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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The study of the microstructure of matter by means of X-ra3rs 
has developed very rapidly during the last decade, and>a new 
branch of Science, the physics and chemistry of the solid state, 
is largely dependent on it for its experimental basis. When the 
first edition of X-rays and Crystal Structure was written in 1914 
it was possible to describe in a short volume the main discoveries 
in the new field which Laue’s classical experiment on the difiErac- 
tion of X-rays had opened up two years previously. In planning 
the extended edition which was published in 1924 it was already 
impossible to cover the whole ground. A choice had to be made 
between the original simple scheme of the book as an introduction 
to the subject, and a much more complete survey which would 
be useful as a book of reference. The first alternative was 
adopted and the new e^tion followed the former editions in its 
main outlines, although several sections on more recent work were 
included. 

Since then the subject has grown so fast, and has had so many 
ramifications, that it is now necessary to recast entirely the plan 
of the book. The results of X-ray analysis are of interest to 
workers in many branches of Science, and hence we feel that this 
book, if it is to be of service to them, must give a broad general 
survey of the subject which shows its possibilities in difiPerent 
directions. At the san^ time we wish it tp have the character 
of a bodk reference. Many good boc^ on the subject have 
appeared in recent years written by Ewald, Ni^^, Mark, Wyckt^, 
Schiebold, Mauguin, Ott, and others. There is place, however, 
for a book in the English knguige winch includes work much 
c£ which as yet is only to be found in original pap^s scattered 
amongst many jouxi^. A large body of the wmk has been 
carried out in tilts coui^ry, md a (hmacteristic techniqtK and 
viewpc^ Istve been dev^oped. 

We have thqrefi»e adopted the following schem^. The 
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THE CRYSTALLINE STATE 

first volume is intended to give a survey of the whole subject 
and to form an introduction to the remainder of the book. All 
branches of X-ray analysis are briefly described. It has been our 
aim to make the treatment one which can be followed by anyone 
who is interested in the main principles of the new subject, and 
who wishes to understand its achievements and possible future 
applications. This first volume is therefore complete in itself, 
and is a text-book on the crystalline state which it is hoped may 
be useful to many students who do not require a full treatment. 
The various branches are developed in greater detail in the 
succeeding Vols. II and III. We are writing these volumes 
with the assistance of a number of collaborators, each of whom 
has been responsible for that part of the subject of which he 
has expert knowledge. We wish to emphasize that it is not 
necessary to read the specialised sections consecutively. The 
General Survey serves for all sections, and the reader can pass 
directly from it to a further study of any part of the subject 
which interests him especially. For instance, the reader who 
wishes to know the results of analysis rather than to study the 
way in which these results have been obtained, can omit the 
section on ‘X-ray Optics,' which goes somewhat deeply into 
the theory of diffraction, the section on ‘Crystal Symmetry,' 
and the technical discussion of ‘Methods of Analysis.' 

The sections included in Vols. II and III represent a natural 
division of the subject-matter into the theory and technique of 
X-ray analysis on the one hand, and, on the other, the discussion 
of the results of analysis with their significance for crystal physics 
and crystal chemistry. Vol, II includes sections on X-ray optics, 
ciystall<^raphy and space-group theory, and the technique of 
analysis. Vol. Ill includes sections on inorganic and organic 
compounds and metals, on crystal physics and chemistry, on 
growth and deformation-structures, on semi-crystalline bodies, 
liquids, and gases, and on the technical applications of X-ray 
analysis. 

It was our original intention to include in a fourth volume an 
adas of ^pac»-groups and a set <rf tables used in anatysis, but this 
is no longer n^re^ary ^nce the materki is giv^ in the Interna- 
tional Tables. 

The adoption of this arrangen^nt for the book makes a certain 
amount of repetition inevitable, becau^ subjects dealt with 
briefly in the General Survey are treated with greater thoroughness 
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in the remainder of the book. , We feel, however, that it is well 
worth while to run the risk of a certain amount of reduplication 
if we succeed in making the book useful in a dual capacity — a 
review of the subject and a work of reference. 


W. H. BRAGG 
W. L. BRAGG 


PREFACE TO VOL. I. 

In writing this General Survey I have used again much of 
the material and many of the diagrams of X-rays and Crystal 
Structure, which my father and I first published in 1915, and of 
An Introduction to Crystal Analysis, which my father published 
in 1928 after giving a course of lectures at University Collie, 
Aberystwyth. I have been assisted in countless ways by the 
collaborators whom we have invited to contribute sections to 
Vols. II and III, and in planning the present volume I have 
always had in mind the necessity of ma^g it a suitable introduc- 
tion to their expert sections. Many other colleagues have lent 
me photographs and diagrams, or have given me permission to 
reproduce these fi-om their works. Acknowledgment is made 
in the text, but I take this opportunity of thanking them. Refer- 
ences to original papers have not been given in this volume, since 
a full list will be given in the later sections, but scone of the more 
important papers or books are quoted in the historical chapter. 
I wish to express my indebtedness to Dr £. C. S. Dickson ior 
his kindness in reading the proofs, and to my wife for preparii^ 
the Index. 

W. L. BRAGG 

Manchester Universitv 
Almost 1933 



NOTE ON THIRD IMPRESSION 

When this Volume I of “ The Crystalline State ” was written 
in 1933, it was intended that it should form an introduction to 
subsequent Volumes II and III dealing at greater length with the 
technique and results of X-ray analysis. Owing to my leaving 
Manchester for new responsibilities at the National Physical 
Laboratory, to the interruption of all scientific work by the war, 
and to my father’s death, this plan had to be abandoned. It is 
only now that a Volume II on X-ray Optics has been written by 
Professor R. W. James and will, it is hoped, soon be published. 
Great advances have been made since the present volume first 
appeared ; if the subsequent volumes had followed it as originally 
intended they would now be sadly out of date. The treatment in 
Volume I, however, is of so general a nature that it still serves 
as an introduction to X-ray analysis ; it is therefore being reprinted 
in its original form. The only changes I have made consist in the 
correction of a certain number of errors in the original volume ; 
I am indebted to many kind colleagues who have drawn my 
attention to them. I have also brought the “Bibliography ” up 
to date by including recent publications. In making these changes 
I have b^n asristed by Dr Helen D. Megaw, and wish to express 
my warmest thanks for the help whiclx she has given me. 

W. L. B, 

Owendish I^d>oratory^ ’ 

Cambridge. 

Septeml^ 1948. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CRYSTALLINE STATE 
The Crystal Pattern 

The most familiar external characteristic of a crystal is its geo- 
metrical form. Crystals are bounded by plane faces meeting in 
edges and comers, and these faces are often symmetrically related 
to each other. Quartz, for example, forms crystals which are 
six-sided prisms terminated by six-sided pyramids ; alum crystal- 
lises in octahedra, sodium chloride and iron pyrites in cubes. 
The geometrical form may not be perfectly -regular, for some of 
the corresponding faces on a crystal may have developed more 
than others owing to accidental conditions of growth. It is 
found, however, that the angles between the faces in different 
specimens of the same crystalline substance are characteristic. 
However much a crystal of quartz departs from a regular six- 
sided form, the angle between the prism and pyramid faces is 
always 38° 13'. The external form of the crystal is only one of 
many properties which are related in a precise way to certain 
definite directions in the crystalline specimen. Cleavage, hard- 
ness, electrical conductivity, thermal conductivity, and refractive 
index are all directional properties of the crystal. 

Long before direct evidence was available, these crystal 
characteristics were corredtly interpreted as arising from a regular 
arrangement in space of certain units, of which the .crjrstal struc- 
ture is built. When shot lying on a tray are concentrated towards 
one end by a tilt of the tray, the shot will ‘ crystallise.’ Ii^ order 
to take up the least area, they will pack together and form a regul^ 
Intern suck that all are placed at the comers of a nctwoA of 
equilateral triangles. In the same way, when a solid crystallises 
put irmn the dissolved or molten state, the molecules are atrranged 
regular^, b^use this arrangement has a lower potential energy 
than tbat W aat irregular assemblage. 

I 



THE CRYSTALLINE STATE 


Haiiy at the end of the eighteenth century supposed the 
crystal to be composed of small blocks, each having the shape 
of the cleavage figure, and accounted for the various faces of a 
crystal as alternative ways of terminating the stacking together 
of the blocks. Fig. i shows Haify’s explanation of the shape of 



Fig. I. — Haiiy’s explanation of the origin of crystal faces 
(From Mincralo^, H. A. Miers ; Macmillan, 1929) 


a calcite crystal, composed of the cleavage rhombs of calcite as 
tmits. We would now substitute for Haiiy’s cleavage rhomb the 
unit of pattern of the structure, but the principle of their stacking 
together remains the same. 

In a two-dimensional design, such as that of a wall-paper, 
a unit of pattern is repeated at regular intervals. Let us choose 
some representative point in the unit of pattern, and mark the 
position of similar points in all the other units. If these points 
be considered alone, the pattern being for the moment disregarded, 
it will be seen that they form a regular network. By drawing 
lines through them, the area can be divided into a series of cells 
eadi of which contains a unit of the pattern. It is immaterial 
which point of the design is chosen as representative, for a similar 
n^woit of points will always be obtained. 

This is a fundamental characteristic of any pattern. As an 
in^ance, fig. 2 (which is taken from Walter Crane’s Line and 
Form} riiows the construction of wall-paper designs, in which 
the artist has drawn a framework of dotted lines and filled each 
(^11 with a unit of pattern. The cell whkh enck>ses the complete 
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pattern consists of two squares in the upper design and one 
square in the lower. It will be clear that if we take the design 
itself and wish to outline the framework on which it is con- 
structed, the choice of a characteristic point is quite arbitrary ; 


the framework has no 
unique position, but 
merely indicates the 
intervals at which the 
patteni is repeated. 

A pattern in three 
dimensions is corre- 
spondingly built up 
on what is termed a 
^space-lattice.’ In the 
crystalline arrange- 
ment there must be 
innumerable points 
such that , if an observer 
capable of taking up 
a position within the 
crystal and making 
notes of his surround- 
ings could be trans- 
lated from one of these 
points to another, he 
would find no change 
in the outlook in any 
given direction in 
space. This is the 
fundamental charac- 
teristic of the ciystal,: 
which dfetinguishes it 
from an if regular 
arrangement. The 



FiOr a. — basis of a design upon a network 
(FKMtt Line emd For^ Walter Crane j Bdl, 1900) 


ffsroewark oimmkw h shown in fig. 3, in which each point 
is placed M the interseodnu of the dotted parallels drawn in three 
in The lines of the diagrams are not necessary ; 

havis been i^ed. The lines serve to make the 


to tl^ eye, and they serve a further purpose in 
showing: that #ace can be divided into cells. The cells are exactly 
alike, die right comers of each being situated at eight of the points. 
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The arrangement of points is a ‘space-lattice/ and the cells 
are *unit cells ^ of the crystal. Each cell contains a complete 
representation of a unit of pattern, the repetition of which builds 
up the crystal. As in the case of the wall-paper, it is immaterial 
which point of the pattern unit is chosen, so long as all points 
are similarly situated. The space-lattice is a scalS showing how 
the design repeats in three dimensions. 




// 


t I j I 


f /i ! 4 I- -/-y 


Fio. 3, 


jLU-^- •- • 

.Z.Z ZC 

—The space-lattice, showing alternative 
ways of outlining the unit cell 


^ The relative posi- 

t tions of the points are 
always the same for 
a given pattern, but 
the way in which the 
cells are outlined is 
arbitrary, so that the 
crystal can be divided 
into cells in an infinite 
number of ways. A 
few alternatives to 
the dotted lines are 
shown by the full 
lines in the diagram. 


Such cells, which have a point at each corner, have the same 
volume whatever their shape, and there are always as many 
points as cells. Each cell has eight corners, but the point 
at each comer is common to eight cells, and there is there- 
fore a one-to-one correspondence. This is merely another 
way of stating that each cell contains a complete unit of 


pattern. 

It is sometimes convenient to refer the crystal to a lattice 
framework whose cells are not simple cells containing only one 
unit of pattern. A cell which has, in addition to the points at 
its comers, a point at its centre or at the centre of one or all of 
its faces, may be better adapted to display the symmetry of the 
crystal than a simple cell. Such cases are more fully described 
in a later chapter. They form no exceptions to the above rules, 
which apply to all simpje cells of the lattice. In general, it is 
convenient to choose a method of drawing the cells which makes 
their edges as short as possible, and at the same time is in accord 
with the symmetry. 

The cell is defined by the lengtib of its edges and by the ' 
angles between them, as in fig. 4. 
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OA-^z BOC-a 

OB-i AOC-jS 

OC=^ AOB =y 

The lengths a, i, c are termed the axial lengths, and the vectors 
OA, OB, OC define the axes of the crystal. The axes provide a 
framework by which the position of any point of the pattern 
with respect to a given origin can be defined. If the co-ordinates 


C 



of this point are x:, y, ar, measured parallel to the axes, there 
will be a similar point at x-{^pa^ s + rcy where y, r are 

any integers. 


Lattice-planes and Crystal Faces 

The points of a space-lattice can be arbitrarily arranged in 
an infinite number of ways in parallel equidistant sheets. The 
corresponding geometrical feature <rf a two-dimensional pattern 
is very evident when one looks at a hop-garden or orchard where 
planting has been done in a reguW way, and where parallel rows 
s^m tO’ imitate frofn the ob^rvef in a number of directions. 
T%e most dbvioi^ md densely packed rows are far apart, while 
mot^oomplex rows be seen which are closer together, though 
tlte jpfep# i^spaced more widely along any one row. In the 
pattern the analogues to these rows are series 
of Examples are easily traced in fig. 3, for if any 

face oif the various unit cells in that pattern be produced it would 
pass through a network of points. 
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The faces of a crystal are parallel to these net-planes, and it 
is for this reason that the interfacial angles are the same in different 
specimens. The dependence of the directions of the crystal 
faces upon the underlying space-lattice leads to a geometrical 
relationship called by the crystallographer the ‘Law of Rational 
Indices.’ 

The Law of Rational Indices 

Let us suppose that we have a series of points constituting a 
space-lattice, and wish to define one of the ways in which the 
points can be arranged on parallel equidistant planes. The 
dotted lines in fig. 5 indicate the positions of these planes, and 

c 



another plane of the series will pass through the origin O. It 
will be clear that if O, A, B, and C lie on one or other of the 
planes, all points of the lattice will also lie on planes of this set, 
for any point is arrived at from the origin O by a suitable repeti- 
tion of the translations OA, OB, OC. The equidistant planes 
(hvide the axis OA into an integral number of equal intercepts, 
Ofli, 0^0^ etc., and the same holds for the other axes. If OA is 
divided into h parts, OB into h parts, and OC into / parts, the 
planes are distinguished by the indices {hkt). Alternatively, 
we fozy d^ne the set of planes by stating that the next plane to 
that passing through the origin makes intercepts ajh, bjk, cjl on 
the axes. In the ^;ure, for instance, the planes which have 
been drawn have the indices (34^* lo the special case of a plane 
parallel to an axis, the corresp<Midi])g index is zero, since the 
intercei^ is infinite. 
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Guided by the external form of the crystal, descriptive 
crystallography has arrived at a corresponding method of naming 
crystal faces. Three non-parallel faces of the crystal are chosen 
whose intersections give the directions of the crystal axes OA, 
OB, OC (fig. 6), A fourth face is then chosen which cuts all 
three axes, and is called the standard plane. If ABC is such 
a plane, the relative lengths of the intercepts OA, OB, OC are 
made to define the crystal axes a, b, c. Since it is only the 
relative lengths which are material in defining external form, b 
is usually taken to be unity. The empirical law which is found 



Fig. 6. — ^The definition of the crystal axes 

to govern the directions of all other faces of the crystal is as 
follows: “Faces of the crystal are parallel to planes making 
intercepts a/A, i/A, cjl on the three axes, where A, A, I are small 
whole numbers.” 

This law is a consequence of the foundation of the crystal 
upon a space-lattice, and holds good however the axes and standard 
plane have been chosen. The true space-lattice cannot be found 
from the external form alone, and the crystallc^rapher has been 
guided in his choice of crystal axes by the symmetry of the 
crystal, and by the criterion that the most suitable axes to fe&e 
are those which assign the simplest values of (AAQ to the com- 
monly occurring crystal faces. It will be clear, however, that 
the law of rational indices must always hold, even if the axes 
chosen by measuring the external form do npt correspond to the 
edges of a simple cell. They must in ^y event be pamllel to 
TOWS of points in the lattice^ and the mterval between any two 
poin^ is nece^arily divided into equal int^cepts by the set of 
parallel planes to which each crystal face k paialfeL The true 
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space-lattice can be found by X-ray analysis, and in most cases 
(though by no means always) the axial ratios which have been 
chosen as the result of observation of the external form are found 
to be in the proportion of the edges of the cell. It is of course 
impossible to find the actual length of the edges from external 
observations. 

The indices {hkl) which define a crystal face are knowm as 
the ‘Millerian Indices,’ after Miller, who first employed them. 
A face which is parallel to an axis has a corresponding index zero. 
It is necessary to distinguish between positive and negative 
intercepts, the latter being denoted by a bar placed above the 
index. For instance, the indices {hkl), [hkT) denote two parallel 
faces on opposite sides of the crystal. 

The naming of faces may be illustrated by the forms of a 
cubic crystal, shown in fig. 7. In the cubic system the three 





Fio. 7. — Th« assigning of indices to the faces of a cubic crystal 
{From CrystaUogmpky, A. E. H. Tutton ; Macmillan, 1^22) 

axes are equal and at right angles to each other, and the method 
of assigning indices can be readily followed. A complete set of 
crys^ faces which are identical in type is known as a crys tal 
'form/ and the form is denoted by a set of indices in curly 
brackets {hkii, whidi implies riie appropnktte permutations. 
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Crystal Zones 

The points of a lattice can be arranged in rows. A line 
joining any two points passes, when produced, through a row of 
equally spaced points. The direction of such a row is called a 
‘zone axis^ of the crystal. If a point at the origin is joined to 
another point whose co-ordinates are ua^ vb, wc^ the direction will 
be that of the zone axis \umo\y which is denoted by three indices 
in square brackets to distinguish it from a crystal face. 

Just as simple indices can be assigned to the faces of a cr^tal, 
so groups of these faces can be selected which are parallel to a 
common zone axis with simple indices. Such a group of faces 
is called a ‘zone.* A plane can be pictured as passing through a 
row of points and rotating about this as. an axis. Whenever it 
passes through any other point of the lattice it becomes a net- 
plane with a sheet of points lying on it. Any densely packed 
zone axis of the crystal will thus be parallel to a number of 
important planes which form a zone. 

The indices {hkl) of a face which is common to the zones 
[mw\ and [u'v*w*\ are given by the rule 

h-vw* -v'Wy k-wu' -w'u^ l=uv' -u'v. 

Crystal Symmetry 

An example has been given above (fig. 7) of several forms of 
a cubic crystal, and an actual crystal may assume combinations 
of these or of many other forms. It may appear at first sight 
strange that all these forms should be classed together as ‘cubic.* 
The name given to the system, though sanctioned by custom, is 
misleading, and the system is sometimes more appropriately 
called ‘regular.* The reason for grouping th^ various lomis 
together in a crystal class is that they ^ show syrrumtry of the 
same type. 

The symmetry of a body, as, for example, a cube, co^ists 
in the geometrical property that it can brought into self- 
coincidence by certain S3rmmetry operations, the completed 
operation making no apparent change. .The cube can be reflected, 
fordnstance, across a symmetry plane through its centre, which is 
parallel to a cube face ; the original cube a^d its reflection are 
identical. Other symmetry planes pass through opposite f^irs 
of edges. An axis through the centre and parallel to an edge is 
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a fourfold symmetry axis ; after a quarter turn about it in either 
direction the new position is indistinguishable from the old. 
Similarly each cube diagonal is a threefold axis of symmetry, and 
each line joining the centres of opposite edges is a twofold axis 
of symmetry. The centre of the cube is a symmetry centre or 
centre of inversion, being midway between pairs of corresponding 
points of the cube. 

These elements of symmetry characteristic of the cube are 
shown in fig. 8 . At the same time, the diagram shows that they 



Fig. 8. — Identical symmetry elements of the cube and the octohedron 


are also possessed by the octahedron, and indeed by any 
crystal of this cubic class provided that it i^ bounded by 
a r^[ularly developed system of faces. The symmetry is 
characteristic of the crystalline structure itself, and any mani- 
festation of that structure, including the growth of faces, 
will reveal it. All crystal properties, such as refractive index, 
hardness, conductivity, and so forth, are governed by the same 
83munetry scheme. 

The full account of crystal symmetry is postponed to a later 
chapter, because it will be easier to illustrate its principles when 
some simple crystal structures have been described which can be 
used as examples. It will then appear that crystals can be 
classified according to the nature of their synunetry into seven 
systems, of which the cubic is one ; the others are the hexagonal, 
rhombohedral, tetragonal, orthorhombic, monoclinic, and anorthic 
systems. It is a fundamratal point that these seven classes are 
comprehensive of all possible modes of symmetry. The number 
of modes is not infinite, but limited, and it will be one of the 
principal features of the discussion to show how this limitation 
arises. 
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External Form and Internal Structure 

In the past, the study of external crystalline form has been of 
the greatest importance, because it has been the principal means 
of identification and classification. The goniometer has occupied 
the foremost place amongst crystallographic apparatus. It has 
been natural, therefore, to devote great attention to the symmetry 
of crystals as revealed by their external form. 

The fundamental property of the crystal, however, is its 
atomic pattern, and the external form is only one result of this 
pattern — ^a relatively unimportant feature which depends in a 
complex way on external factors. Further, though a study of 
symmetry is essential in analysing the atomic arrangement, the 
symmetry itself has no very close connection with the most im- 
portant features of that arrangement. Crystals which are closely 
related in their atomic grouping and bonding may differ widely 
in the nature of their symmetry. 

Owing to the new methods of crystal analysis the centre of 
interest has changed. The new methods probe deeply into the 
crystal structure, telling us how the atoms are arrariged, and 
throwing light on the nature of the molecule and the relation' 
between structure and physical properties. If they had been 
available at the outset, it is probable that the study of external 
crystal form would have received comparatively little attention. 
Historically, this study has been of vital importance, as 9ne of 
the few indications of the underlying structure. The analysis of 
crystal symmetry was inspired by it, and all the formal apparatus 
was prepared long before it could be fully applied to actual 
atomic arrangements. Our views are still coloured by this 
historical development. 

The new view-point should now be adopted. The right 
basis for commencing the study of crystal structure k the con- 
ception of a pattern based upon a space-lattice, and it wiH only 
occasionally be necessary to consider the external crystalline form 
in our treatment. 



CHAPTER II 


DIFFRACTION BY THE CRYSTAL LATTICE 

The famous experiment which led to the development of X-ray 
crystallography was suggested by M. v. Laue in 1912, and carried 
out by Friedrich and Knipping in the University of Munich. 
It was designed to test the wave nature of X-rays. Previous 
attempts to obtain diffraction effects with X-rays having proved 
inconclusive, Laue had the inspiration to use a crystal as diffrac- 
tion grating. A narrow beam of X-rays was passed through a 
crystal and fell upon a photographic plate. The plate when 
developed showed a pattern of spots around the intense central 
spot due to the undeviated beam. Using a section of zincblende, 
a crystal with cubic symmetry, Laue was able to show that the 
positions of these spots were consistent with diffraction of very 
short waves by a cubic arrangement of scattering atoms or mole- 
cules in the crystal. The wave-lengths of the diffracted X-ray 
beams which made the spots could be estimated, and proved to 
be of the expected order many thousand times smaller than 
wave-lengths in the visible region. It was clear that X-rays 
could be diffracted like light waves. 

Examples of ‘Laue photographs’ are given in fig. 9, PL 1 . 
The symmetry of the pattern corresponds to that of the crystal 
structure, showing that diffraction is taking place in the body 
of the crystal. 

The Laue photograph has continued to be one of the important 
methods of crystal analysis, but it is not the most simple in 
principle, for, as we shall see, it depends upon the presence of a 
^band of ‘ white ’ X-radiation containing all wave-lengths within a 
certain range. It is simpler to consider in the first place the 
effect of the crystal upon a beam of monochromatic X-rays, such 
^ is used in most methods of investigation. The complete 
study of this effect is a very complex matter, and has in fact 
opened up a fascinating new branch of physical optics. Its 




A. Zincblende, ZnS. Incident radiation parallel to [loo] 
{KristaUe und RdntgenstraUm, P. P, Ewald; Julius Springer) 




B, Beryl, BesAlaSIeOis (Wm. Lehmann). Incident radiation 
parallel to c axis 

Fig. 9. — Examples of Laue photographs 
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main principles, however, can be illustrated by the analysis of 
crystals of simple form. 

Reflection by the Planes of the Crystal Lattice 

Diffraction effects are produced when a monochromatic beam 
of X-rays passes through the regular pattern of atoms con- 
stituting the crystal. Each atom scatters a minute fraction of the 
incident wave-train as a train of secondary waves. We wish to 
find what conditions must be satisfied in order that the scattered 
waves may reinforce each other so as to build up a strongly 
diffracted beam. 

In the first place, each complex unit of the crystal pattern 
can be replaced for the present calculation by a representative 
point at which we suppose the scattering to take place. When 
light is diffracted by a line grating, the positions of the spectra 
depend only upon the grating constant, or interval at which the 
lines repeat. Similarly the conditions for diffraction by the crystal 
depend only upon the intervals at which the pattern repeats in 
three dimensions, and the crystal pattern can therefore be con- 
sidered as a set of scattering points arranged upon a space^lattice. 
The nature of the unit of pattern is highly important, for it 
determines the relative intensities of the diffracted beams ; but 
for the present we are only concerned with the directions in 
which diffracted beams are built up, 

A train of monochromatic waves sweeps through a set of 
scattering particles arranged in a s|^ce-lattice. In order that the 
scattered waves may reinforce each other they must be in phase. 
However this requirement is expressed, it must involve the 
satisfying of three conditions. For instance, it is necessary and 
sufficient that the wave scattered at the point O in fig. 4 be in 
phase with that scattered by the points A, B, and C. The waves 
scattered by these points will then be in phase with their next 
neighbours, and so on throughout the crystal. 

Two of these conditions can be satisfied by a rule which can 
be stated very simply. In every case of X-ray diffraction the 
diffracted waves appear as a reflection of the incident waves in one 
or other of the sets of crystal planes. As the incident waves pass 
over a set of points in a lattice-plane (fig. 10), the secondary 
wavelets build up a reflected wave according to the well-known 
Huygens construction. The transmitted wave passes on, with the 
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loss of a small portion of its energy, which has been converted 
into that of the reflected wave. This relation of reflected to 
incident wave ensures that the waves scattered by all points in 



two directions in space, over the lattice-plane, are in phase with 
each other. 

In general, the waves reflected by successive lattice-planes 



will not be in phase ; but this further condition can be satisfied 
by adjusting the angle of incidence of the beam upon the crystal 
planes. Waves falling upon a series of planes are shown in 
fig. II, the sheets being represented by the horizontal lines. 
Those reflected from the upper sheet have a shorter optical path 
than those reflected from the lower sheet. The difference of 
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path is that between A'B'C and ABC, which is equivalent to 
ND, since B'B=B'D. If the planes are spaced a distance 
apart, and the glancing angle is equal to ND=2^/sinfl. 
For reinforcement the path difference must be a whole number of 
wave-lengths, hence the condition for a diffracted beam is 

nA=2ffsin 0 . 

When this condition is satisfied, the scattered waves from all 
points throughout the lattice will reinforce each other, and a 
strong beam will be diffracted. At other angles of incidence 
destructive interference will make the beam vanishingly small. 

This way of regarding the conditions for diffraction is con- 
venient, and the diffracted beams are often termed ‘reflections’ 
of the X-rays in the corresponding crystal planes. By putting 
n == I, 2, 3 we obtain a series of angles at which reflections of the 
first, second, and higher orders take place. Fig. 12, for instance, 
shows the effect of ‘ reflecting ’ a beam of monochromatic X-rays 
from the cleavage plane of a crystal of jS-corundum. In this 
crystal the spacing d of the cleavage planes is large compared 
with the wave-length A of the radiation, so that a large number 
of orders can be observed. The crystal is turned so that the 
glancing angle varies from one to thirty-six degrees. Values of 
6 are plotted as abscissae, and the strength of the reflected beam 
(measured by an ionisation chamber) is plotted as ordinate. It 
will be seen that the reflections flash out whenever 6 assumes a 
value given by the above equation, nineteen orders having been 
measured in this case. 

The difference between optical diffraction by the line, grating 
or cross grating and diffraction by the three-dimensional crystal 
grating must be noted. In the former case, a scries of spectra 
is formed whatever the direction of the incidait light. In 
the latter case, the ‘spectra’ flash out one by one as tlie crystal 
is turned into the appropriate position for each. Many sets 
of planes can of course reflect the X-rays in severs^ orders, 
but the total number of possible reflections of all kinds is 
limited. The equation nX=2d sin 6 cannot be satisfied by any 
value of 6 if nX is greater than 2</. Hence, for a given wave- 
length and lattice there is a definite number of possible reflections 
or ‘spectra,’ since the more complicated wa3rs of arranging the 
lattice-points on planes lead to too small a value of d for even 
a first-order reflection. 
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Fig. 12. — ^Reflections by the basal plane of Ai*0*. The Ka line of rhodium 
used in this case is actually a double^ and a prpgr^iye resolt^on of the 
Oj and a, components is evident in the 
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Diffraction by the Three-dimensional Grating 

The above treatment of the diffraction as a reflection in the 
crystal planes has been given first because it is simple to grasp. 
The problem was originally solved in a more general way by Laue, 
and the following description is based on his treatment. 

When light falls upon a line grating, the spectra of different 
orders are built up in the manner shown in fig. 13. Wavelets 
spread from all lines of the grating, represented in the figure 
as apertures through which the light can pass. The wavelets 


I Zero order 



Fig. 13. — ^Formation of spectra by line grating 


combine to build up plane wave-fronts, in directions which give 
spectra of the zero, first, and higher orders as shown in the figure. 
The wave^front of the first order is outlined by linking up wavelets 
surfi ttet the path difference, for waves going through successive 
d the gralMig, is one wave-length ; for the second order it 
is two and so on for higher orders. In the figure 

the moment waves fell normally on the grating, but the condition 
remains the same for any angle of incidence. Let the incident 
beam make an angle with the grating, whose spacing is and 
let the diffracted beam make an angle The path difference 
is then a(cos ^ - cos tjt^ or a{a - where a, are equal to 
cos cos ^0 (fig. 14). The positions of the spectra are given 
by the condition 

tf(a — Cq) == «A, 

where n is an integer. 

When the diffraction is produced by a three-dimensional 
. 2 
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grating three such conditions must be satisfied. Let the three 
axes have lengths a, 6, c, the cosines of the angles betw^een them 
and the incident ray-direction be Pq, yo» corresponding 

cosines for the diffracted ray a, jS, y. The conditions for diffrac- 
tion are / % 7 ^ 

<2(a ~ a^) =«A, 

i(i8-;8o) = AA/ 
f(y-yo) = /A. 

These are the Laue equations. The triple set of integers hkl 



Fig. 14. — ^Relation between directions of incident and diffracted beams 

denotes the order of the spectrum, just as n denotes its order for 
the simple grating. Every spectrum formed by the crystal must 
be labelled by three indices in this way. 

It is not difficult to see that this condition is equivalent to the 
condition for reflection. The three axes of the lattice a, ft, c 
are shown in fig. 15. By definition the directions of incident 
and diffracted rays are such that waves scattered by A, B, C 
are A, A, / wave-lengths ahead respectively of the wave scattered 
by O. Let OA'«a/A, OB'«ft/A, OC'«r//. Then the waves 
scattered by A'B'C' are each one wave-length ahead of the wave 
scattered by O, and consequently are in phase with each other. 
This is equivalent to saying that the diffracted ray appears to be 
the reflection of the incident ray in the plane A'B'C', since the 
equality in optical path for points distributed over the plane is the 
condition for reflection. As we have seen above, the plane A'B'C' 
is parallel to a set of planes on which points of the lattice lie. 

We can see also that the diffracted ray defined by the Laue 
equations obeys the law nX ~ 2d sin and at the same time 
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realise an important distinction between the indices hkl which 
define a reflection^ and the indices which define a crystal face 
or a set of planes of the lattice^ which to avoid confusion will be 
called h'k'r, A reference to fig. 5 will make it clear that the 
latter indices never have a common factor. Suppose, for instance, 
that they were all even so that they could be written ^ 

zr. The successive planes of the lattice would then divide OA, 
OB, and OC into 2A", 2 h!*, and parts respectively. We could 


C 



Fig. 15. — ^Equivalence of ^Laue ’ and ‘reflection* conditions 


now omit every alternate plane and still have O, A, B, and C, 
and so every point of the lattice, lying on planes. The possible 
planes of the lattice are described, therefore, by combinations of 
h'k'V, which have no common factor. The same is true for 
indices of a crystal face, since they only describe its- orientation. 
However, the indices hkl which define the number of wave- 
lengths in the path difference for waves scattered at O on the one 
hand, and at A, B, C on the other hand, may have a common factor. 

Suppose we are considering the nth order of reflection by the 
lattice-planes {h'k'V). The path difference for waves reflected 
at successive planes is n wave-lengths. There are h' planes 
between O and A, hence the waves scattered by A will be nh' 
wave-lengths ahead of waves scattered by O. The same holds 
for B and C. , The Laue indices hM are related to the indices of 
the reflecting planes by the equations 

A = nA', 
h^nk', 
l=nV. 
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To put this in another way, the set of indices hkl completely 
describes a beam by defining both the reflecting plane and the 
order of reflection. In conformity with this method of descrip- 
tion, the first order from (m) planes of the lattice is termed 
III, the second order 222, the third order 333, and so forth. 
This convention is now generally adopted. 

It has become customary to use the same letters A, A, / for 
defining both crystal faces and reflections. To avoid confusion, 
the indices of a face will be put in brackets {hkT) as in descriptive 
crystallography, and the indices of a reflection will be given as 
hkl without brackets. 

Influence of the Unit of Pattern 

So far the diffraction has been discussed as if it were caused 
by a set of particles placed at the lattice-points. Actually a more 
or less complex pattern of atoms is grouped around each lattice- 
point. What will its influence be ? 

The pattern unit has no effect on the positions of the diffracted 
beams. These depend entirely on the space-lattice, just as the 
positions of optical spectra depend only on the grating constant. 
The configuration of the unit has, however, an important effect 
upon intensities of the different spectra. The waves scattered 
by different parts of one unit may reinforce each other strongly 
for one set of values AA/, and interfere destructively for another 
set. The whole diffracted beam will be strong in the first case 
and weak in the second. It is, in fact, by studying the relative 
intensities of the spectra that we deduce the form of the unit of 
pattern. This will be gone into more fully later, for it is the 
most important and difiicult step in the analysis of crystal struc- 
ture by X-rays- The effect of a complex unit of pattern may 
be seen in fig. 12, where the series of reflections from the basal 
cleavage plane of jS-corundum, AI2O3, vary greatly in intensity. 
A similar effect is well known in the case of the optical grating. 
Each grating gives its own characteristic set of orders, some being 
weak and some strong according to the way in which the diamond 
has ruled the lines. 

Summary 

The diffraction of monochromatic X-rays by a crystal is 
analogous to the diffraction of monochromatic light by an optical 
grating. The condition which determines the position of the 
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nth-order spectrum from the line grating is that the path difference 
for waves coming from successive lines of the grating should be 
n wave-lengths. The crystal is a three-dimensional grating, 
since its pattern is repeated in three directions in space. Hence, 
what we term the nth-order spectrum in the case of a grating 
becomes the order hkl in the case of the crystal. The path 
differences for waves scattered by successive units of pattern (in 
the three directions which have been chosen as crystal axes) 
are A, A, / wave-lengths. 

A line grating gives several spectra simultaneously for any 
direction of the incident beam. A crystal grating, on the other 
hand, can only give one spectrum at a time, and a condition must 
be satisfied for this to appear. If the diffracted beam is repre- 
sented as the reflection of the incident radiation in a set of crystal 
planes with spacing we may express this condition by stating 
that the angle of incidence 6 must satisfy the relation sin 

The diffracted beams flash out one by one as the orientation of 
the crystal with respect to the incident beam is altered. 

This rule gives the directions in which the scattered waves 
build up a diffracted beam. The intensity of the beam is deter- 
mined by the form of the crystal pattern-unit, just as the relative 
strengths of the orders given by an optical grating depend upon 
the form of the line. 



CHAPTER III 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS OF CRYSTAL ANALYSIS 

The radiation from the anticathode of an X-ray tube consists 
of a continuous range of wave-lengths termed the ‘white’ radia- 
tion, and of components of definite wave-length characteristic 
of the element forming the anticathode. The white radiation 
is used in the Laue method; with this exception, methods of 
analysis depend upon the use of one of the characteristic ‘ mono- 
chromatic’ lines in the X-ray spectrum. An account of the 
production and properties of X-rays is given in an appendix to 
this volume. The wave-length used in analysis is almost invari- 
ably the Ka line, which is the strongest member of the K group 
or radiation of highest frequency characteristic of each element. 
The Ka line is actually a close doublet, but for most purposes the 
two components can be considered as a single line. A suitable 
wave-length is obtained by choosing the appropriate element for 
the anticathode, for the wave-length diminishes with increasing 
atomic number. The most frequently used anticathodes are of 
molybdenum (Ka^ = 0-7120 A., Kag =0-7076 A.) and of copper 
(Ktti = I • 5412 A., Kca ~ I • 5374 A.). The choice of wave-length is 
restricted by the necessity of using a metal which forms a suitable 
anticathode, for this must have a high melting-point and conduct 
away the heat generated by the discharge. Chromium, iron, 
cobalt, nickel, and copper fulfil these conditions in the region of 
larger wave-length, and molybdenum, rhodium, palladium, and 
silver at the short-wave end. 

It is impossible to excite the Ka lines alone, since the whole 
group appears when the applied potential is sufficiently high. 
The KjS line, which might otherwise confuse the measurements, 
can be greatly reduced by using a suitable absorbing screen, 
which cuts off Kj3 almost entirely, while allowing the Ka radiation 
to pass with relatively little diminution in intensity. 
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A. Nickel sulphate 


C. Kaliophilite, incident radiation 
parallel to c axis (Bannister) 

•Laue photographs 


B. Iron, incident radiation 
parallel to [i lo] (Clark) 
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The Laue Photograph 

The Laue method of examining the diffraction of X-rays by 
a crystal differs from other methods, in that a heterogeneous beam 
of X-rays is used. The beam falls upon a small crystal, or thin 
crystal section, and the diffracted beams are recorded on a 
photographic plate placed at a distance of a few centimetres 
from the crystal. As an example of the type of apparatus used 
in this method, an arrangement designed by Muller and made by 
Adam Hilger is shown in fig. 16, PI. Ill, p. 28. The rays are 
limited to a narrow pencil by the slit system B, the crystal is set 
at H on a holder which permits adjustment of its orientation, and 
the photographic plate is placed in the holder D. 

A beam with a continuous range of wave-lengths is con- 
veniently obtained by using a bulb with a tungsten anticathode 
and a tension of about 65,000 volts. This potential is insufficient 
to excite the characteristic K radiation of tungsten, the presence 
of which would confuse the record, and the available range of 
white radiation extends from 0-2 to i A. 

It is desirable to screen the directly transmitted beam from 
the plate, as otherwise a large central area is fogged owing to 
scattering at the area of impact. The effect of neglecting this 
precaution is seen in fig. 17A, PI. II, a photograph of nickel 
sulphate. A fine photograph of an iron crystal due to Clark is 
shown in fig. 17B, and one of kaliophilite in fig. 17c. 

In the case of the Laue photograph, the various crystal planes 
reflect the X-rays as if they constituted a number of mirrors set 
at different angles. The relation nX-zd sin 0 can be satisfied, 
although the angle 0 is fixed for each set of planes, because 
radiation of the appropriate wave-length can be selected from the 
continuous range. If the crystal is rotated, the spots change 
their positions upon the screen, as if they weie the reflections 
of a narrow beam of light by the facets of a cut-glass stopper. 

A feature of the Laue photograph, which is very well shown by 
fig. 17A, is the arrangement of the spots on ellipses which have 
one end of their major axis at the central spot. The same feature 
is shown more or less distinctly by all Laue photographs, the spots 
occurring where the ellipses intersect. All the spots which lie 
on any one ellipse are due to reflfections by planes piarallel to a 
comiiMm TOoe axis, as will be clear from the construction in 
rays fell upon a crystal at C, which has a zone 
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axis parallel to ZZ', and we consider rays which are reflected by 
a plane of the corresponding zone. Suppose a reflecting plane 
to be rotated about ZZ' ; the reflected beam will trace out a 
curve EE' on the plate. If the incident rays make an angle 0 
with the zone axis, the reflected rays will always make the same 
angle with it, so that they lie on a cone of semivertical angle 0 



Fig. i 8. — ^The production of a series of spots arranged on an ellipse in a Laue 
photograph, by reflection at the planes around a crystal zone 

around the zone axis. The ellipses in the Laue photograph are 
the intersections of such cones with the photographic plate. 
Each spot is ^t an intersection of ellipses, since a plane parallel 
to two zone axes is a crystal plane and can reflect the X-ray 
beam. 

A simple model can be made which explains the form of the 
Laue photograph in a graphic way. If a cylindrical rod of 
brightly polished metal is placed in an inclined position in a 
narrow beam of light from a lantern, its surface will reflect 
radiation so as to trace out the complete curve EE' in fig. i8, 
because it represents all orientations of a plane around the axis 
of the cylinder or zone axis. A group of such rods arranged as 
in fig. 19 will trace out a pattern like that of rock-salt, the spots 
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being represented by the intersections of the light curves. By 
holding the set of rods asymmetrically, the distortion of the 
pattern when the crystal is set asymmetrically can be reproduced. 



Fig. 19. — Model illustrating the formation of the Laue pattern 


The indexing of the spots in a complicated Laue photograph 
would appear a formidable matter, but it can be effected without 
difficulty by using one of the methods of projection illustrated 
by fig. 20. The incident ray SO falls on a crystal at O, and a 


R R* z N G 



reflecting plane OZ forms a spot at R. If a diagram is ma<fe in 
which for" every point R is substituted the point R', meax^ of 
the construction shq^ in the J^ire, the dfipses on whic^ the 
poii^ jieraie'vtrsmsfermed cir^des^ ' The of each' 'Circie 
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is the point Z where the zone axis meets the plate. It is then a 
simple matter to recognise the zones and to index each point as 
due to reflection by a plane common to two zones. The requisite 
formula is given in Chapter I, p. 9. This method is known as 
the stereographic projection, and some examples are given in the 
next chapter, 

A more convenient projection (the gnomonic projection) is 
illustrated by the same figure. The point R is represented in a 



Fig. 21. — The application of the gnoirionic projection to a l^ue 
photograph of NaCl (Schiebold) 


diagram by the point G, where the normal OG to the reflecting 
plane meets the plate. The normals to all planes around a zone 
lie in a plane at right angles to the zone axis, and this plane cuts 
the photographic plate in a straight line. Hence the spots of an 
ellipse transform into points lying on a line, and any such line can 
be correlated with the corresponding zone axis. The projection 
can be rapidly made with the aid of a ruler, which is pivoted about 
N and has an R scale at the one end and a scale of corresponding 
G positions at the other for a standard distance ON. 

Fig. 21, due to Schiebold, shows the application of the 
gnomonic projection to a crystal of NaQ* The pattern of Laue 
spots is reproduced in the upper left-hand corner, and the 
corresponding indices are given in the projection. 
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When a Laue photograph is taken with the rays parallel to an 
important axis of the crystal, such as the photograph of beryl 
in fig. 9, it will be noticed that a circular area in the centre is 
free of spots. We may picture any set of successive planes of 
the lattice as pivoted about the lattice-points along the axis. As 
their inclination to the axis is made smaller, both d and 6 decrease 
in the equation A -ai sin 0 , until a point is reached where A is 
less than the short-wave limit of the continuous spectrum ; 
reflection is then impossible. A rough estimate of the spacing 
of the points can thus be directly made, since the short-wave 
limit is approximately known. The eifect is strikingly shown in 
the photograph of kaliophilite (fig. 17c, PL II, p. 23). 

The deduction of the crystal structure from the appearance 
of the Laue photograph is a complicated process, because the 
intensities of the spots do not depend upon the structure alone. 
They depend also upon the strength of the components in the 
continuous range of the original beam to which they are respec- 
tively due, and each spot may be composed of several orders super- 
imposed. They are also influenced by the different blackening 
effect of radiation of different wave-length, and complications 
arise here owing to the absorption of the X-rays by the silver 
and bromine in the photographic plate. In spite of these 
difficulties, the Laue photograph can be made a sound method of 
analysis, and has, for instance, been used with striking success 
by Wyckoff. Advantageous features are the ease and certainty 
with which indices can be assigned to the spots, and the wealth 
of information represented by a single photc^raph. Neverthe- 
less, the methods which employ monochromatic radiations are 
more direct and powerful. 

The Ionisation Spectrometer 

The ionisation spectrometer was originally designed to 
measure singly the reflections of a monodiromatic X-ray beam 
by different sets of planes within the crystal, according to die law 
6. The spectrometo shown in fig. 22, PL III, p. 28, 
is of historical interest, because the first determination of X-ray 
wave-length and the original crystal analyses were made with it. 

A narrow pend} of X-rays is ddini^ by a slit sy^em, and 
faife crysi^. In th^ earliest ea^ermoente a natoral or 

<^stal-^faice -'was used, wfridh ^wte>-|iarallel to a set of 
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lattice-planes ; but it was also found convenient to reflect the rays 
by the interior planes of a thin crystal section through which the 
rays passed, or to bathe a small crystal in the radiation. The 
crystal is mounted on a rotating table, whose orientation can be 
read by a scale and vernier as in an optical spectrometer. The 
reflected radiation passes through a further slit into an ionisation 
chamber, where it is measured. In order to increase the effect 
in the ionisation chamber it may be filled with a heavy gas such 
as methyl bromide ; a chamber 15 cm. in length containing this 
gas at N.T.P. absorbs 80 per cent, of a beam of molybdenum Ka 
radiation. The outer wall of the ionisation chamber is insulated 
and connected to a steady source of high potential of several 
hundred volts. An inner electrode, which must be out of the 
path of the beam entering the chamber, serves to collect the ions. 
It is connected to an electrometer, and the ionisation in a given 
time is measured. The ionisation chamber revolves about the 
same axis as the crystal table, so that the direction of the reflected 
beam can be measured on the circular scale. The slits limiting 
the incident beam, the crystal, and the chamber correspond to 
the collimator, grating, and telescope of a spectrometer. 

The orders of reflection due to a given crystal plane, set so 
that it is parallel to the axis of the instrument, are measured 
individually. One method is to set the crystal at a series of angles 
differing by a few minutes of arc or less, and to measure the 
amount of radiation reflected at each setting (fig. 23). Another 



Fig. 23. — Kgj and Ka* of rhodium in diamond, 444 


method consists in setting the chamber with wide slits so as 
to receive the reflected beam, and turning the crystal through 
the angle of reflection at a constant angular speed. In the latter 
case an integrated amount of reflected radiation is measured, as 
in the ballistic throw of a galvanometer. 

The spectrometer method has certain advantages and dis- 
advantages as compared with other methods. Amongst the 
former must be reckoned the accuracy with which the position 



PLATE III 



Fig. 1 6 . — Mtiller X-ray spectrograph, as set up for the Laue 
and for the rotating crystal methods 

B, Slit S3^tein. D, Photographic plate. H, Crystal. 

N, Cylindrical camera 



Fig. 2a. — The original form of the X-ray spectrometer 

XjJJL, Lead box. V, Vernier of crystal table. A, B, D, Slits. V', Vernier of ionisation 
chamber. C, Crystal. K, Earthing key. I, Ionisation chamber- E, Electroscope. 
M, Microscope 
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of the crystal, as well as the direction of the diffracted beam, is 
known. This makes it a reliable method of assigning the correct 
indices to reflections. Its greatest advantage, however, is its 
adaptability to quantitative measurement Photographic methods 
can be made to give fair estimates of relative intensity when 
suitable precautions are taken, but the ionisation method is much 
more accurate. 

The instrument has been used to make absolute measurements 


Fig. 24. — ^The arrangement of th& spectrometer for an absc^i^ 
measurement of intoislty of r^eetl^ 



of efficiency of reflection. An absolute n^asurem^t is a oom- 
paiison of the diffracted beam with the incident a 

ratio which has an hnpcir^t significance. 

measurements are not Ai ^ smiysm of (xmiplex 

crystals, but also in oth^ aid^e^r i^ research^ soc^ as 

the thermal movements ^ ^ and even 

have bo 
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Consequently, the X-rays are twice reflected, first by a crystal 
Cl, which separates a monochromatic beam from the general 
radiation, and then by the crystal under investigation. The 
ionisation chamber can be set so as to measure the intensity 
of the monochromatic beam incident upon Cg, and then moved 
round so as to receive the reflected beam as shown in fig. 24. 
The first measurements of this type were made by A. H. Compton. 

It is a disadvantage of the instrument that spectra must be 
examined one at a time. A photographic method, on the other 
hand, gives a .simultaneous survey of all the reflections which 
take place within the limits set by the geometrical conditions. 
The spectrometer method is laborious, and in crystal analysis 
is most conveniently reserved for such points of structure as have 
proved too difficult for the photographic methods. It is a siege 
battery to be brought into action when the lighter artillery fails. 

The Rotation Photograph 

In this method, which Schiebold and Polanyi were the first 
to develop, a fragment of crystal is placed in a narrow beam of 
monochromatic radiation, and is turned around an axis perpen- 
dicular to the beam while the exposure is taking place. It is 
either rotated completely, or moved backwards and forwards 
.throughout a limited arc. The diffracted beams are recorded 
photographically upon a plate or upon a film bent into a cylinder 
around the axis of rotation. The apparatus shown in fig. i6 can 
be used for both Laue and rotation photographs, the crystal 
being rotated in the latter case by a clockwork mechanism con- 
tained in the metal box. The flat plate which is shown mounted 
in the figure* can be replaced by the cylindrical camera in the 
foreground. Though this method requires single crystals, which 
should be as perfect as possible, extremely small crystals suffice. 
The best results are obtained with crystals whose dimensions in 
each direction are only a fraction of a millimetre, so that they 
are completely bathed by the* incident radiation. The diffracted 
rays then give small distinct spots on the plate or film. As the 
crystal revolves, one plane after another is brought into such a 
position that it reflects the radiation. The plate when developed 
shows a number of spots due to various planes which have passed 
through the requisite positions. Specimen photographs are shown 
in fig. 25, PI. IV. 



PLATE IV 
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Fig. 25. — ^Rotation photographs 
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The geometrical interpretation of rotation photographs is 
more complex than that of Laue photographs or of the powder 
photographs, which will be described below. The orientation of 
the crystal, which is different for each spot, is unknown. At best, 
we only know that it lies within a certain range when the crystal 
has been turned through a limited arc. One feature of the 
photographs is, however, very striking, and has a simple explana- 
tion. This is the arrangement of the spots in layers when an 
important zone axis of the crystal is parallel to the axis of rotation. 
In fig. 26, PO represents the distance between successive lattice- 
points along the zone axis, about which the crystal is rotated. 



The incident rays are at right angles to this axis. For diffraction 
to take place, it is a necessary condition that the path difference 
for rays scattered by P and O should differ by a whole number 
of wave-lengths, so that ON in the figure is equal to nX. This 
condition determines the angle which the diffracted rays make 
with the zone axis. As the crystal is rotated it will pass through 
a number of positions suitable for diffraction, which have in 
common a path difference of nX between O and P, All the 
corresponding spots lie on a ‘layer line,^ which will be the nth 
above or below the equatorial line in the photograph. 

For instance, let us suppose that the crystal is rotated about a 
vertical c axis. Planes parallel to the c axis reflect rays hori- 
zontally, and the spots corresponding to reflections hko form a 
horizontal row on the plate level with the central spot. This 
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is the zero layer line. Reflections with indices hki are thrown 
upwards, making an angle <^i with the horizontal given by 

csin 

Such reflections constitute the first-layer line. In general, reflec- 
tions with indices hkl lie on layer line L The beams which 
produce the spots of a given layer line lie on a cone, which cuts 
the photographic plane in a hyperbola, or gives rise to a level row 
when a cylindrical film is used (fig. 27). Since the vertical 



{h) on a cylindrical film 

Spacing of the layer lines depends only upon the distance between 
lattice-points on the axis about which the crystal is rotated, this 
distance can be immediately deduced from the photograph. 
The method thus affords a direct and certain way of measuring 
the ‘identity period’ in any chosen direction in the crystal, and 
so of deducing its space-lattice. 

The indexing of the spots involves somewhat intricate 
geometry, and various graphical methods have been devised for 
the purpose ; they have to be carried out with care in order to 
avoid errors, and many cases have occurred where incorrect 
structures have been deduced owing to mistakes in indexing. 
As an indication of the nature of the transformation, we may note 
another characteristic of the rotation photographs, the ‘row’ 
lines. Let us suppose that a crystal is being rotated about its 
c axis as above, and that its a axis is at right angles to the c axis. 
The crystal is rocked backwards and forwards through a small 
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arc of several degrees on either side of a position such that the 
a axis always makes a small angle with the incident beam. The 
result is a photograph whose appearance suggests that of the 
spectra given by an optical ‘cross-grating,’ because the spots ^re 
arranged in vertical row lines as well as in horizontal layer lines. 
The majority of spots are due to reflections by planes parallel to 
the a axis, and their indexing is very simple. The spots on the 
zero layer lines have indices 010, 020, 030, 040 ; those on the first 
layer line on, 021, 031, 041, etc. The pattern is, in fact, a dis- 
torted network of cross-spectra, and a geometrical transformation 
which converts it into a rectilinear network enables indices to be 
assigned with ease. A complete rotation causes several of these 
series of cross-spectra to be superimposed ; in fig. 25c the row 
lines and layer lines are clearly shown. 

The method of the rotation photograph is the most useful 
of all the various methods. A single crystal is a requisite, but 
extremely small crystals suffice. The usual dimensions are of the 
order of o*i mm.^ and much smaller crystals weighing lO”® gram 
can be used. It is almost always possible to obtain a single 
crystal of these dimensions in the case of any crystallised sub- 
stance. The space-lattice and space-group are readily deduced. 
Each photograph gives a wide range of reflections, and a very 
fair idea of their relative intensities can be obtained. The 
majority of analyses are carried out by this means. 

The Powder Photograph 

The methods described above employ a single crystal. The 
powder method, developed independently ^ Debye and Scherrer, 
and by Hull, uses material in which the individual crystak are 
very small and oriented at random. A narrow beam of mono- 
chromatic radiation falls upon the microcrystalline aggregate. 
Amongst the vast number of small crystals there will always be 
some which are so oriented that a given reflection hM is possible. 
The crystalline fragmdnts which give these reflections must be 
so set that the angle of incidence of the ra5rs is correct, but they 
may have any orientation around the incident rays as axk. 
Hence tlie diffracted beams hkl will all lie on a cifcular cone. 
If recorded upon a plate perpetKlicular to the incident beam, 
each type of diffraction hM appears as a ring or halo surrouiiding 
the central spot, as in fig. 28. It isTnore convenient to employ a 

3 
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cylindrical photographic film whose axis is perpendicular to the 
incident radiation as in fig. 29 (a). Beams are then recorded which 
are bent through all angles up to nearly 180°, and when the film 



Fig. 28. — ^The rings of a powder photograph on a flat plate. The positions 
of the rings are those typical of a face-centred cubic lattice 


is unrolled it has the appearance shown in fig. 29 (b). Rays dif- 
fracted through a small angle make arcs around the central spot 
on the film, like an inner halo on the plate. When they are 
diffracted through 90° the cone becomes a fiat sheet, and the 



t«fL 9 o“l 0* , vfR ISO^R 

(b) 

Fig. 29. — ^Powder photograph on a cylindrical film 

corresponding trace on the film is a straight line. When dif- 
fracted through a larger angle the curvature is reversed, and 
tvhen the angle approaches 180° the traces consist of nearly 
circular arcs around the point where the incident rays entered 
the camera. Thus the curvature of the lines changes from the 
centre to the outside of the film. The series of powder 
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photographs in Chapters VII and X illustrates their typical 
appearance. 

If the material to be investigated is a microcrystalline con- 
glomerate such as a metal, a thin rod or plate can be used. Other- 
wise it is ground into a fine powder, which is placed in a very 
thin tube, or moulded into a rod with an adhesive, or fastened 
to a hair, placed along the axis of the camera. A very small 
amount of powder adhering to a hair gives excellent results. A 
powder which is too coarse gives a series of spots in place of 
lines, because all orientations of the crystalline particles do not 
occur. In such a case, the photograph can be greatly improved 
by rotating the specimen during the exposure. Fig. 30, PL V, 
p. 48, shows two photographs of the same material, the upper 
one being taken with the powder fixed, and the lower with the 
powder rotating. We are indebted to Dr Burgers for supplying 
this illustration. 

Types of camera used for powder photographs are described 
in a later volume ; although their principle is simple, the obtain- 
ing of clear sharp photographs depends upon a number of 
technical details of construction. It is desirable to avoid fogging 
of the film by scattered radiation, and with this object a hole is 
cut in the film through which the primary beam escapes, and the 
slit system is carefully designed. 

The Ka radiation from a metal of low atomic number, such 
as copper or iron, is generally used in the powder method, since 
the longer wave-length (as compared with Ka molybdenum) 
increases the separation from each other of the many lines upon the 
film, and also there is less general scattering. A filter is used 
which absorbs the KjS radiation. An extended use of the powder 
method, in fact, necessitates a battery of tubes, or a tube with 
an interchangeable anticathode, so that chromium, iron, cobalt, 
nickel, copper, or molybdenum radiation can be used as best 
suits the investigation. The examples of powder photographs 
in Chapter X illustrate these points. ' 

The lines of a powder photograph are identified by deducing 
the spacings of the corresponding planes from the positions of 
the lines, and finding by trial a crystal cell which will give the 
same spacings. The ease with which this can be done depends 
upon the number of variables to be dealt with. In a cubic 
crystal there is only one variable, the length of the unit cube 
edge. Hexagonal, rhombohedral, and tetragonal crystak have two 
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variables, a length and an axial ratio. It is feasible to identify 
the lines in their photographs ; Huirs graphs are widely used 
for this purpose. In these graphs the values of the axial ratio 
are measured on the vertical axis. For each axial ratio the 
values of sin & for the various reflections are plotted on a horizontal 
line to a logarithmic scale, so that a change in the scale of the 
structure simply corresponds to a bodily displacement of all the 
points to right or left. Curves are drawn connecting the points 
for a given hkl at different levels. We now plot the observed 
values of sin 6 logarithmically on a strip of paper, and move it 
about over the graphs, keeping it horizontal, until a match is 
obtained. The axial ratio and scale can then be read. 

In crystals of lower symmetry there are more than two vari- 
ables, and the number of lines becomes very great. It is almost 
impossible to unravel them unless something is known about the 
form of the unit cell from other sources. 

An interesting feature which is shown best by the powder 
photograph is, that the ‘resolving power ^ becomes very high 
when the reflected ray is thrown back through an angle 20, 
which is nearly If the spacing d is varied in the equation 

2d sin 6 we have 

Ad . sin 0 + dcos 6 . A 0 «o, 

Mfi^d== - tan Ojd. 

As the angle of incidence 6 approaches 90°, A 0 /Ad becomes 
very great. Such rays make the curves on the film in the neigh- 
bourhood of I, r in fig. 29 (b). Small variations in d, such as occur 
m an alloy when the proportions of the metals are varied, cause 
large alterations in the positions of the lines in this part of the 
film, and therefore can be accurately measured. The ordinary 
type of camera with a diameter of about 8 cm. will yield results 
accurate to 1/30,000 if full use of the region of high resolving 
power is made. 

The powder photograph is a very widely used method of 
investigation. It can be applied to any type of matter with 
crystalline arrangement, since it does not require single crystals. 
Each crystal gives its characteristic arrangement of lines upon the 
film, so that the constituents in mixtures of different crystals can 
be recognised and their quantities roughly estimated. It has 
been most useful in the investigation of metals and alloys, where 
single crystals are often impossible to obtain. It is fortunate 
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that these structures are generally of a highly symmetrical type, 
for, as explained above, the powder photographs are very hard to 
analyse when the symmetry is lower than cubic, tetragonal, or 
hexagonal. The use of the powder method as a method of 
analysis has therefore been limited almost entirely to the simpler 
forms of crystal, although as a method of identification it has a 
much wider and very valuable application. 

Other Methods of Analysis 

Other methods of analysis, differing more or less widely in 
principle from those described above, can be used. In the 
Weissenberg goniometer, monochromatic radiation falls upon 
a small single crystal, which is rotated around a zone axis as in 
the rotation photograph. Screens are so disposed as to cut out 
all but a single layer line, and the cylindrical film is displaced 
bodily parallel to its axis during the exposure, by a movement 
linked mechanically to the turning of the crystal. This makes 
it possible to record the setting of the crystal for each diffracted 
spot, since the crystal orientation can be deduced from the 
displacement of the spot in a direction parallel to the rotation 
axis. One layer line only can be examined at a time, but the indices 
of each spot can be found inimediately from its position. The 
ionisation spectrometer can be adapted to the powder method 
by measuring with the chamber the ionisation due to beams 
diffracted by the powder. The spectrometer can also be xised in 
a way analogous to that of the rotation photograph. By mounting 
the crystal on a vertical graduated circle, placed on the central 
table of the spectrometer, it is possible to turn it into such 
positions that all the diffracted beams recorded as spots in the 
rotation photograph can be measured individually. These 
methods and others are described in the section on technique 
in Vol. II. 


Summary 

The methods employed in analysing crystal structure are 
adapted to the form in which the crystalline mat^ial is available. 
If single crystals can be obtained, the rotation photograph is the 
most appropriate method. It generally gives all the information 
required for a complete analysis, though it has the drawku^ 
that the estimates of intensity sue only approximato. The Laue 
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method is useful as an indicator of the symmetry or pseudo- 
symmetry of the crystal. Though it has been successfully used 
for the analysis of crystals with a small number of parameters, 
it is not so powerful as the methods employing monochromatic 
radiation. The spectrometer, yielding precise measurements of 
intensity, gives the most information and may be used where 
other methods fail, but it is tedious and requires well-developed 
crystals. When the material is in the form of a finely divided 
powder, or is microciystalline in texture, the powder method 
must be used. Its limitations as a method of analysis arise from 
the difficulty of indexing the lines, in the case of orthorhombic, 
monoclinic,, and anorthic crystals. Its main field has been the 
investigation of very simple compounds, and of alloy structures, 
which almost universally have one of the highest forms of 
symmetry. 



CHAPTER IV 

EXAMPLES OF CRYSTAL ANALYSIS* 


Potassium Chloride and Sodium Chloride 


Examples of the analysis of certain simple crystals will be given 
in this chapter, in order to illustrate the application of the methods 
described in Chapter HI. 



One of the simplest types of structure, which was the first 
to be analysed by X-ray methods, is that representative of both 

^ Throusrhout this chapter, which discusses some of the first investigations 
of crystal st^cture, the earlier convention has been followed of listmg under a 
headmg such as * (loo) reflections ’ all reflections of type hoo permitted by tht 
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potassium and sodium chlorides. The structure is shown in 
fig. 3 1 , A. The crystals have cubic symmetry, and their structure 
is based on a lattice-work of cubes whose corners are occupied 
alternatively by metal and chlorine atoms, as shown by the dark 
and white spheres in the diagram. Either black or white may 
yepresent the metal, since they are equivalent positions. In the 



O’ 5' 10’ 15’ 20* 25" 30’ 35’ 40’ 


2d 

Fig. 32. — ^Measurement of reflections by KCl and NaCl made with 
the ionisation spectrometer 

diagram, black appears at comers and face centres of the large 
cube, and white at the centre of the edges and the cube centre, 
but if the alternative had been adopted of placing the cube corner 
at a white circle, obviously the positions would be reversed 
without causing any real diflFerence. 

This solution of the structure was arrived at by means of 
Laue photographs and by measurements made with the ionisa- 
tion spectrometer. The spectrometer measurements are shown 
graphically in fig. 32, and were made on natural or artificial faces 
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with indices (100), (no), (in). The crystal face was set at a 
series of glancing angles 0 over a range between 4° and 20®. 
The ionisation chamber was set in each case at the angle 20, 
so that it received the reflected beam, and the strength of the 
beam was measured by observing the ionisation when the X-ray 
bulb was operated for an interval of about four seconds. The 
anticathode in the experiment was made of palladium, and the 
two peaks which appear in different orders in the curves for all 
faces are the Ka and Kj 3 lines in the palladium spectrum, the 
Ka peak being the stronger of the two. 

At the time these first experiments were made nothing was 
known either about the arrangement of the atoms in the crystals 
or the wave-length of the palladium K radiation. The informa- 
tion represented by the diagram solved both problems. Consider 
first the curves for potassium chloride, which have the simpler 
form. Each face gives a series of peaks superimposed upon a 
continuous curve which represents the white radiation, the peaks 
diminishing regularly as the glancing angle increases. The Ka 
peak reflected from the (100) face occurs at glancing angles whose 
sines are in the ratio 1:2:3, these being reflections of the first, 
second, and higher orders according to the equation 

tiX-zdsm. 0. 

The same relation holds for the other faces. 

If next the angles be compared at which the first reflection 
from the faces (roo), (i 10), (in) takes place, the relative spacings 
of the corresponding planes can be measured, since d is inversely 
proportional to sin 6 . Let the spacings parallel to these faces 
be ^(111) 5 ^be first spacing must be the greatest, since 

it occurs at the smallest angle. A comparison of the sines shows 
that within the errors of measurement 

iMim) : iMuo> : iMiii) = i : Va : V 3. 

This ratio is to be expected from a series of scattering points in 
simple cubical array, which has a unit cell as in fig. 33 (a). The 
planes parallel to the face (100) have the spacing OA, which will 
be called a, .The face (no) is parallel to one axis of the cube 
and makes equal intercepts on the other two. BEFC is a plane 
parallel to this face, and clearly the spacing is given by 

, ^(110) “ QP ” a/Vz, 
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Similarly ABC is parallel to (in), and the spacing OQ is given by 

^(ui) = OQ = «/v'3- 


We therefore infer from these measurements made with KCI 
that the crystal contains a simple array of similar diffracting units 
arranged at the corners of a cubic lattice. 

When the results for KCI and NaCI are compared, it will be 
seen that corresponding spectra occur at a slightly smaller angle 
for KCI than for NaCL For instance, the first-order spectrum 
from the (loo) face was found at 5^23' for KCI and 6*^0' for 
NaCl. The planes must be more widely spaced in the first case, 
with the ratio 

sin 6° o' : sin 5"" 23' = 1-115 : i. 


If the crystals have the same structure, this difference in scale 
should correspond to the difference in molecular volumes (the 
molecular weights divided by the densities) of the crystals, which 
are 37*2 and 26-7 respectively. The cube root of the molecular 
volume should be proportional to Actually 



= 1117, 


agreeing with the ratio calculated from the angles of reflection, 
and affording a check on the assumption that the two crystals 
are similar in structure. 

In the next place, the spectra from the (in) face of NaCl 
show a weak peak near 5°, as well as the stronger peak near 10®, 
which corresponds to the first order from the (i 1 1) of KCI. This 
is the real first-order reflection, and corresponds to a spacing 
2a/ V3, not a/V3 as in potassium chloride. The diagrams in 
fig. 31 explain the difference. 

In KCI, the potassium and chlorine atoms have nearly the 
same scattering power for X-rays, owing to the closeness of their 
atomic numbers, which are 19 and 17 respectively. Hence the 
lattice appears to have equal diffracting centres at all corners of 
the small cubes, whether black or white, as we had already con- 
cluded from a study of the reflections. In rock-salt, however, 
the true relative spacing of the planes shows up, being no longer 
disguised by a similarity in scattering power between metal and 
chlorine such as exists in KCI. The planes parallel to (100), 
(no), (in) have the structure shown in fig. 31, B. The first 
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two sets contain both sodium and chlorine atoms in equal numbers, 
and consequently successive sheets are identical. The last set, 
parallel to (m), consists of alternate sheets of sodium and 
chlorine atoms. If Na and Cl had been identical, and the lattice 
therefore simple cubic, the spacings would be in the' ratio 
I : 1/V2 : 1/ V3. Actually they are in the ratio i : ijVz : 2/V3 



as .shown, since we must measure spacings between identical 
planes. 

The first-order spectrum from planes parallel to (iii) is 
weak, because waves reflected by the chlorine planes are oppc^ed 
by waves reflected from the intermediate so^um planes. For 
the second order there is a path diflFerence of two wave-lengths 
for waves reflected from succe^ive chlorine planes, and thus the 
waves reflected by the intermediate sodium planes add their 
effects to those reflected from the chlorine planes. In general, 
odd orders will all be weak, even orders strong. Thus all features 
of the observed reflections are explained by the structure of 
fig. 31, A. 

We may consider the relations between these spacings in 
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another way. There are three types of space-lattice which 
possess cubic symmetry. These are the simple cubic lattice, 
the face-centred cubic lattice, and the body-centred cubic lattice, 
and each is illustrated in fig. 33. The unit cubes of thfe two 
latter structures must be taken to be defined by the axes OA', 
OB', OC' ; the edge will in all cases be called a„.. It will be 
clear from the figure that reflections for all indices hkl are not 
always possible. For instance, the face-centrcd lattice of fig. 33 {b) 
has two planes parallel to (too) between O and A'. The only 
possible reflections are 200, 400, 600, etc., since those with odd 
indices are destroyed by interference. Similarly, no is impos- 
sible, and only the reflections 220, 440, 660 occur. On the other 
hand, the dotted lines show that in is a possible reflection, for 
the presence of the additional points on the face centres does not 
introduce intervening planes in this case. In general, it can be 
seen that the indices hkl of a possible reflection are all odd or 
all even. 

In the body-centred lattice of fig. 33 (c) the rule is diflFerent. 
Again, 200, 400, 600 are alone possible. On the other hand, no 
is possible, while the first reflection from the (in) face has the 
indices 222. For this lattice, the rule holds that A+A + / must 
be even. 

The reflections of lowest order, and the relative values of 
sin B at which they occur, are therefore given by the following 
table: — 



Indices 

sin 6 is 
proportional 
to 


Simple cubic lattice 

100 

1 

ht k, 1 have all values. 


1x0 




XII 

^3 


Face-centred cubic 

200 

2 

/z> /f, / are all odd or 

lattice. 

220 

2^2 

all even. 


III 

V3 


Body-centred cubic 

200 

2 

h + k^'l must be 

lattice. 

1 X 0 

V2 

even. 


222 

2V3 
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If aw is the length of unit cube side, it is easy to show that 



The spacings hitherto calcukted are simple examples of this rule. 

Finally, once the arrangement of any crystal structure is 
definitely known, both its scale and the wave-length of an X-ray 
beam can be determined. In the NaCl structure, one atom or 
half a molecule is associated with each of the eight small cubes 
of fig. 31. A cubic element has eight comers, but each of these 
is shared between eight cubes. Thus the mass associated with 
unit cube must be Mm/2, where M is the molecular weight and 
m is one-sixteenth the mass of an oxygen atom. This must be 
equal to pa®, where p is the density of the crystal. Therefore 


Mm 

2p ■ 


In the case of NaCl, the equation leads to the value 


a = 2-8r4x io“®cm. 

Substituting the observed angle of reflection of the rays from the 
face with this spacing in the formula ‘ 


A=2a sin ff, 


the value 0*586 x io~* cm. is obtained for the wave-length of the 
PdKa radiation. ^ 

It has been assumed in this calculation that the difEracting 
centres are atoms, and not groups of atoms. This assumption 
was a natufd one to make in the case of the original analysis, 
because it led to so simple an explanation of the difference b^ween 
potassium and sodium chlorides. It is confirmed in several in- 
dependent ways, such as by the quantum relationship between 
the X-ray wave-lengths and p(^»ntial, and by the di^action of 
X-rays by a ruled grating. ' 

Such a calculation now determines the linear scale for all 
X-ray diffraction processes. Unknown ciystsd spacings can be 
measured by using a known wave-length, or conversely the 
wave-lmgth of a spectral line can be measured by using a crystal 
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with a known spacing or ‘ grating constant.’ In particular, we can 
measure the absolute dimensions of the unit cell when investi- 
gating a new crystal, and thus by using the density and molecular 
weight determine how many molecules (it is always a small 
integer) there are in each cell. 

Laue, Powder, and Rotation Photographs of KCl 
AND NaCl 

The rules for reflections by these structures, considered above 
for a few special planes, can now be stated in a general way for 
reflections with any .indices. 

(а) Indices hhl must be all odd or all even. This is so because 
the structure is founded on a face-centred cubic space-group 
(examples, 200, 220, in). 

(б) When the indices are odd, the reflection is due to an 
opposition of the effect of chlorine and sodium or chlorine 
and potassium. In the former case the reflection is weak, and 
in the latter case its intensity is vanishingly small (examples, 
III. 333)- 

(c) When the indices are even, the effects of chlorine and 
metal are combined, and the reflection is strong (examples, 200, 
220, 222). 

The features of Laue, powder, and rotation photographs of 
KCl and NaCl may be interpreted by these rules. We take 
these in order. 

Figs. 34 and 35 represent diagrammatically the Laue photo- 
graphs, which were originally used to establish the structures 
along with the determination by the spectrometer. The intensi- 
ties of the spots are indicated by the sizes of the black circles. 
The incident radiation is parallel to a cube axis in each case. 
The chief characteristic of the KCl diagram is its simplicity, 
for all intersections of the circles representing the main zones, 
throughout a certain region, appear with a regular gradation of 
intensity. This feature can only be ascribed to a simple arrange- 
ment of diffracting points at cube comers. 

If we contrast with* this the NaCl diagram in fig. 35 it will 
be seen that the distribution of spots is not so regular. In 
particular, the innermc^t zone shows spots with indices 151, 351, 
which are absent in the case of KCl. This is so because the 
first-order reflection from these planes, possible in the case of 
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the NaCl structure, falls within the range of white radiation, 
whereas in the case of KCl the first order is destroyed by inter- 
ference, as has been explained above, and a second-order reflection 
falls outside the short-wave limit. 

The first crystal analysis was actually made with the aid 
of these diagrams, though the development of the spectrometer 


oil 



Fig. 34. — Stereographic projection of Laue photograph of KCI 


immediately afterwards provided a much more direct and 
powerful method. 

The powder photc^raphs of KCl and. NaCl, using copper Ka 
radiation, are shown in fig. 36, PI. V, p. 48. The K/8 line has been 
cut out by means of a nickel filter. Each line is identified by means 
of the glancing an^e 6 at which it has been reflected, which can 
be calculated from a measurement of the film and a knowledge 
nf the radius of the camera. The latter constant is generally 
measured by calibrating the camera with a powder of known 
structure. Since &m 6 ’fXVhfi + + Plza^ we can find by trial 

integers kkl which lead to the same value of ^ 0jVh^+k*+P 
for e»± line. 
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The indices of the lines are marked in the diagram. Lines 
which appear in both diagrams are indexed above, the corre- 
spondence being shown by the links between the two photographs. 
The additional lines which appear in NaCl alone are indexed 
below. In certain cases different sets of planes have the same 



Fig. 35. — Stereographic projection of Laue photograph of NaCl 


spacing, and the corresponding line is due to a superposition of 
both reflections. For instance, 

5* +!*+!* = 27 =3* + 3® + 3®, 

4® + 4*+2* =36 = 6®-l-o®+o*, etc. 

A comparison of the two photographs reveals the same rules 
as in the case of othes methods of analysis. KCl gives only such 
reflections as correspond to even indices, whereas NaCl gives in 
addition a weaker set of lines for which the indices are all 'Qdd, 
and which are due to planes in. which Na and Cl sheets alternate. 
I'he foundation upon a face-centred lattice is proved by the 
appearance of all-even and all-odd indices alone. It is also 
apparent that the NaCl structure is built on a smaller scale than 


PLATE V 



30. — Powder photographs taken with the same material (a carbide 
of tantalum) but with the powder stationary in the upper photo- 
graph and rotated during the exposure in the lower photograph 
^Burgers, Philips Laboratory, Eindhoven) 



Fig. 36. — Powder photographs of KCl and NaCl 
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the KCl structure, because corresponding lines occur at greater 
angles. 

Although the KCl structure is simple, there is no regular 
gradation in the intensity of its lines. The photograph illus- 
trates very well an important factor — ^the number of contributing 
planes. Each ring or line in a powder photograph is due to the 
fortuitous orientation of a number of small crystals in a posi- 
tion for reflection. A crystal particle can contribute to 200, for 
instance, if any one of its six cube faces (100), (010), (001), (100), 
(010), (001) are set correctly. On the other, hand, it can contribute 
to a reflection for which all the indices are unequal, such as 642 
or 531, if any one of 48 faces of the crystal is set correctly, since 
thpre are 48 permutations of these indices. There is there- 
fore a much higher chance of such a plane being in the right 
position, or in other words, many more crystalline particles will 
contribute to 642 than to 200. This eflFect is well marked in the 
photograph. The factor is, for instance, 8 for 222, 6 for 400, 
24 for 420, and again 8 for 444, 24 for 640, and 48 for 642. 
Allowance for this factor is essential to the interpretation of the 
photograph. 

Other factors influencing the intensity of the lines depend 
in a continuous way upon the angle, and can be allowed for 
(the complete formula is given in Chapter IX). In an accurate 
investigation the density of the lines is measured by a micro- 
photometer, and compared with a scale of density printed on the 
same film by a stepped exposure to the direct radiation. 

The results of an examination of KCl and NaCl by the method 
of the rotation photograph are shown by the diagrams of fig. 37. 
The photographs were obtained by turning the crystals about the 
cube edge, face diagonal, and cuhe diagonal as axes respectively. 
The indices of each spot can be found if we consider it as placed 
at the intersection of a layer line with one of the haloes which a 
powder photograph of the same crystal would yield. 

Circles have been drawn in each case corresponding to the 
innermost haloes iii, 200, 220, 311, 222, 400 of a powder photo- 
graph. A spot with one of these sets of indices, or its permuta- 
tions, must lie on the corresponding halo, and at the same time 
it must lie on the appropriate layer line. The layer lines when 
the crystal is rotated about the c cube edge correspond to 

/= -2, -I, o, I, 2, etc. 


4 



KOI. [xii] 


NaCl. [hi] 

Fig. 37. — ^Diagrams representing rotation photographs of KCl and NaCl 
taken with CuKa radiation 
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It can be shown that in the other cases the layer lines have the 
following characteristics : — 

Rotation about [on], A + /= -2, ~ i, o, i, 2, etc. 

Rotation about [in], + -2, -i, o, i, 2, etc. 

These conditions determine the possible indices in each case. 

The evidence of the rotation photograph decides in favour of 
the same structure of NaCl and KCI as that found by the other 
methods, and may be briefly summed up. In the first place, 
the NaCl results show that the layer lines are farthest apart 
when the crystal is rotated about [01 1], the face diagonal. * Hence 
the lattice-points are closest along this diagonal, and the space- 
lattice is therefore face-centred cubic. This is a simple example 
of a very useful property of rotation photographs. They deter- 
mine with certainty the form and dimensions of the space-lattice, 
since the layer lines give the spacing of the lattice-points along 
each important ciystal zone. In NaCl, any spot lying on a halo 
with odd indices in, 31 1 is weak in comparison with such 
as lie on haloes ^ith even indices. Similarly the spots on the 
odd layer lines are weak when rotation is about [100] or [iii]- 
In KCI spots lying on haloes in, 311 are too weak to observe. 
The smaller scale of the NaCl structure as compared with KCI 
is again evident by the larger scale of its photograph. 

The Analysis of Zincblende, Diamond, and Fluor 

Zincblende, ZnS, is another binary compound which forms 
crystals belonging to the cubic system. The spectra of zinc- 
blende are shown in fig. 38, the angles zd and intensities being 
indicated by the positions and heights of the vertical lines. 

In the three sets of spectra illustrated here, the first-order 
spectra h^ve the same relative positions for the three faces as 
have those of NaCl, and a more complete examination shows that 
this is true for all reflections given by the crystal. It is clearly 
based, like NaCl, on a face-centred cubic lattice. The side of 
the unit cubical cell, determined by the angle of reflection, is 
5-42 A. From the density and molecular weight of ZnS, it can 
be deduced that there are four molecules in the unit cell. Since 
the lattice itself has four points in each cell, it is a necessary 
consequence that the atoms of zinc lie on one face-centred cubic 
lattice, and the atoms of sulphur on a second lattice interi>ene- 
trating the first. 
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The relative positions of zinc and sulphur cannot, however, 
be the same as in NaCl, as a comparison of the spectra will show. 
The (no) reflections alone show a normal decrease towards the 
higher orders, indicating that the sulphur atoms lie on the same 
sheets as the zinc atoms, for any other arrangement would cause 
the intensities to fluctuate. The (loo) reflections, on the other 
hand, have a small first order and a large second order, like the 
(iix) reflections of NaCl. The sulphur sheets must alternate 
with the zinc sheets so as to reduce the odd orders. If the 
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Fig. 3S. — Spectrometer measurements on diamond and zincblende 


sulphur atoms are to He in the (no) sheets, and between the 
(100) sheets, each atom must be placed at the centre of one of the 
small cubes in fig. 39, A. 

Only four sulphur atoms can be shown in the figure, inside 
the unit cell, but if cubes such as this were stacked side by side 
so as to continue the pattern, it would be obvious that the sulphur 
atoms are also on a face-centred lattice like the zinc atoms. 

The arrangements of the planes parallel to (100), (no), (ni) 
are shown in the lower part of the figure. The planes parallel 
to (in) are of a new type, the spacing being such that the distance 
Zn-Zn is four times the distance Zn-S. It is not hard to see 
how this will affect the spectra, explaining .their appearance in 
fig. 38. For the second order 222 the waves from the sulphur 
sheets are in opposite phase to those from the zinc sheets, because 
the phase diflference between Zn and Zn for 222 is 4ir, and that 
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between Zn and S is one-quarter of this amount, or v. Hence 
the second order should be weakened relatively to the first and 
third as the diagram shows. The arrangement of zinc and 
sulphur atoms thus explains all the observations satisfactorily. 

The next crystal considered is rimpler than zincblende, but 
the latter has been discussed first, because its spectra reveal 
more clearly the face-centred cubic lattice, which is the basis of 
both structures. 


E e J 



Fig., 39.— Structure of zincUetute, and arrangement of its planes 


Diamond, one of the modifications of carbon, forms crystals 
belonging to the cubic system. The reflections are shown in the 
diagram of fig. 40. The first spectra occur at angles whose sines 
are in the ratio 

3 : Vz : V^jz, 

This ratio is not characteristic of any sjMice-lattice. Moreover, 
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the spectra reflected from the face (m) are peculiar in that the 
second order is exceedingly faint, although the first, third, fourth, 
and fifth spectra are quite large. 

The nature of the structure which produces these effects can 
■_ be understood by com- 
paring this case with that 
of zincblende. In the 

2 4 “ latter crystal, 222 is small 

(110) because Zn and S oppose 

L I their effects, and 200 is 

^ small for the same reason. 
If Zn and S are replaced 

— by identical atoms, 222 

Fig. 40, — Diagram representing the relative and 200 WOuld disappear 

would resemble those 
given by diamond. We are thus led to substitute carbon atoms for 
both black and white spheres in fig. 39, A, obtaining the structure 



Fig. 4i.7^Structure of diamond. Successive iii planes of the unit 
cube have been shaded 


shown in fig. 41. In concordance with this solution, it can be 
verified from the density that the unit cube contains eight atoms 



PLATE VI 



Model of diamond 

Horizontal and vertical planes perpendicular to 
the paper are (no) planes 



Model of diamond 

Horizontal planes perpendicular to the paper 
are (in) planes 

Fig. 4 Z. — Structure of diamond 


(P. 54) 
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of carbon. The resulting structure is an elegant one, which was 
one of the first achievements of the new methods of crystal 
analysis. The carbon atoms are arranged in two interpenetrating 
face-centred lattices. Each atom of lattice B is surrounded by four 
atoms of lattice A, and mce versa. This suggests a simple way of 
considering the structure ; links can be drawn from atom to atom 
in such a way that each is joined to four neighbours. The 
scaffolding of the cubic cells can be dispensed with, and a struc- 
ture is obtained which is shown in fig. 42, PL VI, p. 54. The 
model illustrates well the pairs of planes parallel to each (iii) face. 

An interesting point of X-ray optics arises in connection with 
the diamond structure. If the atoms were spherically sym- 
metrical, the 222 spectrum should vanish. Actually it can be 
observed, though it is very weak. Its existence can be explained 
by a distortion of the carbon atoms, which reduces their sym- 
metry to that. of a tetrahedron, and such a distortion would be 
produced by the linking of each atom to four neighbours. It can 
•be shown that this distortion would, in fact, produce a very 
weak 222 spectrum. On the other hand, the 200 spectrum should 
still vanish even if this distortion is present, and in agreement 
with this the spectrum is not observed. 

One other structure may be briefly described, because it 
illustrates a point of interest. The reflections given by the cubic 
crystal fluor, CaF2, resemble those given by diamond. The 
structure ivhich accounts for these reflections is very simple ; it is 
based, like the others considered so far, on a face-centred cubic 
lattice, and has four molecules of CaF2 in the unit cell. The 
calcium atoms are arranged on a face-centred cubic lattice, and the 
fluorine atoms occupy the centres of the small cubes as do the 
sulphur atoms in zincblende. In this case, however, there are 
twice as many flimrine atoms as calcium atoms. The fluorine 
atoms must be placed at the centres of all the small cubes, instead 
of in one-half of these cubes as in the zincblende structure. 
The arrangement of the principal planes is then given by fig. 43. 

As in diamond, it is found experimentally that the reflections 
200 and 222 are weak or absent. However, the vanishing of 
the spectra is not due to the destructive interference of waves 
from planes containing identical atoms, but to the interfer- 
ence of waves from planes containing Ca and Fa respectively. 
The calcium planes and fluorine planes must be nearly equivalent 
as regards reflecting power. It appears that one calcium atom 
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(atomic number 20) nearly balances two fluorine atoms (atomic 
number 9). 

This example shows that, in order to examine the diffraction 
of X-rays by crystals more closely, it is necessary to know the 
efficiencies of various atoms as scatterers of X-rays. In the 
earlier experiments it was assumed that the scattering power 
was proportional to the atomic number, or number of electrons 
contained in the atom. Such cases as that of fluorspar gave 
support to this assumption as being a first approximation to the 
truth. Actually, the problem is considerably more complicated. 
At small angles of scattering, the amplitude of the waves scattered 
by the atom is approximately proportional to the atomic number, 
but the amount scattered by a given atom falls off as the angle 



increases. The fall is very rapid for the light atoms, less so for 
heavy atoms. For instance, the 600 reflection by fluor is appreci- 
able, because at this greater angle Ca scatters more than Fg. 
The / curves’, which enable the amounts scattered by the various 
atoms at different angles to be estimated, are highly important 
in analysis, and will be described more fully in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Crystal Structures with Parameters 

In the crystals considered so far, the atoms are situated at 
certain definite points of the space-lattice, such as cube corners 
or centres, and face centres. They cannot be displaced from these 
precise positions without a degradation of the symmetry of the 
crystal. One may have to choose between certain alternatives in 
placing the atoms, but each alternative is precisely defined, and 
this simplifies the analysis. Such- simple cases are very excep- 
tional. In the vast majority of crystals, a typical atom of one of 
the components may lie at any point along some axis, or on some 
plane, or be in what is termed a ‘general position’ with no 
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geometrical restraints. As long as other atoms occupy corre- 
sponding positions, the arrangement is in accord with the crystal 
symmetry. Instead of choosing between certain definite alterna- 
tives, it is necessary to fix for each atom the value of one, two, 
or three parameters^ which determine the atomic position, and 
which may have any values over wide limits. The greater the 
number of these parameters, the more difficult it is to analyse 
the structure. 

Sodium chloride, zincblende, diamond, and fluor are examples 
of structures with no parameters. Some structures with one or 
two parameters will now be considered. It must be realised, 
however, that such cases are still extremely simple. The more 
typical crystal may have ten, twenty, or forty parameters, to all 
of which values must be assigned before the analysis of the 
structure is complete. 

Iron Pyrites 

Iron pyrites, FeSg, is an example of a crystal with one para- 
meter. The cubic unit cell has an edge of 5*405 A., and contains 
four molecules of FeSg. The integrated reflections* from the 
principal faces are given in Table I, and it will be at once 
obvious that they are a more complicated set than any as yet 
considered. In no case is there a regular succession of spectra 
diminishing in intensity towards the higher orders, and the 
planes parallel to all three types of faces must have a complex 
arrangement. 

Table I 


Int^ated RefiecHom {p) by Iron Pyrites^ meastered zoith the 
Ionisation Spectrometer (Parker and Wkitehoosb) 


hoo^ 

p X lo* 

'iMt 

^ p X lO* 

Mo 

P X lO* 

200 

99.7 


44.0 

220 

S 4-4 

400 

0-32 


36-4 

440 

37-6 

600 

3*12 


19-7 


358 

goo 

. 14*2 

444 

0-14 

flSo 

3-60 

1000 

3'92 


9-29 

i 

. . 

1200 




, . 

» • 

• • 



i‘i5 


• • 


These integrated reflections are expressed in absolute measure\ in a 
way described in Chapter IX. 
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A simple way of arranging the atoms of iron and of sulphur 
would be that of the fiuor structure. The iron atoms would 
then lie on a face-centred cubic lattice, and the sulphur atoms 
occupy the centres of all the small cubes. It is clear, however, 
that this will not explain the observed reflections. Sulphur has 
an atomic number of i6, iron of 26, and the (lOo) planes of a 
fluor-like structure would have alternate sheets of Fe and S2. 
This should give very weak 200, strong 400, weak 600, strong 
800, etc., whereas the observed intensities are of a very diflFerent 
type. Similarly, a fluor-like structure would give a very weak 
222, whereas it is present as a strong reflection. The sulphur 
and iron atoms in FeS2 cannot be in these very symmetrical 



(a) lb) 

Fig. 44. — ^Elements of the structures of CaFs and FeS2, showing the 
displacement of the sulphur atom in the latter structure 


positions, and some of the symmetry elements of fluor must be 
sacriflced in order to explain the observations. 

Fig. 44 (a) represents a small cube of the fluor structure. It 
has a fluorine atom at the centre and four calcium atoms at the 
comers. The four diagonals which are drawn intersecting in 
the centre of the cube are axes of threefold symmetry of the 
whole structure, and are, of course, continuous through a row 
of cubes. Four such axes pass through each corner of the cube, 
as would be apparent if the structure were continued. 

If the atom at the centre of the cube is to be displaced from 
its position, it is impossible to retain the four axes of symmetry 
passing through it. One at most can be retained, the atom slid- 
ing along a diagonal as in fig. 44 (i). The sulphur atom must 
remain on this one axis, as otherwise all trigonal symmetry would 
be destroyed, and the crystal must possess trigonal axes since it 
is cubic. Each iron atom and each sulphur atom now lies on 
one, and only one, trigonal axis. In fig. 44 (A) the axis going 
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through one of the iron atoms is shown ; the axes which pass 
through the other three iron atoms are supplied by neighbouring 
cubes. This arrangement, which is rather hard to visualise, 
may be made more clear by fig. 45, which shows eight of the 
cubes stacked together in two sets of four, the sets being separated 
so as to make the construction more obvious. Each cube con- 
tains one trigonal axis, and none of these axes intersects any other. 
Each trigonal axis is continued in both directions, so as to pass 
through a string of cubes of the extended structure. 



are shown separate in order to make the arrangement more clear 

It will ht clear that there is one parameter to be determined 
in this structure, this being the distance of the sulphur atom 
from the cube comer. Symmetry is satisfied if all sulphur 
atoms are displaced equally, and the amount of displacement, 
must be determined by finding a value which explains the observed 
reflections. The four iron atoms, on the other hand, are in fixed 
positions, ^ce they lie at symmetry centres. 

A first approximation to the p<^ition of the sulphur atoms 
can be got from die (lOo) reflections. The reflection 200 is 
large, 400 and ^00 are very weak, 800 and 1000 strong for reflec- 
tions at so high an angle. The sheets of atoms are shown in 
fig. 46. If the distance Fe-S were one-quarter of the distance 
Fe-Fe, sulphur and iron would act in opposition for 400. If 
it were one-sixth, they would act in opposition for 600. Since 
both 400 and boo are weak, the actual distance must be about 
one-fifth. In order that the sheets may have this spacing, the 
sulphur atom must be displaced along the diagonal until it divides 
it in the ratio 1:4. As far as these planes go, the displacement 
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from the centre of the cube may take place either towards or 
away from the iron atoms along the diagonal, but consideration 
of the (in) reflections shows that the displacement takes place 
away from the iron atoms and towards the empty corner, as in 
fig- 45- 

The sheets of atoms parallel to (loo), (no), (lii) will now 
be arranged as in fig, 46. These sheets are of a more compli- 
cated kind than the simple AB, AB type of arrangement hitherto 
considered. The intensity of reflection can be calculated, how- 
ever, in exactly the same way, except that we must now find the 



F« S 5 fe S S Ft 



Fig. 46. — Arrangement of planes in FeS2 structure 


resultant of waves from several sets of planes. As an instance, 
we may consider the reflections from (100), assuming the distance 
between Fe and S to be exactly one-fifth of the distance between 
successive sheets of iron atoms. The phase difference of the 
reflected waves is 2^7/5 for 200, 477/5 for 400, and so forth. If 
/if fz represent the amplitudes of waves scattered by these atoms, 
the amplitudes for the different orders are as follows : — 

200 /iH- 2/2 cos (277/5) =/i+ 0.62/2, 

400 /i+ 2/2 cos (4 Ws)==/i“I-S8/2> 

600 /i-f2/2Cos (677/5) 1.58/2, 

800 /i + 2/2 cos (877/5) -/i + 0-62/2, 

1000 /i + 2/2 cos (1077/5) =/i + 2/2. 

Remembering that one would expect /2 for sulphur to be rather 
greater than one-half of/^ for iron, and that the intensities of 
the reflections are dependent upon the squares of the amplitudes, 
we should therefore expect the 200 and 800 orders to be present 
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in about their normal ratio, but 400 and 600 to be extremely 
weak, which is in fact observed. Similar calculations show that 
for the (no) planes 440 is enhanced as compared with 220, and 
that for the (in) planes the first and fourth orders should be 
relatively weak and the fifth enhanced. In both cases this agrees 
with observation. 

The above calculations have been given in an approximate 
form, since the main point has been to illustrate the principles 
involved in the determination of a parameter. The results of a 
precise determination are given in Table II. The integrated 
intensities are converted into estimates of ^Sciency of diffraction, 
or F values, by the formula given in Chapter IX. These are 
compared with F values based on the !biown scattering efficiencies 
of iron and sulphur at different angles (the iron and sulphur f 
curves), and the parameter is adjusted until the best agreement 
is obtained. The measurements were made by Parker and 
Whitehouse. Their results show that the displacement of the 
sulphur atom as described above is more than one-fifth of the 
diagonal in fig. 44, the actual amount beii^ 0'228. The agree- 
ment obtained by using the parameter is seen in the table, which 
affords a good example of more precise methods of measurement. 


Tabls II 

Comparison of Observed and Calculated F Values of Iron Pyrites 
The F values are those for the unit FeSj. Parameter u=o-ii4 


*hoo 

1 F, obs. 1 

Fjcalc. 

hhh 

IF.obs.l 

F, calc. 

kho 

[ F, obs. 1 

F, calc. 

200 

22^9 

22*9 
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220 

Z&2 

X7-^ 

400 

i ‘5 

- 1-4 


16-1 

iS-o 

440 

21*0 

23*5 

600 

6*2 

5-8 


14-6 

-14.4 

660 

8*4 

0.4 

doo 

i6*7 

i$*7 

444 

1-4 

~ 0-5 

aso 

9*5 


xooo 

10*1 

ii-7 

555 


-14*5 

... 



1200 

\ 

2*1 

666 

O-I 

6*1 


... 



... 

... 

777 



■ 

... 
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StlMMARY 

The foregoing examples illustrate the principles on which 
crystal analysis is based. A series of diffracted beams is ob^rved 
by one of the experimental methods. Measurement of the 
glancing angles at which these beams are reflected from the 
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crystal planes makes it possible to determine the spacing of these 
planes, and so to construct a framework or space-lattice on 
which the crystal pattern is built. The density of the crystal 
gives the number of molecules in the unit cell of the lattice. 
Various arrangements of the atoms are then tried in an attempt 
to find one which explains the strength of all* the diffracted beams, 
and so can be accepted as correct. 

In the examples, a complete and logical deduction of the 
structure has not been attempted. The original analyses of 
these simple structures were based on the examination of a few 
planes. Though further work has confirmed their correctness, 
the data would now be considered insufficient, and it is clear that 
the analyses were successful because X-rays were only used to 
decide l^tween a few definite alternatives. A proper treatment 
involves the examination of a large number of reflections of all 
classes. 

Before describing the general procedure in analysing more 
complex crystals, it is necessary to go more deeply into the 
symmetry of the crystalline arrangement. When the atomic 
positions depend upon a large number of parameters, the diffi- 
culty of testing different arrangements and discovering the true 
one is greatly increased. As a first step in this search it is possible 
to deduce the scheme of symmetry according to which the atoms 
or molecules are disposed, the ‘space-group/ which will be dealt 
with in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V 

CRYSTAL SYMMETRY 


A LOGICAL treatment would place the description of crystal sym- 
metry earlier in this volume, before the sections on methods and 
results of X-ray analysis. This course has not been followed, 
because it is easier to discuss symmetry by referring to actual 
structures such as those described in the last chapter. The com- 
plexities of crystal symmetry are more apparent than real, and a 
few diagrams and models serve to illustrate the main principles. 
It is essential to grasp the significance of the terms space^-latticey 
point-groupy and space-group y and to see how these geometrical 
attributes of a crystal can be determined. Once the fun<fa- 
mental ideas are clear, it is easy to treat any particular case with 
the aid of lists and diagrams of space-groups which have been 
expressly designed for X-ray analysis. 

The Space-lattice 

The space-lattice has already been described. It is formed 
by taking a series of points in the crystal pattern which are 
identical in every respect, and it is a measure of the intervals at 
which the pattern repeats. 

The most generd type of space-lattice has unequal axes Uy 
by c encli^ng angles a, j 3 , y which are not right angles. Compara- 
tively few crystals, however, are based on a lattice of this type. 
In most cases the pattern has ^me elements of symmetry, in- 
volving a special relationship between the axes and angles. For 
instance, when there are three equal axes at right angles, the 
space-lattice has symmetry of the cubic type. 

If we try other special relationships between the axes and 
angles, we find that this is not the only lattice which has cubic 
symmetry. Suppose the simple cubic lattice to be extended or 
compressed along the diagond OO' in fig. 47, so that its three 
equal axes continue to make angles with each other which are 

^3 
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equal but are no longer right angles. When the mutual inclina- 
tion is 60*^, points of the lattice again arrange themselves in a 
cubic manner as in fig. 47 (6), where some points of neighbour- 
ing unit cells have been included. The cube outlined by dotted 
lines is not a unit cell of the space-lattice, since it has four points 
associated with it, but it is convenient to think of the lattice in 
terms of this cube, since it displays the full symmetry* We 
therefore speak of such a lattice as a * face-centred cubic lattice,^ 
since the points are at comers and face centres of a set of cubes. 
Another type of so-called cubic lattice is obtained when the angle 
between each pair of axes of the true lattice is 109° 28', and this 



Fig. 47. — ^The three cubic space-lattices 


is known as the ‘body-centred cubic lattice’ (fig. 47 (c)), the 
points being at comers and centres of a set of cubes. An alterna- 
tive way of arriving at the form of these cubic lattices is to start 
with three equal axes OA, OB, OC making equal angles with 
each other, and to note that cubic symmetry occurs (a) when 
OA, OB, OC are at right angles ; (6) when AA', BB', CC' are at 
right angles ; (c) when OA', OB', OC' are at right angles. Trial 
shows that only these three space-lattices have symmetry of the 
cubic type. 

Other lattices have symmetry of a special type, and in all there 
are fourteen kinds of space-lattice which have symmetry of seven 
distinct types. These correspond to the seven ‘ systems ’ in which 
all types of symmetry observed in crystals can be grouped. 

Triclinic or anorthic (r). Three unequal axes, making un- 
equal angles with each other. 

Monoclinic (2, 3). 'Three unequal axes, one of which 

is at right angles to the other two. 
Rhombic or orthorhombic Three unequal axes at right angles. 

(4. 5. 6 , 7)' 





12 13 14 

Fig. 48. — ^The fourteen space-lattices 

I. Pi, triclinic. 2. Pzlm, monoclinic. 3. Cufm, tncmocdintc, one face centred ; other arrangements 
Az/m, I2/9M, 'P2fm. 4. Ptnmnt, orthorhombic. 5. Cmmm^ orthorhombic, one face centred ; 
other arrangements Ammtn, Bmmm. 6. Imrnm^ CMrth<»^mbic body-centred. 7. 
orthorhombic, all faces centred. 8, Cd/miwM, • hexagonal ; other symbol H in certain 
groaps. 9. R3»». rhombohedral. 10. tetragonal ; other arrangement 

11, 14/nuHm, tetragonal body-centred ; othCT arrangement F^Jmmm* 12, cdbtc. 13* 

Imsfiit cubic body-centred. 14. FmsM, cnl»c face-centred 


5 
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Hexagonal (8). 


Rhombohedral or trigonal 
( 9 )- 

Tetragonal (lo, ii). 

Regular or cubic (12, 13, 14)- 


Two equal axes inclined at 120°, 
and a third unequal axis at right 
angles to them. 

Three equal axes, making equal 
angles with each other. 

Three axes at right angles, of which 
two are equal. 

Three equal axes at right angles. 


These special types of space-lattice are shown in fig. 48. That 
they are all true space-lattices can be verified by noting that it 
does not matter which point is taken as the corner of a cell, the 
arrangement of the surrounding points is always the same. It 
is not so immediately obvious that these are the only possible 

• • • 


space-lattices. We might imagine, for instance, another type of 
tetragonal lattice with points at the comers and face centres of 
a tetragonal cell. All points would then be equivalent, and so 
this is a true lattice. However, by referring this lattice to new 
a axes at 45® to the original axes, it becomes identical with the 
body-centred lattice in fig. 48, ii, so that it is not really a new 
type. Similarly, the monoclinic lattice with two opposite faces 
centred can be regarded as body-centred or centred on all faces by 
alternative ways of outlining the monoclinic cell. 

It will be noted that the symmetry of these special space- 
lattices is limited to twofold, threefold, fourfold, or sixfold types. 
It is geometrically impossible to constmct lattices with other 
types of symmetry, as can be seen by considering a plane network 
of points. This has at least a twofold axis of symmetry at right 
angles to the plane, as in fig. 49 {a). If the two axes are equal and 
inclined at 60'^ or 120°, the net takes the form (i), which has a 
sixfold axis, implying as well a threefold axis. If the two equal 
axes are at right angles to each other the symmetry is fourfold (r). 


* « 

• 

• # 

/ ^ 

f- ♦ 

1 1 

• 

h/ * 

• 

a ^ * 

M../ 

a| 1 

• 

a 

(a) Twofold 


a 

(b) Three (six) fold 

a 

(c) Fourfold 



Fro. 49. — Symmetry axes at right angles to a two-dimensional net 
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Other kinds of symmetry, such as five-, seven-, or eightfold, 
arc incompatible with a continued network. A limitation to the 
possible symmetry of a plane network must also apply to a three- 
dimensional lattice. 

The hexagonal lattice is unique in that it is conveniently 
referred to four axes rather than to three as in all other cases. It 
will be seen from the figure that, perpendicular to the c axis, 
there are three equal axes inclined at 120° to each other. To 
choose two arbitrarily, and name the faces accordingly, would 
disguise the hexagonal symmetry of the lattice. If a face makes 
intercepts ajh^ ajk on two of the equal axes, it can be shown that 
it makes an intercept -aj{h-^k) on the third. Faces (or reflec- 
tions) of a hexagonal lattice are therefore named as follows : 

(A, A+A, /). 

Permutations of the first three indices and the usual reversals of 
signs then give all corresponding faces. For instance, the six 
sides of a beryl prism have indices (1010), (1100), (01 fo), (1010), 
(Tioo), (01 10). 

The Point-group and the Classes of Crystal 
Symmetoy 

A crystal, regarded as a whole, has certain elements of sym- 
metry. This symmetry is shown by its external form, for the 
more ideal the conditions under which the crystal is grown, the 
closer is its approach to a regular geometrical figure, such as a 
cube .or a hexagonal prism terminated by a hexagonal pyramid. 
The symmetry is apparent, not only in the growth of the crystal 
faces, but also in all the properties of the crystal, such as its 
elasticity, thermal ex|^sion, electrical conductivity, and optical 
constants. A description of the nature of the symmetry for each 
class of crystal is provided by a group of symmetry elements, 
which is termed collectively a point-group. 

The conception of a point-group may be conveniently under- 
stood by considering a perfect crystal on which all faces which 
are of the same nature have developed to exactly the same extent. 
Alternatively we may represent the symmetry of any crystal by 
drawing from a point lines which are normal to each of the 
crystal faces. The group of lines will then have the symmetry 
of the ideal crystal, although the actual crystal may be distorted 
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by unequal development of corresponding faces. In some cases 
a plane can be drawn through the centre of the crystal such 
that one-half is the redection of the other half in the plane ; 
the crystal is then said to have a ‘plane of symmetry.’ A 
line may be drawn through the centre such that a rotation of 
the crystal through half a turn brings it into self-coincidence, 
the new position being indistinguishable from the old. The 
crystal is then said to have a ‘ twofold symmetry axis.’ Threefold, 
fourfold, and sixfold axes are also possible. If every point of a 
crystal is matched by a corresponding point, such that the line 
joining the two is bisected at the centre of the 
crystal, there is a ‘centre of inversion’ or ‘sym- 
metry centre.’ For instance, a cube has a centre 
of inversion, whereas a tetrahedron, while pos- 
sessing planes and axes of symmetry, has no 
such centre. 

Finally, there is a type of symmetry where 
the crystal is brought into self-coincidence by a 
rotation followed by an inversion. In fig. 50, 
for instance, the crystal has a fourfold axis 
of rotation-inversion. The crjrstal comes into 
self-coincidence if it is turned through v/z 
about the axis AA', and then inverted about 
its centre. 

The operations of reflection, rotation, inver- 
Fig. 50. — Crystal sion, and rotation combined with inversion are 
called ‘symmetry operations.’ All symmetry 
inver- operations can be reduced to rotation, inver- 
' sion, or rotation combined with inversion, 

because the operation of reflection across a plane is equivalent 
to a rotation through it about an axis normal to the plane, 
followed by inversion at a point where plane and axis meet, as 
fig. 51 shows. 

Operations of symmetry are distinguished as being of the 
‘ first ’ or ‘ second ’ kind. Rotations constitute operations of the first 
kind. If an unsymmetrical object, such as a right-hand glove, 
is repeated by the operation of a symmetry axis, the whole set will 
consist entirely of right-hand gloves. On the other hand, an 
inversion converts it from right hand to left hand. A plane of 
symmetry does the same, as follows from the equivalence of a 
plane to a rotation combined with an inversion. Symmetry 
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operations which turn ‘right-handed’ into ‘left-handed’ in this 
way are termed operations of the second kind. 



Fig. si. — Equivalence of a twofold axis of rotatory inversion, and a reflection 
plane. P* becomes P' by rotation about the axis AA% and P' becomes P 
by inversion at the centre I 


A crystal has in general a number of these symmetry elements, 
forming an associated group which describe its symmetry, and the 
combination is termed a ‘point-group.* We have used the idea 




Fig. 52. — Symmetry of elements of a cubic crystal 


of a perfect crystal to illustrate the nature of the point-group, 
but it is clearly a more fundamental property of the crystal and 
independent of the external form. It expresses the relationship 
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to each other of all symmetrically disposed properties of the 
crystal. 

It has been seen that the space-lattices can be classified in 
seven systems, according to the symmetry of the special forms 
they assume. It follows that crystals, which are based on one 
or other of these lattices, fall into the same seven divisions or 
systems. However, the ciystals which belong to any one system 
may have different point-group symmetry. 

For instance, consider the point-group which represents the 
symmetry of a perfect cube. It has (a) three fourfold axes at 
right angles to each other, each passing through the centre of the 
cube. It has also (b) four threefold axes, and (c) six twofold axes, 
as shown in fig. 52. It has (d) three reflection planes perpendi- 
cular to the fourfold axes, (e) six reflection planes perpendicular 
to the twofold axes, and (/) a centre of inversion. These symmetry 
elements have been arrived at by considering the cube, but they 
are equally characteristic of any of the forms which a perfect 
cubic crystal can assume, as will be seen by the series of forms 
given in fig. 7, Chapter I. 

However, all cubic crystals do not possess so high a type of 
symmetry, though they qualify for inclusion in the cubic system, 

c 



W (b) 

Fig. 53. — Symmetry of iron pyrites 


because they can be referred to three identical axes at right angles, 
A crystal of iron pyrites, for instance, may grow as in fig. 53 («), or 
show upon its cubic faces striations which are arranged as in fig. 53 
(i). Comparing this type of crystal with the perfect cube in fig. 52, 
it will be seen that it possesses the elements (i), (rf), (/), but (c) and (e) 
are absent, and (a) is replaced by three twofold axes at right angles. 
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Zincblende and tetrahedrite have symmetry of the type repre- 
sented by a tetrahedron (fig. 54). In this case (i) and (e) are 
present, while (c), (ci), (/) arc absent, (a) is replaced by fourfold 
axes of rotatory inversion. 

More than one point-group may therefore characterise 
crystals of a given system. Actually there are five point-groups 
for cubic crystals, seven for tetragonal crystals, and so forth, the 
total number of possible point-groups being 32. These are 



Fig. 54 

(From Miturdk^, H. A. liters ; Macmillan^ 1929) 

called the crystal classes. Such properties as external form, 
optical behaviour, elasticity, thermal expansion, and electrical 
conductivity place a crystal in one or other of these classes. 

Fig. 55 (a and b), which is taken from Miers* Mineraiogyy illus- 
trates the symmetry of these 32 classes. 

The existence of several classes in each crystal system, such 
as the five classes in the cubic sjrstem, is due to the different kinds 
of symmetry which the unit of pattern may possess. The lattices 
all have the highest possible symmetry of the system to which 
they belong, and a crystal composed of single atoms grouped at 
the points of a lattice would also have this symmetry. It is 
possible, however, for the pattern grouped around each lattice- 
point to confer a lower symmetry on the structure as a whole 
than that of the lattice itself. 

A two-dimensional example may be used as an illustration. 
The patterns of fig. 56 are all arranged on a square net. In 
fig. 56 {a) the units of the pattern are so disposed that the full 
symmetry of the lattice is retained, and the pattern as a whole 
has the highest type of ‘square^ symmetry. In fig. 56 (e) the 
units are rotated. The fourfold axes of symmetry are retained. 



XIII 

Di-trigonal 

equatorial 


XIV 

Hexagonal 

polar 


XV 

Hexagonal 

alternating 


XVI 

Hexagonal 

liorloaxial 


Fio SSA —The thirtv-t\vo classes of crj-sial sj-mmetry 
■ (From Jllinrra/.*)'. ». A. Mkrs; M..rmillan, 
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XXV XXVI XXVII XXVIII 


Di-t^xai^OKid K-tctragonal 


IX-tetntgo^a&l 

equatorial 


Tesseral 

polar 



XXIX XXX XXXI pocii 

Tesseral Tesseral Di-tesseral Di-tesseral * 

holoaxial central polar c«itral 


Fig, 55B. — The thirty-two classes of crystal symmetry 

The symmetry is shown by etched forms 
(From Mmeralogyf^ H. A. li^ts ; M a cmiB a n, rgaig!^ 
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but the planes of symmetry have disappeared. The pattern 
still belongs to the ‘square’ system, but to a less symmetrical 
‘class.’ In fig. 56 (b) the units have no fourfold symmetry. Al- 
though they have been placed in the figure upon a similar square 
net (d), the pattern can no longer be classified in the square 
system. In the two former cases the symmetry of the unit led 
directly to the equality of the two axes at right angles, whereas in 
this last case the equality of the axes could only be fortuitous, and 
in general they might have any ratio. The number of classes 



in the square system is limited to two, in other words, because 
the unit must have such symmetry as to involve two equal axes 
at right angles. 

In the same way the symmetry of the unit in the cubic system 
must be such as to involve three equal axes at right angles, and 
trial shows that the five point-groups are the only possible types. 
The same holds true for other crystal systems, and leads to the 
enumeration of the 32 crystal classes. . 

A crystal which belongs to the. class of highest symmetry in a 
system has the maximum number of similar faces in the general 
form {hkl}. In a crystal of a lower class, half of the faces are 
different from the other half (e,g. in zincblende the tetrahedron is 
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formed by four faces of the octahedron {111} developing dis- 
proportionately to the other four). A crystal of the first type is 
called ‘holohedral,’ and of the second ‘ hemihedral,’ for this reason. 
A still lower class, such as XXVIII in fig. 55B, is ‘tetartohedral/ 

The Space-group 

We must now^ consider a more detailed aspect of the crystal 
symmetry, the ‘space-group,’ or symmetry according to which 
the atoms in the crystal are arranged. Whereas the point-group 
of a crystal can be deduced from its macroscopic properties, 
such as external form, optical properties, etc., these properties 
alone do not determine the space-group, and the assigning of the 
appropriate space-group to particular crystals was first made 
possible by X-ray methods. The geometrical theory of space- 
groups had been developed, however, many years before its 
practical application became possible, and so a complete frame- 
work was ready within which the X-ray results could be incor- 
porated. 

Consider the sodium chloride structure, which is shown in 
fig* 3i> extended indefinitely in space. The structure itself (as 
distinct from the crystal regarded as a single unit) possesses a 
number of symmetry elements. It has rotation axes, symmetry 
planes, and symmetry centres. These are not a limited set 
describing the symmetry of the whole crystal, as in the case of 
the point-group, but are distributed as an extended pattern in 
space. We can picture them as existing quite independently of 
the sodium chloride structure; they form a self-consistent set 
of operations such that any symmetry operation or lattice trans- 
lation brings all the remaining symmetry operations into self- 
coincidence. This system of symmetry operations is collectively 
termed a space-gnmp. In this way we have freed ourselves 
from the consideration of any particular structure, and it becomes 
a purely geometrical problem to investigate the different schemes 
of symmetry according to which three-dimensional patterns in 
general can be arranged. 

If one sodium and one chlorine atom be put in appropriate 
places in the space-group, and each be multiplied by all the 
symmetry elements, the result will be an extended sodium 
chloride structure. The symmetry elements of the space-group 
are like the mirrors of a kaleidoscope, which repeatedly reflect 
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a small asymmetrical collection of glass beads and other objects, 
and so convert it into a symmetrical pattern. 

New symmetry operations are possible in a space-group 
which have no place in the operations of a point-group. There 



(b) 

Fig. 57. — Examples of glide planes and screw axes, (a) Pattern based upon glide 
plane. (From Line and Form^ Walter Crane.) {b) Examples of screw axes 

may be glide planes as well as reflection planes, and screw axes 
as well as rotation axes. A glide plane is such that the structure 
is brought into coincidence by reflection across the plane, and 
a simultaneous movement of translation parallel to the plane. 
Many designs are arranged on this principle, such as the pattern 
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in fig. 57 (a). The translation must be for a distance which is one- 
half that of neighbouring points in the lattice, since two successive 
reflections and translations are equivalent to a translation of the 
space-lattice. The operation of a screw axis rotates the structure 
through an angle ztr/n, and simultaneously translates it parallel 
to the axis. A common arrangement of leaves around a stem, 
or the steps of a spiral staircase, afford examples of this type of 
symmetry (fig. 57 (d)). The operation, repeated n times, is 
equivalent to a translation of the space-lattice. These new 
operations are possible, because each point of the structure need 



not be finely bixMight back to its original position as in the case 
of a point-grc^ operatic^ but only to a similar position in 
another cell of the lattice. 

If the space-group contains a parallel set of either reflection 
planes or glide planes, the corresponding point-group has a 
single reflection plane parallel to this set. The translation of 
the glide plane is of atomic dimensions and is not apparent in 
the symmetry of the crystal as a imit. Similarly, a set of either 
rotation axes or screw axes in the space-group is represented by 
a rot^ion axis in the point-group. 
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Typical relations between space-group and point-group may 
be illustrated by examples chosen from the simple structures of 
the last chapter. In the case of rock-salt, the different axes and 
planes, and the symmetry centres, are all obvious in the structure 
of fig. 31. The crystal as a whole will clearly have corresponding 
fourfold, threefold, and twofold axes, reflection planes and a 
symmetry centre. Compare with this the structure of diamond, 
which is showm in plan in fig. 58. The atoms on the upper 
centred face of a unit cube are marked (i), those in the next layer 



Fig. 59. — Structure of zincblende, projected upon a cube face 


(centres of small cubes) are marked (2), and so forth. The 
diamond crystal as a whole has the highest cubic symmetry, with, 
for instance, fourfold axes parallel to the cube edges. The 
structure, however, has no fourfold rotation axes, as will be clear 
from the figure. It has only fourfold screm axes in the positions 
indicated. These axes, half of which are right-handed and the 
remainder left-handed, turn (i) into (2), (2) into (3), (3) into (4) 
in a spiral manner. Similarly, the structure has no reflection 
planes parallel to a cube face, but the dotted line in the figure 
shows the position of 2i glide plane, (i) is reflected across it, and 
translated along and downwards so as to turn into (2), when (2) 
turns into (3), (3) into (4), and so forth, by the same movement 
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These screw axes and glide planes give the crystal as a whole the 
symmetry of fourfold rotation axes and reflection planes. 

The structure of zincblende, ZnS, is very similar to diamond, 
and is shown in fig. 59. The large black circles are zinc atoms 
on the upper face of the unit cell ; then come smaller' black 
circles representing sulphur, then zinc (large white) sulphur 
(small white) on successive layers, as in the former figure. Com- 
paring this with the diamond structure, it will be seen that the 
non-equivalence of zinc and sulphur has destroyed the fourfold 
screw axes and the glide planes parallel to the cube faces. The 
whole crystal, therefore, has no corresponding rotation axes or 
symmetry planes. There are reflection planes parallel to (no), 
and fourfold axes of rotatory inversion parallel to [100] through 
each zinc and sulphur atom, and such elements give the crystal 
the point-group symmetry of a tetrahedron. This difference 
may be expressed in various ways. In diamond, each atom is at 
the centre of a tetrahedral group of four others, but the tetra- 
hedra around any nearest pair of atoms face opposite wzys, so the 
symmetry as a whole is the highest cubic type. In zincblende 
the tetrahedral groups of sulphur atoms around each zinc atom all 
point the same way, and the crystal as a whole must reflect this 
tetrahedral arrangement. 

The [in] axes of the ZnS crystals are ‘polar,’ having a differ- 
ence in nature between opposite ends. This is shown, for example, 
by an opposite electrification of the two ends when the crystal is 
warmed or cooled. In proceeding along an axis in one direction 
the pairs of atoms are encountered in the order sulphur-zinc, 
whereas in the opposite direction the order is zinc-sulphur. 
The same is true of the sheets of atoms parallel to (m) which 
occur in p^rs, described in the case of diamond. The order is 
C.C. . .C.C. . .C.C in diamond, whereas in zincblende 
it is Zn . S . . . Zn . S • . , Zn . S for the one direction, and 
S . 2 ^ . . . S . Zn . . . S . Zn for the other. It follows that the 
crystal faces (m) and (fii) will have a different character in 
zincblende, though they are identical in diamond. 

If a model of iron pyrites is projected on a cube face, it will 
have the appearance of one of the forms shown in fig: 60 ; we 
will assume it to be that on the left. The structure has no four- 
fold axes, for the sulphur atoms in the projection are in vertical 
pairs. When the model is turned around so that we view a 
neighbouring face, the projection changes to that shown on the 
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right. A property of the crystal which was vertical for the one 
face has become horizontal for the other. Such a relationship 



explains the peculiar symmetry of iron pyrites which is shown in 
%• 53- Experiment shows that the striations on each cube face 
are parallel to the pairs of sulphur atoms in the projection on 



Fig. 6i. — Projectian of silicon atoms of a quartz 


that face. Without attempting to expl^n why the striations are 
in the one direction rather than the ^temative direction at right 
angles, we can see that the underlying structure gives these two 
directions different properties. 
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The structure of a-quartz, SiOg, is illustrated in fig, 6i, 
viewed in a direction along the threefold axis. The positions 
of the silicon atoms are alone indicated ; actually each silicon 
atom lies between four oxygen atoms, two of which are slightly 
above it and two below it in the figure, so that the four form a 
tetrahedral group with the silicon at the centre. The successive 
layers of silicon atoms are shown as black, shaded, and plain 
circles. The threefold axes are screw axes, which turn black into 
shaded, shaded into plain, and plain into the next layer of 
black. The figure shows that (in contrast to the diamond 
structure already considered) the screw axes are all in the same 
sense. Now quartz crystals are of two kinds, right- and left- 
handed ; polarised light travelling along the threefold axis may 
have its plane rotated in the one direction or the other according 
to the kind of crystal. We again see how the symmetry of th^ 
crystal as a whole is related to the symmetry of the atomic pattern. 
The structure has only threefold screw axes and twofold axes at 
right angles to them. The point-group of the crystal has there- 
fore threefold and twofold rotation axes, but no centre of sym- 
metry^ and the crystals can be right-handed or left-handed. 

The 230 Space-groups 

These examples illustrate tl^ nature of the space-group. It 
is an extended network of reflection planes or glide planes, of 
rotation axes or screw axes or axes of rotatory inversion, and of 
centres of inversion, which is based on a space-lattice or system 
of transktioii^ which relate kfentical points in the structure- We 
can picture a space-group m existii^ quite incfep^idently of wy 
paitkular atondc arrangement- Its oper^kms ate seM-oomis^^eM 
m iJhal: smy symme^' m tzaa^atimi brings all the othors 

into seif-coiiiefeieiiice. The ^sace-groiip is a prc^)erty three- 
dkien^o«d paHmis m and it ^ a prddem of pire 

goOTietry to feid liow imamj ways liiere are of arrai^ii^ symmetry 
eiemeito in sf^e- Tii^ are many more space-groups than 
crystal chases, for it been seen in the case of nx^-salt and 
diamond that two crystafe bdbnging to, die same class can be 
based on a complete^ diffb^t pattern of ^mmetry elemente. 
The oiumeration of the different t 3 fp^ of spa<^-group was 
msuie independently by Schoenflies, Fedorov, and Barlow, who 
showed that the number, though large, is limited, and that in all 

6 
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there are 230 space-groups distributed amongst the 32 crystal 
classes. 

To see how it is that so many possibilities arise, we may take 
the case of one set of space-groups and illustrate the different 
pc«sibilities. We will suppose that an orthorhombic pattern is 
based upon the simple lattice of fig. 62 (a), and that the pattern 
as a whole has a point-group symmetry represented by two 
reflection planes at right angles. In how many ways may an 
asymmetrical unit of pattern be arranged so that this point-group 
Q symmetry is achieved? 

y| », Since patterns in general 

a/ \b are being considered, it 
/ I I \ is immaterial what is 

chosen as the unit so 

r — I I — y long as it has no sym- 

tX I /c triangle 

\1 Y marked A in fig. 62 (6) 

a' a will suflice. The struc- 

( a ) ( b ) ture cannot be built up 

Fig. 62 of triangles with this ori- 

entation alone, because 
it could not then have symmetry about two planes at right 
angles. The orientations marked B, C, D must also occur 
somewhere in the structure. The upper face of the triangle is 
supposed to differ from the lower side, since there is no symmetry 
plane parallel to ABA'B' in the figure. 

The simplest way of arranging the triangles would be to put 
four at each comer of the lattice, as in the first example of fig. 63. 
The space-group of this pattern has itself reflection planes corre- 
sponding to the reflection planes of the point-group. We can 
find, however, nine other ways of arranging the triangles, all 
^ which lead to a point-group with two reflection planes. 
Tnis IS done by introducing glide planes into the space-group. 
The translation of the glide plane may be parallel to a horizontal 
^ge or to a vertical edge (these are to be reckoned as different, 
tecause the reflection planes of the crystal are vertical), or it may 
be from the comer to the centre of a vertical face. The per- 
mutation of Aese possibilities lead to the ten arrangements 
shown m the figure. The unit of the structure is in each case 
a g^p of four triangles with the different aspects of fig. 62 (b). 
There are other space-groups belonging to the same crystal 
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class. Wc liavc only enumerated those which are based on a 
simple orthorhombic lattice, and the lattice may be centred on 
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one face, or on all faces, or be body-centred as in fig. 64. E.\ami- 
nation shows that there are seven further arran^nients belonging 
to the first of these lattices, two to the next, and three to the last. 
ITiere are in all twenty-two possible arrangements of the un- 
symmetric^ triangles which give the required symmetry. 


0,>Pb. V' V- 0,'.Pna^ o».Pnn ^ 

Fio. 63. —The ten space-group* of the orthorhombic polar class, based upon a. primitive lattice 
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The same enumeration must be carried out for each of the 
32 classes, and it will be clear why the total number is so large. 



Fig. 64 

The number of space-groups in all classes of each system is 
as follows ; 


as follows ; 

Cubic 36 

Tetragonal . 68 

Rhombohedral and hexagonal . . *52 

Orthorhombic ...... 59 

Monoclinic . , . . . . -13 

Triclinic ....... 2 


Space-group Notation 

The notation of the space-groups which was originally pro- 
posed by Schoenflies has been hitherto generally adopted. In 
the notation a symbol is used to designate the point-group, such 
as for the holohedral monoclinic system. Indices are then 
added to distinguish the various space-:groups which have this 
point-group symmetry, in this case 

^6 

Sa* 

The order of the groups in each class fe that of their derivation 
by Schoenflies. ^ 

Recently a new notation has been adopted by wide consent 
on the part of those engaged in crystal analysis. This notation 
has the advantage that it both labels the space-group with a brief 
and convenient symbol, and indicates its ^mmetry elements in 
a kind of shorthand. Anyone familiar with the conventions 
could draw a dia^am of a space-group with its complete set of 
symmetry element, when given the symbol for it A symbolism 
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of this type was first drawn up by Hermann, and the present form 
is a simplified version due to Mauguin. 

The symbol consists of a series of letters and numbers. The 
designation of the lattice comes first. P denotes a simple or 
primitive lattice; A or B or C, lattices which are centred on 
the a, i, c faces respectively ; F, a lattice which is centred on all 
faces ; and I, a body-centred lattice. The symbols describing 
the lattices in fig. 48 illustrate the use of these letters. 

A special provision has to be made for the rhombohedral and 
hexagonal systems, which are interrelated in an intricate way. 
Crystals belonging to the same class may be based either on a 
hexagonal or a rhombohedral lattice. In the former case it is 
sometimes convenient 
to refer the crystal to 
the primitive hexagonal 
cell, and sometimes to 
a larger cell with its a 
axes at right angles to ^ 
those of the primitive 
cell. C and H are used 
for these alternatives, C 
being chosen because 

the hexagonal lattice Fig. 65. — ^Altenmdv<einetlKHkQf omMmxigahesEa- 
may be regarded as an gonalcdl. llicciotted lines indicate the ortho- 
1. - % • hexagonal cell, which it is (^t&n cotTveniemt to 

orthorhombic lattice vise because its axes are at right ar^gles 

with its C face-centred. 

Fig. 65 explains the two methods of outlining the unit cell. 
Tlie rhombohedral lattice, though it m^ht be termed P, as it is 
primitive, fe for amvenience given the sp«aal ^rmbol R. 

The next symbd in gercral denotes the prinripal axis of the 
crystal. Eota^m axes are denoted by i, z„ 3, 4, 6. i ^ni&s 
structiiie cmne bad: into cdbciifence 
afte a rotalMm. Axes of invasion afe i, 5, 3, 

4, S. i a s^af^ cenlxe of inverskm, and, as we have 

seen, 2 is equivalent to a reffection jrfane. Rdiection 
planes aire so impoitont a feature of the structure that the qmibol 
for a plane, is written instead of 2. If the principal axk of 
the crystal hs^ a reflection plane at ri^t angks to it, this fa 
written as part of its symb<d, Le. z/m^ 3/M, 4/M, 6/m {see a^in 
%. 48), 

‘Secondary* axes may also be present in the point-group, in 
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general at right angles to the principal axis, or secondary reflec- 
tion planes parallel to the principal axis. In the particular case 
of the cubic system the secondary axes are the tlireefold axes 
inclined to the principal axis. Appropriate symbols for these 
elements follow those for the primary elements. Tertiary axes 
(such as those parallel to (1120) in the hexagonal system or (no) 
in the tetragonal system) or the corresponding planes come next 
in order. 

The following scheme gives the point-group symbols for the 
32 crystal classy, in both the Schoenflies notation and the new 
notation. The Roman numerals correspond to the diagrams in 
fig. 55, but the classes have been rearranged so as to show their 
analogies more clearly. 


1 

Ci = i 

II 

Q=r 






H 

III 

C,=w 

(-2) 

V 

Cu=2/lB 


VII 

VI 

V =232 

VIII 

V*=m»wi 

IX 

C,=3 

> II 



XII 

C,,= 3 in 

X 

P,=32 

XDC 

D3i=3m 

XXI 

C4=4 

ISBI 

XXIV 

C4Jk s=4/m 

xxyi 

V4=42»* 

S XXV 

C4«=4J«m 


XXVII 

=4/m»wi 

■5&I 

XI 

XVII 

C,*=6/ot 

XIII 

XVIII 

Ct9=Smm 

XVI 

D 4=62 


XXVllI 

T=23 

■ 




H 

XXXII 

0 * =m3m 


In the space-group there may be rotation or screw axes, 
and reflection or glide planes, and a very neat notation is used 
to indicate their nature. 

Fig. 66 shows the five different types of hexagonal screw axis. 
The numbers within the circles denote the height of each with 
respect to the plane of the diagram, o and 6 are at top and bottom 
of the unit cell, and the other numbers are equally spaced between 
these extremes. 6^ implies an axis that rotates through 1/6 of 
a turn in a clockwise direction, and translates a distance c/6 in 
the same sense as a right-handed screw. It thus turns o into i, 
I into 2, etc., in fig. 66. 62 rotates through 1/6 of a turn, and 
translates a distance 2c/6. It turns o into 2, 2 into 4, and 4 into 
6, which is equivalent to o. The other rebtiom follow in a similar 
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way. , Note that 65 is similar to 61, but in the opposite sense, and 
that the same is true for 64 and 62. 63 may be regarded as either 

@0 @0 0 0 



© 



0 0 @0 ® © 

0 ^ 0 0 0 0 #© 

0 0 0 0 © ® 

64 65 6 

Fig. 66. — ^The different types of hexagonal screw axis 

right- or left-handed. We can thus denote the direction of the 
screw as well as its nature. The complete set of axes is as 
follows : 

6 61 62 63 64 65 also 6 

4 4i 42 43 » 4 

3 3i 32 »» 3 

2 2i „ 2 

I » X 

Glide planes are distinguished by their movement of transla- 
tion. m is a reSection plane, as stated above, n implies a glide 
plane with a translation from the a>mer to the centre of the face 
which is paralkl to the plane. u^hyC are glide planes with trans- 
ktioi^ of a/2, biz, cfz re^jectively. In some cases {e.g. diamond 
described on p. 78) trai^Mons one-quarter of a face-diagonal 
occur, denoted by d. The ten orthorhombic space-groups in fig. 
63 illustrate the indexing of the glide planes and reflection planes. 
Trial v/ill show that these ten groups include all possible combina- 
tions of the planes m, n, a, b, c, if it is borne in mind that the 
a and b axes are interchangeable, but are different in character 
to the c axis to which the planes are parallel. 
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It is not possible to give a full account of the nomenclature 
here, and such an accoimt could hardly be dear without a know- 
ledge of the various space-groups. The general principle is 
that only such symmetry elements are included in the symbol as 
determine the space-group uniquely, the remainder being omitted 
since they follow as a necessary consequence. A few instances 
may be given. 

PwOTJw is a space-group based on a primitive lattice with 
three reflection planes at right angles — ^therefore an orthorhombic 
space-group. It is not necessary to include the twofold axes, 
as these follow from the reflection planes. 

Pthra is also an orthorhombic space-group,* since there are 
three planes at right angles, n indicates a glide plane perpendi- 
cular to the a axis, with translation bjz+cjz. wi is a reflection 
plane perpendicular to the b axis, a is a glide plane perpendicular 
to the c axis, with translation a/a. This illustrates the further 
point that the symbol shows how the crystal has been ‘set up,’ 
i.e. which axes of the space-group have been chosen as a, b, c 
axes. The same space-group, oriented differently, might be 

Pnom ; 'Pbnm ; Fcmn ; 'Pmnb ; Pmcn. 

Fm$m is a cubic space-group with reflection planes per- 
pendicular to both {too} and {no}, based on a face-centred lattice. 
The symbol 3 indicating a secondary threefold cads is sufficient to 
identify the lattice as cubic, since no other system has such axes. 
This is the space-group of the rock-salt structure. 

It is desirable to memorise the conventions of this nomen- 
clature, not only because they form a convenient basis for the 
sturfy of space-grouf«, but also because they embody the rules 
by which space-groups can be recognised by means of X-rays, 
as described in the next chapter. Until the advent of X-ray 
anafysis the theory of space-groups had little practical application 
in crystallography, berause it was not possible to assign the 
appropriate space-group to any given crystal. It is now of 
fundamental importance in cry^ analysis, and it is interesting 
to see how the new results fit into the framework prepared many 
years before. 

A list of spjace-groups is given at the end of this volume. 

• This frequently occurring space-group is described in detail in the 
next chapter. It is Schoenflies’ 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF STRUCTURE ANALYSIS 

The general principles of structure analysis may now be reviewed 
in a more systematic maimer. 

The first step in the analysis of a new structure is the deter- 
mination of its space-lattice and space-group. The determination 
of the space-group is a necessary preliminary whoi dealing with 
a structure of any complexity, and we must see how it is posable 
to carry it out by X-ray analysis. The measurement of the space- 
lattice, combined with a knowledge of the density of the crystal 
and its chemical constitution, determines the numbers atoms 
of each kind in the unit of pattern. All these processes can be 
carried out by following defi^te rules. Though they require care 
if mistakes are to be avoided, they are essentially mechanical. 

The final process of discovering the position the ^ms 
is the difficult part of an analysis, and there is no well-d^ned 
road to success. The analysis of the ^nicture is made by 
intelligent guessing. A plausible arrangement of atoms is sought 
for, and this is tested by ounparing the observed intensities of 
reflection with those which the assumed structure would give. 
The ‘structure anq>litude’ which is used in this comparison 
expte^es ffie d^iendence of the intoisiQr upon ffie arrangement 
of the imit pattern. 

The more die invest^iGtor is fimulbr widi the probable 
features atomic anasgement in the type crystal he is studfii^, 
tbe more r^ad ids soooess wiM be in divining the true structure 
withcmt an excessive nun^jer of barren trials akug witmg lines. 
The positions oi ffie atoms depend upon a very large number 
of parametei|s, and the observations may extend to several hrmdred 
diffiacted beans. An exhaustive test of all ccHsbinations of^ 
parameters is of course impossible. Tbe labour is shortened in 
various ways, of which a brief account is given in tbe following 
sections. 
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The Determination of Space-lattice and Space-group 
BY X-RAY Methods 

A study of the external forms and other properties generally 
makes it possible to assign a crystal to one or other of the 
32 classes, but gives ho clue to the space-group or even the 
space-lattice. On the other hand, the space-lattice can always 
be measured by X-ray methods, and the space-group can also 
be found, provided that the crystal class is known. The deter- 
mination of the space-group is possible, because the observations 



Fig. 67. — ^Absent spectra owing to glide plane 

discriminate between a reflection plane or a glide plane, and 
between a rotation axis or a screw axis. 

Fig. 67 is a representation of the unit cells of two simple 
monoclinic patterns, in which an asymmetric group of molecules 
is represented as a comma. Both structures would have the 
same point-group symmetry, consisting of a reflection plane 
parallel to ABCD, but in one the symmetry is due to reflection 
planes in the space-group, whereas in the other it is due to glide 
planes. A reflection turns the white comma into a black comma, 
and in the second case the reflection is accompanied by a trans- 
lation of AC/2. When experimental measurements are made of 
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the reflections from many planes of these two patterns, spacings 
of the planes deduced from these spectra will in general be the 
same for both, being those characteristic of the unit cell. l'‘here 
will be a difference, however, in the reflections from all sets of 
planes perpendicular to ABCD, which will discriminate between 
the two space-groups. 

The projections of the unit cells on ABCD are shown in the 
lower two figures. In the one case, the black and white commas 
are superimposed, while in the other the black comma is mid\^y 
between the two white commas. From this point of view the 
axis of the second unit cell will appear to be AE and not AC, and 
only such reflections will occur as correspond to a cell AEFB. 
If AC and AB are taken to be the a and c axes, with b 
perpendicular to them, the reflections under discussion will have 
indices hoL For the one crystal, all values of h and I will 
appear in the indices of the Ao/ reflections, whereas for the other, 
reflections corresponding to even values of h will alone appear. 
This rule only applies when k is zero, since from other points of 
view the black comma will not be similar in outline to the 
white commas nor half-way between them. The reflections Ao/ 
therefore reveal the nature of a reflection or glide plane parallel 
to (010). If all reflections with an odd value of A or / are absent, 
the translation of the glide plane is afz or cfz respectively. If 
odd values of A+Z are absent, the translation is ajz+cjz^ ba:ause 
the face appears to be centred in the projection- If all values 
of A and / occur, the plane is a reflection plane of the sps^ce- 
group. 

The existence of a screw axis is shown by the absence of 
certain orders of reflection from the face at right angles to the 
axis. Fig. 68 shows, ior exam|de, a threefold screw axis which 
turns atcun i into 2, 2 into 3, and so forth. The c axis of the 
cry^a!, to whidi flie screw axfe fe taken to be parallel, has a length 
equal to the di^ance hetweoi i and 4. TTie sheets of atoms 
perp^KlicuIar to the axfe are repeated three times in the l^gth c 
at equal intervals, as the horizontal dotted lines show. Hence 
the only orders of reflection possible are the third, sixth, ninth, 
etc., or, in other words, / must be a multiple of 3- Planes not 
perpendicular to the axis have their full spacing, as is shown by 
the inclined dotted lines. 

In this way a screw axis can be di^nguished from an axis 
of simple rotation,. which produces no absent spectra, and the 
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translation of the screw axis can be determined by noting which 
orders are absent. 

It is therefore possible to tell whether a reflection plane of the 
crystal corresponds to reflection planes or to glide planes in the 
space-group, and whether a symmetry axis of the crystal corre- 
sponds to rotation axes or screw axes of the space-group, the 
translations being also determined for the latter alternatives. 
Since each space-group in a crystal class is distinguished from 
the others by its possession of characteristic sets of reflection or 



Fig. 68. — Absent spectra owing to screw axis 


glide planes, and rotation or screw axes, it is possible to assign 
to a crystal one of the 230 space-groups. Systematic tables for 
this purpose have been prepared by Niggli, WyckoflF, and Astbury 
and Yardley, and such tables are given in a later volume. 

The true values of hkl cannot be assigned to the reflections, 
and so the absence of sets of reflections demonstrated, until the 
dimensions of the unit <^I1 are determined. For example, the 
measured spacing of the planes parallel to (0001) in quartz is 
1*79 A. TTiis may either be due to a r axis 1*79 A. in length, 
or to a e axis •5*37 A in length conibined with threefold screw 
axes. The latter alternative is recognised to be correct, because 
all other planes than those parallel to (0001) indicate a c axis 
5'37 A. long. It is a universal rule that the smallest unit cell 
which is consistent with assigning integers hkl to all reflections 
is a true cell of the lattice. If a trial set of axes is chosen, and the 
corresponding values of h prove to be always even, it means that 
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the true a axis is half the assumed length. If some of them are 
fractional, a longer a axis must be taken. The layer lines of a 
rotation photograph about each axis in turn provide the most 
ready means of finding the lengths of the axes, since so wide 
a review of reflections of all types is obtained. 

Another point must be tK)me in mind. Axes are so chc^n 
as to be in accord with the symmetry of the crystal, and in many 
cases this involves a unit cell which is not a simple cell of the 
lattice. If the cell is body-centred, A+A-f / will be even for all 
reflections. If the a face of a cell is centred, A 4- / will be even 
for aU reflections, and similarly for other faces.* These are 
characteristics of the lattice itself, which are independent of glide 
planes or screw axes, and can be recognised because the limitations 
apply to reflections of every type and not to particular sets. 

To sum up, the choice of the correct crystal axes, the dis- 
crimination between simple or face-centred or body-centred cells, 
and the recognition of missing sets of spectra due to glide planes 
or screw axes, are all interwoven in such a way that anafysis 
must be carried out systematically. The crystal axes must first 
be measured by a method which establishes their length without 
ambiguity, such as that of the rotation photograph. Indices hkl 
are then assigned to all the observed reflections, and missii^ sets 
of spectra are looked for. If some limitation applies to the 
general reflections hkl, the cell is body-centred or face-centred. 
A further limitation applying only to a ^>ecial set of indices 
associated with a zone, or to orders of reflection from a plane, 
mu^ be due to a glide plane or screw axis respectively. The 
nature of the limitation gives the amount and Erection of the 
tramlatkm involved in the glide plane or screw axis. The tables 
are then used m order In see whkh ^[Moe-group has corresponding 
symmetry |C^)eratioes. 

Wmimm/s Law 

Tl^ €Oii^)iele pmxss of spice-group determination cannot be 
carried out by X-ray analysis akme, becai:^ the X-ray measure- 
ments cannot dfetinguish between the presence or al^nce of a 
centre of inversion. Other tests must be used to determine this 
point. 

In a crystal which has no centre of inversion, the general 

* The discussion of the diree types of cubic lattice on p. 44 illustrates 
this point. 
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face {hkt) has different properties to the face ( 5 ^ 2 ). This differ- 
ence is due to a reversal in the order in which the atomic sheets 
are encountered, in proceeding in one direction or the other 
normal to the faces. Zincblende, discussed in the last chapter, 
is an example ; the order is ZnS . . . ZnS . . . ZnS in one 
direction perpendicular to (in), and SZn . . . SZn . . . SZn in 
the reverse direction. The reflected beam is due to the resultant 
of the waves reflected by zinc and sulphur sheets. When two 
or more waves of given amplitude, with given phase differences 
between them, are combined into a resultant wave, the magnitude 
of the resultant will be the same if the signs of the phase differences 
are all reversed. Hence the intensities of reflection from {hkl) 
and {Kkl) will be identical. No method of X-ray measurement 
can distinguish between these two faces, and a crystal which has 
no centre of inversion appears to belong to a more symmetrical 
type which has such a centre. A Laue photograph of zincblende, 
for instance, taken with the incident rays parallel to [loo], has 
perfect fourfold symmetry (see fig. 9, A, PI. I, p. 12) although 
the crystal itself has only a twofold axis in this direction. The 
addition of a centre of inversion to the symmetry elements already 
possessed by zincblende would raise it to the highest class of the 
cubic system, and the photograph has the corresponding 
symmetry. 

This addition of a centre of inversion in X-ray diffraction 
pictures was first explained by Friedel and is generally known as 
Friedel’s Law. It is necessary to test for a centre of inversion 
by other characteristics of the crystal, such as its external form, 
the shape of the etch figures on its faces when it is acted on by 
a solvent, or the pyro-eiectric property which endows opposite 
faces of the crystal with opposite electrical charges when its 
temperature is altered. 

Friedel’s Law is only true if the phase difference between the 
waves reflected from the atomic sheets is the same in magnitude 
for reflections hkl and ISd, In general this condition is obeyed 
to a sufficient approximation, but it may not hold. If the wave- 
length of the radiation is in the neighbourhood of the absorption 
edge of one set of atoms, it is found that an anomalous phase 
change on scattering by these atoms exists. In contrasting 
reflections by {hkl) and the sign of this anomalous phase 
change is not reversed, while all phase differences due to the 
positions of the atoms are reversed, and hence the resultant waves 
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have a somewhat different amplitude. Coster and Prins, for 
instance, have been able to demonstrate the breakdown of 
FriedePs Law by reflecting from (iii) and (iff) of zincblende 
a group of X-ray spectral lines whose range of wave-lengths 
includes the zinc absorption edge, and showing that the relative 
intensities of the lines differ in the two cases. 

In iron pyrites, the departure from the highest cubic sym- 
metry is shown by such crystal forms as in fig. 53 (a), p. 70. 
Instead of the four faces (210), (210), 

(201), (201) around the a axis, only 
(210) and (210) appear. Since the crys- 
tal has a symmetry centre, the difference 
between the two sets of planes must be 
of another type than that in zincblende. 

Fig. 69 shows a plan of the atomic 
arrangement parallel to (210) and (201). 

This different arrangement and the con- 
sequent lower symmetry can of course pe § ^ § §Fe ^ ^ ^ § f« 
be distinguished by X-ray methods. fig.* 6 ^.— of 
The 210 planes have twice as great a 210 and 201 planes in 

* spacing' as the 201 planes, and the inm pyrites 

first-order spectrum appears at a lower angle. A Laue pattern 
of iron pyrites, with the incident ra)^ normal to (lOo), has two- 
fold symmetry and not fourfold symmetry, and the X-rays 
therefore show that the crystal does not belong to the highest 
class. 

The Numbers of Equivalent Positions in the Unit Cell 

If an atom is placed at an arbitrary point, it is multiplied into 
a set of atoms by the operations the space-group. The number 
of atoms in the set depends upon the class of symmetry of the 
ciystaL For instance, the orthorhombic class of the highest 
type has three refiectimi pbnes at' right angles, intersecting in 
three twofold axes. Tl^re is a fundamental eightfold nature in 
the symmetry of sudb a crystal. Any general face (MI), or any 
arbitrarily chosen feature of the crystal, appears eight times over 
because of its reflection across the planes, once in each of the 
octants into which the planes divide the crystal. An asym- 
metrical unit of structure in the space-group must correspondingly 
be one of a group of eight, since all aspects must be present so 
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as to give the symmetry. It is a general law that a crystal with 
an «-foId nature in its symmetry will have n asymmetrical units 
associated with each lattice-point, whatever its space-group. 
Fig. 63, p. 83, illustrates the point. The crystal class is such 
that n is four, due to two reflection planes at right angles. 
Each of the different arrangements illustrated in the figure, 
which correspond to different space-groups, has four asymmetrical 
triangles in the unit cell. Naturally, if the unit cell has more 
than one lattice-point associated with it, as is the case for face- 
centred and body-centred cells, the number of asymmetrical units 
in the cell will be correspondingly multiplied. 

When an atom is not in the general position, but is situated 
on a reflection plane or rotation axis, or at a symmetry centre, the 
number of corresponding atoms is reduced. If the atom is on 
a plane, it must be reckoned as equivalent to two asymmetric 
units, and so there will only be n\z atoms associated with each 
lattice-point. The number will be 71/2 if it is at a symmetry 
centre, and w/2, 77/3, 72/4, or 72/6 if it is on a two-, three-, four-, or 
sixfold axis. If it is at the intersection of a twofold axis with a 
reflection plane, the number will be 72/(2 x 2), or 72/4, and so forth. 
It will be clear that the reduction in number only occurs for 
positions on reflection planes or rotation axes, and not for positions 
on glide planes or screw axes. 

The Structure Amplitude 

In the case of the simple crystals of Chapter IV, it was con- 
venient to consider the reflection by sheets of atoms whose 
ajrangement could be readily pictured. When the unit cell 
contains many atoms, the process would be cumbrous if carried 
out for all the reflections. 

A more general way of considering the problem of diffraction 
is as follows. A unit of structure, composed of a number of 
atoms, is grouped around each point of the space-lattice. Each 
of these atoms scatters radiation, and the contribution of the unit 
as a whole to the wave forming the diffracted beam with indices 
hkl is the resultant of these separate waves. We can form a 
general expression for the resultant which is termed the ‘structure 
amplitude F{hkI)J 

A suitable origin in the unit cell being chosen, let the co- 
ordinates of a typical atom referred to this origin be a?, 
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measured parallel to the axes whose lengths are A, c. The 
amplitude of the wave scattered by the atom is represented by 
the symbol / (the atomic scattering factor). The different 
scattered waves may be conveniently combined by finding the 
phase difference between each and a standard wave supposed 
scattered at the origin itself. From the definition of the indices 
hkl (see p. 19) it follows that the translations a, ft, c involve phase 
changes of airA, 27r^, zttI respectively when the hkl reflection is 
taking place. The partial translation x in the a direction there- 
fore involves a phase change of znhxja, and the total phase change 
in going from the origin to the point xyz will be 

Znkxja + ZTrkyjb 4- Znlzfc* 

The ‘structure amplitude ¥{hM)* is thus the resultant of a 
number of waves each with amplitude / and phase 

Z7r{hxla + Ay/ft + Izjc), 

referred to the origin. The resultant can be found by the usual 
rule for compounding vectors. 

The most concise way of expressing the amplitude is by using 
complex quantities, 

¥(kkl) * 2 

where the complex resultant expresses both amplitude and phase 
of F according to the usual conventions. Alternatively 

I oc j F(AA/) p =:{S/cos zMJhxla^kyfb^Izjc)Y 

+ {Lf sin z^hxja 4 - ^/ft 4- lz/c)}\ 

where I is the intensity of the diffracted beam. The summation 
extenck over every atom in the umt ccIL 

As a sifx^ik inslaiice, ^ m take a structure composed of 
atoms a i^^e-^pentred laitk^, with an origin at one of the 
atcmis. Oth^ atoms in die lattice are at points o||, |o|, and 
The stuK^ure amplitude h therefore, since the sine terms 
are zero, 

^ r 

F(A^ =/{COS (o) + C»S 2 w(A/2 + Ifz) + cos 2 'Jt{A/2 + Ijz) 

+ cos 2 w(A/2 + kfz)}. 

* Fractional co-ordinates w, t?, w are often used in place of y% ar, 
where u=xla, v=ylb, lo^zfc. The expression then becomes 

iMhu 4* Ac; 4* ho)* 


7 
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By combining these cosines by trigonometrical rules, this expres- 
sion can be transformed to 


F{AA/) *= 4/ cos 7 F{h + ^ cos 


Tr(k + /) ttQi -f 1) 

Ji i cos cos 


n{h *f k) 
2 


This expression contains the rules for possible reflections from 
a face-centred lattice. It is zero unless k + ly h + ly h^-k are all 
even, which involves the condition that A, A, I are all even or all 
odd integers. In this case it is equal to 4/. 

Glide planes, translation y + y 



Reflection 

planes 


vjO^ Screw axes 0, c/q ^ c 

^ a 

Fig. 70, — The symmetry elements of the space-group Vi® =^Vnmdy 
and the set of equivalent amms in a general position 

The face-centred lattice is a very simple case, and the expres- 
sion for the structure amplitude is generally much more compli- 
cated. We can formulate it, however, for any given space-group. 
If an atom is in some position xyz in the cell of the space-group, 
there will be several other atoms in the cell which are equivalent 
in that they turn into eadi other by the symmetry operations. 
The contribution of the whole group to the structure amplitude 
can be written, and in most cas^ it can be simplified by com- 
bining the trigonometrical functions as has been done above. 

Fig. 70 illustrates the space-group or Pjiwki, an ortho- 
rhombic group which has been found to be the basis of an 
exceptionally large numb«- of crystals. The directions of the 
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a and b axes are indicated in the digram, the c axis being 
normal to both. There are reflection planes m perpendicular 
to the b axis, denoted by heavy lines in the diagram. Glide 
planes n perpendicular to the a axis are denoted by dotted lines, 

b c 

and the translation associated with them is -+~. Glide planes 

% % 

a perpendicular to the c axis, and so parallel to the plane of the 
figure, are at levels r/4 and 3C/4 from the base of the unit cell, 
and the translation is 5/2. T^e positions of the three sets of 
twofold screw axes are shown in the figure. Centres of inversion 
are shown as stars, at levels o, r/2, and r, and it will be seen 
that the unit cell has been outlined so as to have a centre of 
inversion at its centre. It is always convenient to do this when 
centres of inversion are present, b^use the structure amplitude 
then assumes a simpler form. 

The circle i represents an atom at a general point at, ar, 
the origin being at the centre of the cell. The operations of 
symmetry reproduce this atom at the following points, eight in ail : 

1,1' ±(x,y,z) 

3 , 3 ' ±{l-. -y. 

, fa b c \ 

4.4 

The structure amplitude fe: 

ihx Iw 

zcosztrt — +-r + ~f 
{.a 0 c) 

The sine terms cancel owii^ to the occurrence of the atoms in 
pairs on either side of the origin at the centre of inversion. By 
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combining these terms trigonometrically, the amplitude becomes 

^ 2hx\ fk zky\ (h + l zlz 

S cos 7r{h + k-^ [) cos ]cOS7r( — jcOSTT^-— + — 


We have thus obtained a single expression for the combined 
effect of all eight atoms. It will be seen that this expression 
contains the rules for recognising the space-group. 

(1) If A is zero, the second factor (and so the whole amplitude) 
is zero when A + / is odd. Reflections okl only appear if A + / is 
even. This is due to the glide plane perpendicular to a with 

translation - -f 
2 2 

(2) If k is zero, there is no restriction, because the third factor 
then becomes unity. 

(3) If / is zero, the fourth factor is zero when h is odd. Reflec- 
tions hko are only possible when h is even. This is due to the 
glide plane perpendicular to c with translation ajz. 

To obtain the total structure amplitude for a given reflection 
hklj this expression is evaluated for each kind of atom in turn, 
by substituting its co-ordinates j, ar, and its atomic scattering 
factor/ appropriate to the angle of scattering. The contributions 
are added, due account being paid to their signs, and so a number 
F(AA/) is obtained which represents the diffracting power of the 
unit cell for the reflection considered, and which may be compared 
with the experimental measurement of intensity of reflection. 


The Atomic Scattering Factor 

The atomic scattering factor / which appears in the formula 
for the structure amplitude is a measure of the efficiency of the 
atom in scattering X-rays, It is defined in such units that the 
atom scatters / times as much as would be scattered, according 
to the classical formula, by a single free electron. Its theoretical 
significance is dealt with in the chapter on X-ray Optics, but 
certain features may be conveniently summarised here. It 
depends both upon the wave-length A of the X-rays and the 
glancing angle but in such a way that it is a function of (sin fl)/A. 
Values of /for different atoms can therefore be plotted as ordinates 
against (sin fi)/A as abscissa, and such curves are known as/ curves 
and are indispensable m analysis. At small values of (sin B)j\ 
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the / ordinates are nearly equal to the atomic numbers of the 
atoms, or more precisely to the number of electrons they contain, 
since they may be ionised. The curve falls away with increasing 
(sin d)/A, because waves coming from dilferent parts of the atom 
interfere, the fall being much more rapid for the light elements 
than for the heavy ones. Typical/curves are given in Chapter IX. 

The Comparison of Calculated and Observed 
Intensities of Reflection 

The final process of analysis consists in postulating an arrange- 
ment of the atoms, and testing whether it explains the observed 
intensities of reflection. 

These intensities depend upon several factors. In the first 
place, there is the factor which we are primarily concerned with 
here, the square of the structure amplitude. Large stnK^ure 
amplitudes correspond to strong diffracted beams, and small 
structure amplitudes to w^k diffracted beams. In additioii 
there are other factors which will be described in the cjiapter on 
X-ray Optics. They can be cakukted for certain ckfined condi- 
tions of experiment ; there is in general a falling off in the 
of diffraction with, increasing an^e, but the laws accordi]^ to 
which it takes phure are different for different expmixieiit^ 
methods. Both sets of factors must be considered whra 
cukted and observed intensities are compared. 

If a photographic method of registratioii is used, the esrimates 
of intensity are in general relative. In roost cases such roeasure- 
n^nts suffice for analysis. In a rotation phc^ograph, fro: ii^tance, 
the spc^ may be labelled as veiy strong, strong, nrodmite, weak, 
-very weak, and listed in cnder of inc^easii^ (sin d)/A. A structure 
for whi^ the c^cukted ^mctuie ampir^des a parsed 

cff krge vah^ c^ieck ^rinst the <d)oerv^ 

imtemMies di die ^lots, may be accepted as accurate if the cocre- 
^Krodence hobk g^iod ov^ a wide range. 

TI^ roost precise and powerful ii^thod, towever, is the use 
of absdute roes^umnei^ sudi m are given by the ^pectrcroieter. 
An absdute measurmioit, im* OMiparkcro-of the intensity of the 
fncidoit and chffracted beam, can be ccmverted into a n^amre- 
ment of F(hkl) by mii^ the formula appropriate to the e^ieri- 
mental method empl^^ed. The value F{MI) for each re-, 
flection is to be matched by the structure amplitude cakukled 
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from the proposed structure. This is a more stringent test than 
a mere check of strong or weak reflections against large or small 
amplitudes, and so leads much more directly to the atomic 
positions by eliminating impossible configurations. An example 
of the comparison of F values is given by the results for iron 
pyrites quoted at the end of Chapter IV. I'his method is re- 
served for cases where a structure is to be examined in detail, 
or is of a type difficult to analyse, because the experimental 
measurements demand so much labour. The agreement of 
theory and experiment in such cases is evidence of the sound 
basis of the optical theory. 

In the vast majority of analyses less precise methods can be 
used. An approximate allowance for the factors other than the 
structure amplitude can be made, and the qualitative comparison 
is sufficient. 


The Analysis of Inorganic Crystals 

It is convenient at this point to consider the analysis of in- 
organic and organic crystals separately, because the further stages 
of analysis present different features. 

We will suppose that we are analysing a complex inorganic 
crystal, such as a salt or a silicate. The lattice, space-group, and 
numbers of atoms of each kind in the unit of pattern have been 
determined. We wish to use every possible device to indicate 
the form of the structure before embarking upon the final test of 
comparing observed and calculated intensities. 

Certain atoms may be in special positions, lying on symmetry 
planes and rotation axes or at centres of inversion. This must 
be so if the number of such atoms in the unit cell is less than the 
number characteristic of a general position. A limitation of this 
kind is of assistance because it reduces the number of parameters, 
and it is particularly useful when some important atom in the 
structure is pinned down by a position at a symmetry centre. 
This atom then forms a nucleus around which the rest of the 
structure can be built up. 

The packing together of the atoms or groups of atoms is a 
very helpful guide. Ions are packed into a structure as if they 
were spheres of approximately constant size. These ionic sizes are 
described in Chapter VII ; they vary from one atom to another, 
and it is a general rule that the negative ions are considerably 
larger than the pc^itive ions. The former are therefore the 
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more important in the packing of the structure, and the positive 
ions may be broadly said to occupy the interstices between the 
negative ions. Acid groups such as COg”, S04"" may also be 
assigned definite dimensions, though their figure is not spherical 
but resembles a cluster of spheres pressed compactly together* 

In packing the ions together the domains of neighbours 
must not overlap, and this has an important bearing upon their 
position relatively to the symmetry elements. Purely geometric^ 
reasoning may in this way take us a long step forward in the 
search for the right structure. Let us suppose that an oxygen 
ion, with a radius of 1-33 A., is to be incorporated into a structure, 
and that the space-group has reflection planes. ^ Since an oxygen 
atom must not overlap with its own reflection in the plane, the 
atomic centre must either lie exactly on the plane or be distant 
from it by more than the oxygen radius. There is therefore a 
layer on either side of the reflection plane which is forbidden 
territory, as it were, to the centre of any oxygen atom. Similarly, 
the atom must lie on a twofold axis, or at a centre of inversioo, 
or be more .than i«33 A. distant from either. It mmt be still 
further away from axes of higher symmetry, if it is not actually 
on one of them. If these forbidden areas are outlined, it is 
often found that the atom is left with quite a limited range. 
The same holds true for the complex acid groups, which mmt 
not overlap symmetry elements. 

These considerations are geometrical, and the physical aspect 
of the structure may now be considered. As the structure is held 
together by the attraction of positive and negative ions, these 
ions may be expected to alternate so that a positive is surroujKied 
by negatives, and vice versa, Pauling^s rule, which is of funda- 
mental importance in the theory of ionic structures, puts this 
conditicm in a quantitative form. Briefly expressed, it stales tfa^ 
tiiere^ as far as possibk a localised neutralisaticm of electrical 
cdiaigeinthecry^al; the nde is explained in Chapter Yll. When 
r^ard is paid to the paddi^ tc^ether of the ions, and to the satis- 
fying of Pauiing^s rufe, it is often found that only a few alternative 
structures need be tested. 

The general conditions outlined above are used to simplify as 
far as possible the final process of testing various atomic arrange- 
ments in order to obtain one which explains the X-ray results. 
We can only give a general idea of the methods employed in the 
final andysis, because they vary so greatly with the type of crystal. 
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The spectra with small values of hkl are used to indicate the 
approximate positions of the atoms, because small variations 
in the parameters do not affect the structure amplitude greatly 
when the indices are low. The higher orders are then used in 
a process of fine adjustment. If one or more atoms have a high 
atomic number compared with the others, their contribution to 
the F{AA/) is so large that it dominates, and heavy atoms are 
therefore easy to place. This is particularly the case for the 
higher orders, since, as we shall see later, the scattering of light 
atoms falls away more quickly with increasing (sin d)j\ and so 
the heavy atoms stand out from the rest. 

The most important guide of all is the knowledge obtained 
from previous determinations of similar crystals, and the laws of 
crystal structure which these determinations have revealed. All 
these features enable the investigator to get a first approximation 
to the atomic arrangement, which is then improved by trying 
small movements of the atoms and comparing the calculated and 
observed intensities. 

An Example of Analysis; Beryl 

The analysis of beryl, BcsAl^SieOig, illustrates many of the 
features which have been described. This crystal belongs to 
the holohedral, or highest class of the hexagonal system. It is 
one of some complexity, containing a large number of atoms in 
the unit cell whose fixation involves the determination of seven 
parameters. In spite of this, the structure may be found very 
simply and directly. 

Since all crystals of this class are based on one type of lattice 
(the hexagonal lattice), it is a simple matter to find the axes 
from the ol^rved reflections. The ratio c ; a usually adopted 
as the result of crystallographic measurements is 0*4989 : i, but 
the X-ray measurements show that the true ratio is twice as 
great: 

c- 9-17 A., a -9*21 A., c:fl=o*9956 : 1. 

The unit cell contains two molecules of BcgAlgSieOig. 

The space-group is found by noting which series of reflections 
are absent. A survey of the pc^bilities could be made by con- 
sulting space-group tables, but it will be carried out from first 
principles here, because it forms an example of the very simple 
way in which the various space-groups ar^. 
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A portion of the hexagonal lattice is shown in fig. 71, the c 
axis being normal to the plane of the diagram, or what will be 
referred to as the ‘ vertical ’ direction. In order that the structure 
may have the highest form of hexagonal symmetry, there must 
be twenty-four asymmetrical units around each point of the 
lattice. We need only consider a set of twelve here, because 
there is in each case a horizontal reflection plane, so that each 



193 194 

Fig. 71. — ^The four hexagcmal space-groups oi iughest synumetiir 


unit in the diagram actually rq>resents a pair. Our prdbl«n h 
that of finding in how many ways the twdve can be arranged so 
that the full symmetry is repneseoted. 

Fig. 71 shows this be done in four ways, the units 
being represented ccmvCTtkH^lIy as half-arrows. We may put 
all twdke m plane (191). Altamatively six (drawn in full I^) 
may be put at top bottom the cell, and six (in dotted line) 
half-way up the cell at bdght c/z. There are three ways of 
effecting the latter arrangemrat. We may either have six arrows 
rotating in one sense at the top, and six in the opposite sense at 
height cjz (192), or two sets of three pairs, a pair being either 
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reflections acre a plane parallel to a (193), or a plane perpendi- 
cular to a (194). The figure illustrates the possibilities better 
than a description. 

Another way of arriving at the result is to recognise that the 
point group or crystal class has vertical reflection planes {1010} 
and {1120} parallel and perpendicular to a respectively. These 
must be represented by either reflection or glide planes in the 
space-group. The possibilities are therefore 


(lolo) 

(1120) 

Group number 

Symbols 

Reflection 

Reflection 

191 


C6/mmm. 

Glide 

Glide 

192 


C 6 jmcc. 

Reflection 

Glide 

193 


C6/mcm. 

Glide 

Reflection 

194 




Planes perpendicular to (lofo) have indices (mmzml)^ and planes 
perpen^cular to (1120) have indices (mom/). Remembering the 
rules for the apparent halving of the c axis due to a glide plane, 
the criteria are seen to be 

191. All reflections pr^ent. 

192- / must be even for mom/ and mmam/. 

193, / must be even for mom/. 

194. / must be even for mrn^L 

In beryl, whereas such reflections as 1231, 1233 show the true 
length of the c axis, it is found that loii, 1013, 1015 . . , and 
1121, 1123, ^^^5 . • • are absent. Therefore the space-group 
of beryl is or C6/mcc. 

ITie framework of symmetry elements has now been found, 
smd k, mnalns to fit the numbers of atoms represented by 
into the unit cell. The framework is complicated, 
and for sim|rficity only a part of the unit cell will be considered. 
At the top the unit c^H there is a network of horizontal twofold 
axes ii^nesailed lines in the figure ; vertical axes are denoted 
by apprc^)riate symfaob. At a di^ance c/4 below the top of the 
cell there b a reflectioii plane paralkl to (ooo/), the plane of the 
diagram. We will coimder the pmtiem between the horizontal 
axes and the reSa:tion plane, this being the top quarter of the 
cell {%. 72). 
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The oxygen atoms are the largest units in the structure, being 
about 2-7 A. in diameter, and 36 of them must be put into 
the unit cell without overlapping. Suppose an oxygen atom be 
placed in a general position, such as Oi. It must not intersect 
a symmetry plane or an axis, for this would involve an over- 
lapping. We may picture the twofold axes in the figure as a 
set of rods, which are at a distance of c/4 or 2-29 A. above a 
plane. A sphere 2-7 A. in diameter must be placed between the 



rods and the plane. Trial shows that cmfy one positkm is 
possible, the sphere being^ weeded between three ro^ and the 
plane at O^. The sphere bol^s scunewhat above the lerol of the 
rods, as in fig. 72 (6). The symmetry operations tom Oj into 
a group of 6 atoms within this seetkm of depth c/4, and hence 
into 24 in the whole unit cell. There are 36 oxygen atonos in 
all, and as an atom in the general position is one of a group 
of 24, the remaining 12 must lie on some symmetry elenaent. 
Places on twofold axes are ruled out, because overiapping widi 
the other 24 atoms would result. There renrains as a possibility 
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a position on the horizontal reflection planes, and it is again found 
that there is just sufficient room for one at O^. The atoms of 
the group are shaded in the figure. Six appear on the reflection 
plane considered, and another set of six on the reflection plane 
at a depth 3^/4. The approximate positions of all the oxygen 
atoms have now been found. 

Since there are only 4 aluminium atoms in the unit cell, as 
compared with 24 atoms in a general position, aluminium must 
be in a highly symmetrical situation. A few alternatives present 
themselves, and the X-ray results immediately decide for a 
petition A where the threefold axis intersects three twofold axes. 
Similarly, the 6 beryllium atoms are found to be at B and its 
equivalent positions. 

The positions of the 12 silicon atoms can be found by trying 
various situations which are probable from a physical point of 
view, and seeing which of these explains the X-ray results. 
Actually, their position at S is obvious. A position on twofold 
axes is ruled out, for then there would be no forces holding the 
crystal together across the reflection planes. They must lie on 
the reflection planes, and suitable places are ready for them 
between groups of four oxygen atoms. 

The X-ray results are now used to test the correctness of the 
structure and to make final small adjustments to the seven para- 
meters. Such small adjustments present no difficulty when the 
approximate positions of the atoms are known, since it is easy 
to find reflections which are especially sensitive to any given 
parameter. The completed structure is shown in fig. 73. This 
example has been given in some detail as indicating the way in 
which a a>mplicated cr3rstal can be treated. 

The Analysis of Organic Crystals 

The unit of structure in tht organic crystal is the molecule. 
Tlie afoim in the HH)ieciiIe are closely and rigidly bound, whereas 
they are separated from those of neighbouring molecules by 
much greater distances. This characteristic feature is responsible 
for a great difference in the methods of analysis of organic and 
inoigank crystals. 

TTie initki determination of space-lattice, number of mole- 
cules in the unit cell, and ^^:e-grcmp oHnman to both types 
oi investigation, but the subsequent fixaticHi of the atoms by X-ray 
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methods alone is very difficult in organic crystals. The structures 
are exceedingly complex, and the atoms of carbon, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, which form the greater part of any organic molecule, 
are so alike in their scattering power that th^ can hardly be 
distinguished from each other. Hydrogen, the other important 
constituent of organic compounds, must in general be regarded 
as a proton embedded in the el«:tronic structure of the molecule, 
so it has no influence as a unit in scattering X-rays. 



Fks. 73. — ll>c structure of beryl 
(FiOfQ The Simctme ^ W. L. Bragg; Akad. Veslag, 


Om the faand, ti^ ot a li^-defiiied 

IB tlie ofgaBic oomp^m^ up a new ioe of attadk. Sceneo- 
MM&sKtm tiie im wtikli tbe the iiKileciile 

aie to other. A stii% ^ die sinifler cofBpoiiB^ 

makes it po^ihle to deterame the tfpkal iiiter^omic d^tanoes 
and the an^es between the *dos^ knit bonds of the moleciile. 
The much greater distaxices betwe^ neighbouriBg atoms or 
atomic groups which do not behmg to ^he saix^ OK^ecufe can 
be found in a similar waj. It is pos^bie to build up a model 
of the molecule, aud to how such molecules can be made 

to fit into tl^ framewoik disa^vered hy Xrrsy analyds, 

A broad generalisatkm divides tl^ or^mic units into loi^ 
molecules such the carbon chains, fiat m^^cules such m 


no 
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groups of benzene rings, and complex molecules with three- 
dimensional extension. It is a curious feature that the long 
molecules almost always associate in sheets to form platy crystals, 
whereas flat molecules form needle-shaped crystals with an 
extension more or less normal to their planes. 

The first analyses of organic crystals were concerned with 
simple aliphatic and aromatic compounds, and did no more than 
confirm the conclusions of stereochemistry, though they gave a 
much greater precision to the models. The importance of a more 
extended application of X-ray methods in this field can hardly 
be exaggerated, for they can be used to supplement the findings 
of organic chemistry in the case of highly complex organic mole- 
cules whose structure is still uncertain. The researches of Bemal 
have been largely responsible for advances along these lines. 

In the case of a complex compound, chemical methods will 
generally have suggested the way in which certain portions of 
the molecule are constructed,, even if the complete structural 
formula is unknown. It is therefore possible to build up alter- 
native models, into which these portions are incorporated. An 
immediate test is to try which of these models will fit into the 
cell determined by X-ray analysis. The space-lattice and space- 
group outline a space of defiiiite dimensions for the molecule, 
which may or may not include a symmetry element. Such of 
the proposed models as are too long or too broad to fit into the 
space provided for them can be discarded as impossible. 

Other indications are available. Since the molecules are 
widely separated the optical properties of the crystal reflect 
those of the individual molecules rather than the manner of 
thdr grouping tc^ether. Hence a knowledge of the refractivities 
s^sodated with certain dements of the structure, such as a 
ckmble bond or aromatic ring, enables the investigator to correlate 
the orkntation of these features with the directions and magni- 
tudes of the Aree prindpal refractive indices. The same holds 
true for ab®or|^ion bands due to particular portions of the 
molecule, and Im: ms^inetic properties. 

When Ae mdecule b altered by adAtion or substitution at 
some part of its structure, it is often found Aat the crystal struc- 
ture remains essentially Ae same except for a change in Ae 
dimensions of the unit cdl, such ^ an alteration in the length 
of one axis. The nature of Ae change gives information as to the 
Tie^ of Ae molecule in the unit cdl. 
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Though the final tests of co-ordinating the structure with the 
observed intensities of X-ray diffraction cannot be carried out 
completely, valuable information can often be got from the in- 
tensities. This is particularly the case if one or more heavy atoms 
such as chlorine can be incorporated into the structure without 
altering the general arrangement. These atoms stand out from 
the rest owing to their high scattering power, and it is a com- 
paratively simple matter to determine their positions in the 
unit cell. 

The use of such methods brings the study of very complex 
compounds within the range of possibility, and although only 
an indication of their nature can be given here, it will perhaps 
serve to show how such problems are approached. 

Summary 

All methods of X-ray analysis are essentially indirect. It is 
not possible to substitute the observed intensities in a formula 
which automatically yields the atomic parameters ; a process of 
trial and error is always necessary. The successful determination 
of simple structures affords an insight into the medbanics of 
crystal structure, and this enables more complex structures to 
be attacked. When one considers a model of a crystal structure 
with perhaps somt hundreds of atoms in the unit cell and a 
correspondingly great number of parameters, it appears at fir^ 
sight almost impossible that such a number of variables should 
have been successfully handled by any process of trial and error. 
Yet there can be no doubt of such analyses being correct, for 
the proposed atomic arran^m^ts have a beauty and simplicity 
of oi^anisation which would carry conviction even if tl^y were 
not supported by the X-r^ r^id advances which 

have h&ea made hold out promise that succe^ful applicaticm 
of X-ray methods will in future be extended to aH fom^ of 
organised structure in matta*. 



CHAPTER VII 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 

The main aim of X-ray analysis is the discovery of the atomic 
arrangement in the solid state. The crystalline structures are the 
result of an interplay of forces between the atoms, and a structure is 
a configuration of minimum potential energy like any mechanical 
system in a stable state. The various forms of structure will be 
reviewed in the present chapter, and discussed in relation to 
the types of interatomic force which are responsible for their 
formation. It is possible to explain why certain associations of 
atoms are formed and others are not, and this study may be 
termed Chemical Crystallography. We may then seek to explain 
the physical properties of the crystal as results of its structure, 
and here we must distinguish between two main fields of inquiry. 
Certain properties of the crystal, such as its axial ratios, optical 
constants, energy of formation, and electrical conductivity, are 
properties of the ideal atomic arrangement and will be discussed 
l»re. On the other hand, many properties are influenced by the 
size and relative orientation of the crystalline particles, and these 
features can also be examined by X-ray analysis. The influence 
upo® ph^ical properties of the ‘ geography ’ of the crystalline 
m^ as it may be termed, will be discussed in the next chapter 
under tfie head of Crystal Texture. 

Interatobhc Forces 

The Ionic or Heteropolaar Bond . — Sodium chloride is a typical 
case of a ciystel in which the roost important binding forces are 
due to elecbostatic attraction between charged atoms or ions. 
The prop^ira of the crystal show that k is composed of sodium 
t^orine ions. Th^ ions, otigmally postulated to explain 
^phenomena of electrolytic comhictim) in solution, exist also 
m the solid state. Instead of supposii^ that the atoms acquire 

iia 
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their charges when the salt is dissolved in water, we must now 
picture the process as a breaking up of the crystal lattice which 
already consists of negative and positive ions, as was surmised 
many years ago by Berzelius. Such a structure explains the 
regular alternation of the atoms, and the non-existence of a 
grouping into pairs corresponding to ‘ molecules of sodium 
chloride.’ Molecule association may exist in the state of vapour, 
but there is no indication of it in the solid state of such com- 
pounds. Each ion is immediately surrounded by six of the 
opposite sign, to all of which it is equally related ; the equality 
in numbers of the two kinds of ion is not the result of molecular 
association, but of the (xmdition that positive and negative charges 
must be equivalent in amount throughout the crystal. 

The neutral sodium atom contains two electrons in the K shell, 
eight electrons in the L shell, and a * valency electron ’ which is 
much less firmly held than the remainder. This electron may 
be removed with a small expenditure of energy, converting 
the neutral atom into an ion with charge TTie remaining 
electrons then form a structure like that of the inert gas neon, 
though on a somewhat smaller scale because the nuclear charge 
is 11 ^ as against 10 e for neon. A neutral chlorine atom would 
have 2, 8, and 7 electrons in the K, L, and M shells respectively. 
The M shell is incomplete, and by a method described later in 
this chapter it can be found that the neutral atom has an affinity 
for an electron, potential energy being released when an electron 
from outside is absorbed into the M shell and so gives it a lull 
complement of eight electrons. The result is an expanded argem- 
like structure with a chaige — e. 

The ions are attracted together in the crystal by tl^ir electro- 
static charges, and are held apa^ by a force of repukion which 
increases very abruptly as die ions get within a certain dktance 
of each other. It was first found empirically, aiMl later explained 
theoretically, that the dktaiM^e between the centres of ti^ tons 
approxhziateijdb^^ an additive law, each imi ben^ packed into the 
structure ^ if it were a ^jfiere of diaracteristic rfze. * Ionic radii* 
can he assigned, the <&^uice betwem two ions b^g tl^ sum of 
tl^mnicrad^is<^eac& The additive law was founded by Fajai^ 
W« L. and W^as^ema, and has been jusiffied 
by Bcun, Lennard-Joi^ and Pauling. Gkddsdunklt 
has drawn up t^les of tl^ most appropriate values for the ionic 
radii, which are Msted bdow and are shown graphically in 74. 

8 
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Fig. 74. — ^Thc radii of ions in crystals (Goldschmidt) 

[Tfam. Far. Sac., 258, 1939) 
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Table III 


2 - 

I - 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 



He 

Li 

Be 






0*78 

0-34 



0 

F 

Ne 

Na 

Mg 

AI 

Si 

1*32 

1-33 


0*98 

0-78 

0-57 

0.39 

s 

Cl 

A 

K 

Ca 

Sc 

Ti 

1-74 

i*8i 


1*33 

i'o6 

0-83 

0*64 

Se 

Br 

Kr 

Rb 

Sr 

Y 

Zr 

1-91 

1-95 


1-49 

1-27 

I *06 

0*87 

Te 

I 

X 

Cs 

Ba 

La 

Ce 

2 -II 

2-20 


165 

1*43 

1-22 

1*02 


Table IV 

Monovalent ions . NH4, 1-43 TI, 1*49 Ag, 1*13 

Divalent ions . Mn, 0*91 Fe, 0 83 Co, 0 82 

Zn, 0*83 Cd, 1-03 Hg, 1*12 
Trivalent ions . Cr, 0*64 Mn, 0*70 Fe, 0-67 

Quadrivalent ic«is . Mo, o-68 W, o*68 V, 1-05 


Ni, 0*78 
Pb, 1-32 


Th, i-io 


Though the additive kw is only approximately obeyed, and 
the above figures are mean values, the importance of the ionic 
radii both in analysis and in building roodek of crystal stnictore 
can hardly be exaggerated. It is an ^ceedingly useful con- 
ception ; when a new structure is being anafysed it may be 
assumed that the distance between the centres of two neighbouring 
ions will be within o-i A. of that calculated from the al^ve table. 

The nearest i^i^botirs in most ionic crystals are ioi^ of 
opposite ^n, as in sodium diloride. The distance between the 
atomic centres can be measumi, but from such crystals alone it 
is impossible to decide what part of distance is to be assigned 
to the ionic radius of the pomtive ion, and what part to that of the 
negative ion. We might add a coi^t^t amount to all positive 
radii in our list, and diminish the negative radii by same 
amount, and still have a set of numbers which obey the additive 
kw. Thb ambiguity is removed by a study of crystals whose 
scale is determined by the packing together of the negative iom. 
As will be seen from the list, a number of positive ions are small 
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compared with typical negative ions such as O” F“, CP. 
Many oxides in particular show a minimum distance between 
oxygen centres of about 2-7 A., and this provides a datum point 
for the survey of ionic radii. By general consent, a value of 
1-32 A. for oxygen is taken to be the standard ; the advantage 
of this point of departure was first pointed out by Wasastjema, 
who in 1923 translated W. L. Brad’s original set of radii into a 
system almost identical with that now adopted. 

It is doubtful whether the assigning of an ‘ ionic ’ radius to 
Si*+ is justifiable, and this is still more doubtful in the case of 
P‘+ or S*'*' when these atoms form the centres of acid radicals 
such as PO,*- or SO**”. The packing of such groups into a 
crystalline structure can best be described by considering them 
as clusters of appropriate size and shape (see fig. 79 below). 

To sum up, the typical ionic bond is a simple electrostatic 
attraction between ions of opposite sign. These ions may be 
single atoms, or groups such as CO3 and SO*. The ionic bond 
is a characteristic feature of inorganic compounds. 

Another type of bonding may be referred to here, since it 
is also electrostatic. Two systems may be electrically neutral, 
and yet exert an attraction on each other because each consists 
of a dipole. The field surrounding such a dipole is equivalent 
to that in the nei^bourhood of equal positive and negative charges 
separated by a short distance so that the system has an electrical 
fooment. The force between two dipoles varies as the inverse 
fourth power the distance between ^em, whereas electrostatic 
forces between charges vary as the inverse square of the distance ; 
dipole forces have therefore a more restricted range of action. 

The Homepolar Bmd . — ^In ionic crystals the electronic systems 
of the positive and negative ions are separated by spaces where 
the dectronic density is extremely small, so that each ion is to 
a first af^roximadcm a distinct entity with a definite number of 
dectroBS. On the odier hand, when two electronegative atoms 
are linked fic^ether Ity a iMnnc^xdar or valency bond, the electronic 
systems interp^wtrate. The simplest case of the hydrogen mole- 
cule Im bear studied in d^ail by the application of quantum 
mechamcs in the well-known treatment of Heitler and London. 
The two electnms form an ekctrcm-pair bond unit ing the 
hydrogen nuclei. The extension of this treatment to the union 
of more comf^oc atmns {nesents considerable mathematical 
difficulty. Lewis in 1916 po^utoed the existence of the electron- 
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pair bond in homopolar combination, and his conception has 
been partially justified on theoretical grounds by Slater and by 
Pauling. In general terms, two electrons which are held in 
common by the two atoms form a bond with a localised dis- 
tribution of electron density, w^hose strength is only slightly 
affected by other bonds which the atom may form. Without 
entering here into the theory of such bonds, some of the 
consequences may be stated. 

The bonds involve a much closer approach of the atoms than 
is the case for ionic bonds. Atomic radii lose their significance, 
and must be replaced by a list of interatomic distances. The 
bonds are limited in number by the number of unpaired electrons 
available for their formation, and they are exerted in definite direc- 
tions around the atom. These properties are in sharp contrast 
to those of the ionic compounds, where the electrostatic attraction 
of an ion extends to all ions of opposite sign in the neighbour- 
hood, and is independent of direction. The fusing together 
of the atomic structures, or * electron sharing,’ is the physical 
basis of the directed links assumed by van’t Hoff in founding 
stereochemistry. A list of interatomic distances where the links 
are homopolar is given below, the distances between carbon 
atoms being of especial interest. The 1-54 A. found in diaoKmd, 
where each carbon atom has four neighbours, corresponds to 
the distance betw^een carbon atoms in typical aliphatic compounds 
such as the long-chain hydrocarbons, whereas the 1-42 A. of 
graphite where the carbon atom has three coplanar neighbours 
corresponds to the 1-39 A. in the flat benzene ring. 

Table V 


c-c 

DiarntOfid 

A. 

1-54 

s-s 

Pyrites 

A. 

2-14 

c -c 

Ali|>liatk structure 

I- 5 I 

Cl -Cl 

Cls, gas 

2*1 

c-c 

Graphite 

1-42 

Br-Br 

Ba^ spectra 

1-98 

c -c 

Arofuatic structure 

1.39 

Br*,ga!S 

2-28 

c-c 

Sttlbene 

I '35 


Baisd spectra 

2-2^ 


Band spectra 

1*31 

I-I 

It, solid 

2*7 

ChC 

CaC* 

i-i? 


jE^nd spectra 

266 


approx. 

B -Ci 

BOa, ^ 

5-75 

C-N 

(NH,),CO 

1*33 

Si -Cl 

SiCl*, gas 

2*02 

c-o 



P -CI 

PCia, gas 

2-04 


CO* 

113 

B...O 

Borates 

*'3 

C-Si 

Carborundum 

1*90 


spectra 

I -21 

c-s 

(NH*)tCS 

1-64 

N...O 


1-19 

c-ci 

CCI4, gas 

i^S3 


Bmidspectrii 

1-14 

C-Br 

CBr*, gas 

2-2 

0-0 

Band spectra 

I-2I 

C -1 

CI4, gas 

2'5 

s = 0 

SO» 

1-37 

F -F 

Bsmd spectra 

1*2S 

N = N 

Band spectra 

1*25 





{Tram. Far, Soc. 258 , 1929 ) 
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bonds described above, but it may become important when two 
aton^ are pressed closely together in the crystalline structure. 

London has obtained an expression for the potential energy 
which is released owing to the van der Waals attraction when 
two atoms approach. The expression is proportional to the 
product of the polarisabilities of the two atoms, and varies as 
the inverse sixth power of the distance between them. Since 
the power of the distance is so high, the van der Waals force is 
only appreciable between neighbouring atoms in the crystal. 

The interatomic repulsion sets in very rapidly when the 
atoms approach to within a certain distance of each other. An 
estimate of its rate of change in the neighbourhood of the 
equilibrium distance in crystals can be obtained from a study 
of their compressibility in a manner which is described below. 
In an early theory of ionic structures, Bom expressed the con- 
tribution to the potential energy of the crystal due to the repulsion 
by an empirical expression, 

B 

r**’ 

and it was found that n must be given a value of the order 9 in 
the alkali halides. In a more recent theory this expression has 
been replaced by an exponential form, 

or nmre conveniently 

where rj and are the ionic radii, and r is the interatomic 
distance. In the latter expression it is found that b and p are 
neariy constant for ioi^ of the alkaline halides, p being 0-34 A. 
TTie main point to note is the rapidity with which the repulsion 
decre^es when r becomes greater than + and vice versa, 
owing to the small value of p. This is the basis of the additive 
law for ionic radii- 

Jnieraiomc IXstames m relatim to Atomic Structure . — ^The 
diagrams of fig. 76 have been drawn in order to illustrate the effect 
of the different types of bimling. The curves represent the radial 
distribution of dectron density in atoms, the ordinates being a 
quantity U(r) such that thefe are U(r)€ir electrons between radii r 
and r^dr. These radial distributic^are plotted with their origins 
at a distance apart equal to acti^ dislaBce between atoms in 
typical crystals as measured by X-r^. In crystalline argon 
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(atomic number 18) the atomic centres are separated by 3-82 A. 
The attractive force is of the van der Waals type, and the atomic 
structures overlap to a very small extent. In KCI (atomic 
numbers 19 and 17) the overlap is greater owing to the attraction 
pf the opposite charges. In the group S2 (atomic number 16) 



Fig. 76. — The radial electron distribution in various 8tc»ns, in r^8tk»i 
to the interatomic distance in crystals 

the homopolar bond draws the two atoms so dose that &eir 
outer M shells coindde. It must be stressed that these diagrams 
are necessarily approximate, since the dectroa dteibutions are 
drawn for free atoms or ions and must be considefayy dktorted 
and no lor^r spherical in the crystal. 

The fourth diagram represrats metalBc aluminium. The fill 
lines repipent Al*'^ ions, which are seen to be widdy separated. 
The dotted lines show where the valency etectrons woidd be if 
the ions were free ; in the metal diey fom of a ccmmon 
struetiiie. * 
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The Binding of Hydrf^en.—The function of hydrogen is unique, 
owing to its extremely simple structure. The neutral hydrogen 
atom consists of a proton as nucleus, with an electron which is 
lightly bound. When hydrogen is incorporated into the structure 
of a compound, it cannot be regarded as a separate atom with an 
electronic structure of its own. It is preferable to regard the 
proton as a dimensionless centre of force which modifies the 
electronic structure of the neighbouring atoms. For instance, the 
group OH“ resembles F”, being a negative ion with apparent 
spherical symmetry and a radius of i -33 A. I'he distance between 
O and H centres, deduced from band spectra, is 0*98 A., so that 
the hydrogen nucleus is embedded in the electronic structure of 
the oxygen atom. The ammonium radical NH4 is a spherically 
symmetrical positive ion with a radius of 1-43 A., approximating 
to that of rubidium. Similarly in hydrocarbons the hydrogen 
nuclei are embedded in the carbon structure, and carbon atoms 
of neighbouring molecules which have hydrogen linked to them 
have a closest distance of approach of about 3-5 A., as contrasted 
with the 1-5 A. for carbon atoms linked by a homopolar bond. 

Hydrogen can appear in another r 61 e — ^as a symmetrical link 
between neighbouring atoms, as was first pointed out by Huggins. 
These links have been found in many inorganic compounds- In 
KH8PO4, for instance, each oxygen of a PO4 group is linked to an 
oxygen of a neighbouring group by a hydrogen atom symmetri- 
cally placed between the two. An example of their occurrence in 
oi^ianic compounds has been demonstrated by Foz and Palacios in 
the case of crystalline quinhydrone, where oxygen atoms of neigh- 
bmiiing molecules are linked by a common hydrogen atom. 

The various forms of binding have been illustrated above by 
typical where each is predominant. In actual crystalline 
forms there is a continuous transition between them. Lists of 
crystals can be drawn up which show all gradations between 
ionic and homopokr, ionic and metallic, or metallic and homo- 
polar types. Nevertheless, a classification in terms of these forces 
is of grmt ^sistance in understanding and describing crystal 
structures. The division of chemistry into inorganic chemistry, 
organic chemistry, and metallurgy is fundamentally due to the 
distinctive properties of compounds in which ionic, homopolar, 
and n^tallic bonds are respectively of predominant importance. 

A periodic table of the elements, to which frequent reference 
will be made, is given in Table VI, 



Table VI.-Atomic Numbers and Atomic Weights 
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Inorganic Compounds 

It is only possible within the scope of this book to describe 
the main types of inorganic compounds, illustrating these types 
by examples chosen from the vast range of substances whose 
structures have been determined. The simple substances of 
composition AX, AX*, AX^, have been exhaustively studied 
by Goldschmidt and his school, and their systematic work 
has greatly increased our understanding of crystal architecture. 
Next in order come the salts containing complex acid radicals, 
such as carbonates and sulphates. Co-ordination compounds, 
such as KjPtCl*, form another class. The silicates are examples 
of a class often termed the ‘complex oxides,’ which are inter- 
mediate in character between metallic oxides and salts. Their 
complexity is due to their containing indefinitely extended 
frameworks built of silicon and oxygen. Another type contains 
immense globular acid radicals, such as the ion (PW12O40)®- 
whkh occurs in the phosphotungstates. Finally, a brief de- 
scription is necessary of the various roles played by ‘water of 
crystallisation.’ 

Structure Types af Compounds AX and AXg. — A striking 
feature of these compounds is the small number of types re- 
presented by their ciystals. Goldschmidt has proved that the 
majority of them have one or other of the structures shown 
in figs. 77 and 78. These structures are extremely simple, and 
most of them were amongst the first to be analysed by X-rays. 
Ttey are surang^ by Goldschmidt according to their type of 
co-ordination, or number of neighbours around atoms of each 
kind. In the AX compounds, boron nitride has a structure like 
that df graphite. Each B atom h sumnmded by three N atoms, 
and esK^i N at<mi by three B atoms. In the ZnS and ZnO types 
e^di is surrounded tetrahedrally by four of the other kind. 
In ^As and NaO the co-ordination is sixfold, and in CsCl it is 
eightfold (that ihfe is true for both constituents will be apparent 
on extending the ^iwture). 

In the AX* compotincfe, CO* is a molecular structure in which 
carbon is linked to two oxygen atoms, and oxygen to one carbon 
atom. In the SiO* structure the numbers of neighbours are 
4 and 2, in TiO* 6 and 3, in CiF* 8 and 4. The type of co- 
ordination is a more fundameptal feature of the crystal than its 
symmetry* 

We may consider first the stnicti^ss which are of the ionic 
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type. These are the types of structure represented by CsCl and 
NaCl amongst the AX compounds, and by CaF* and TiO* 



FtS(}/iAs Type) Aid 

Fig. 77. — Structure types trf compounds AX (Gokbdni^) 


(Tfms. Fate Soc.^ 2541 1^) 



Fig. 78. — Stmcttxre types of compounds AX^ (Gc^dsdmsiyt} 

(TnMis. F«r. See,^ 25 S» 

amongst tl^ AX2 comp<mE<k. Table ¥II ffwes a M ol the cmBr 
pounds crystallmng with NaO and CsG ^mctures, the %uiies 
being the lengths ^ (tf the cubic axes. Tha:e m m spsKX in 
thk suirey sonilar n^Ies for olh^ sefies of OGiiq>ouii(^ 
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but this table is given as an example of the more important and 
complete series. 

Table VII 
NaCl Type 

(Type Bi in Ewald’s StTukiurbericht) 



F 

Cl 

Br 

I 


0 

s 

Se 

Te 

Li 

4>020 

5-143 

5-490 

6*000 

Mg 

4.205 

5-19 

5-45 


Na 

4-619 

5-628 

5-962 

6*462 

Ca 

4*80 

5-68 

5*91 

6-34 

K 

5-33 

6-277 

6-586 

7*052 

Sr 

5*15 

6-01 

6*23 

6-65 

Rb 

5-63 

6-54 

6-854 

7*325 

Ba 

5*53 

6*37 

6-59 

6-99 

Cs 

6-oo8 

. . 

. . 

. . 


4.42 

5-21 

5-45 

• . 

NH4 

Ag 

4*92 

6-53 * 
S-S 4 

6-90 1 

s-76 

7-24 1 

Pb 


5-93 

6-14 

6-44 


Also NiO, 4-17 ; CoO, 4-25 ; FeO, 4-28 ; CdO, 4-70 . 
*T>i 84‘’C. •|•T>^ 38 “C. tT>-i 8 °C. 


CsClType 

(Type B2 in Ewald’s Strukturbericht) 



Cl 

Br 

I 

Cs 

4-11 

4-287 

4-56 

NH4 

3-86* 

4-os t 

4-37 t 

T1 

3-84 



3-97 

4*18 


• T < 184“ C. t T < 138“ C. 1; T < - 18° C. 


The operation of the additive law, and the extent to which it 
k approximate, can be conveniently studied by comparing the 
scale of these structures with the list of ionic radii in Tables III 
^IV. 

A large number of difltmrides and dioxides crystallise in one 
or other of the two types, rutile, TK),, and fluor, CaFj. Gold- 
schmidt has slmwn that die factor which decides the type appears 
to be die ratio between die radii of cation and anion Ra/Rx- 
He gives the following list, dM numbers dieting the ratio : 

Rutile Strudme 

MgF, NiF, CoF, FeF, ZijF, ifaF, 

*•59 0-59 o-bz o - 6 z 0-62 0-68 

MoOi VO, TiO, RuO, IrOk OsO, MoO, WO, NbO, SnO, PbO, TeO, 
0-39 0*46 0-48 0-49 o-so 0-51 0-52 0*52 0-52 ■0-55 0-64 0-67 
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Fluor Structure 


CdF, 

CaF, 

HgF. 

SrF, 

PbF, 

BaF, 

0.77 

o*So 

0*84 

0*95 

0.99 

i-oS 

ZrO, 

PrO, 

CeO, 

UO, 

ThO^ 


0*66 

0-76 

0.77 

o-So 

0-84 



It will be seen that the fluor structure is assumed when the 
ratio rises above a value of 0.7. Now in the tetragonal rutile 
structure each cation (black) is surrounded by six anions, and each 
anion (white) by three cations, whereas in fluor these numbers 
are eight and four respectively. A group of eight spheres in 
contact at cube comers, with radii Rx, has a space at its centre 
which can accommodate a sphere of radius (V^3 - i)Rx or 0*73 Rx. 
Hence in the fluor structure as long as RjJRi > 0*73, positives 
and negatives are in contact, but if RJRx < o-73, the positive 
ion becomes so small that the native ions come into contact, 
the p(^itive ion being in a hole between them which is un- 
necessarily large. The inference is drawn that the rutiie 
structure is therefore taken up, since in this structure positives 
and negatives are in contact as long as R^/Rx > V2 - i «o-4i. 
Several such series have been discovered, another example beir^ 
the change from calcite to aragonite structures amongst the 
carbonates and nitrates, where the small cations are found in 
calcite-type structures and large cations in aragonite-typc 
structures. 

Layer Lattices. — It will be seen that the lattices of Cdl^ and 
M0S2 are of a peculiar type. Instead of an alternation of positive 
and negative ions in every direction, the structure consists layers. 
Two sheets of anions (white) are interleaved by a sheet of catkms 
(black), and these composite sheets are laid one above the 
other. Hund first call^ ^ch structures or 

layer lattices, and it has been shown tiiat th^ are formed by 
combinations of positive iom with highly poiarisable n^ative 
ions. The cry^ak have been ^propriat^ described as kmic 
in two dimensions in the layers, and molecular at r%ht angles to 
the layers. Tlie crystals part and gHck very ea^ along plaiies 
parallel to the layers, having a graphite-like structure. Gold- 
schmidt in reviewing the disulphides, disdemcks, and ditdl- 
lurides mnctudes that the larger ions Tl, W, Mo, Ft, Pd 

foon lay^ lattices, whereas the smalkr mm form structures of 
ti^ pyrites t3^pc, Mn, Os, Ru, Fe, Co, NL 
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Zimblende and Wurtzite Types, — Zinc sulphide, ZnS, crystal- 
lises in two forms, as cubic zincblende and as hexagonal wurtzite 
with the structure shown for ZnO in fig. 77. The structures are 
essentially the same in principle, each atom being surrounded 
symmetrically by four of the other kind. These structures re- 
semble that of diamond, and are called ‘adamantine.’ They 
show an interesting transition between the ionic and homopolar 

The condition for the occurreaoe ^ can be 

described by referring to tte perknlic table (p. 123). Carbon, 
silicon, germanium, and tin are tetravalent elements in the same 
column of the periodic table, and form structures of the diamond 
type. An adamantine compound is formed between an element 
which is a certain number of places to the left of the C, Si, Ge^ 
Sn column, and an element which is the same number of places 
to the right. We have, for instance, the series : 

SnSn 2-79 GeGe 2-43 SiSi 2*347 

InSb 2*793 GaAs 2*435 AlP 2*360 

CdTe 2*799 ZnSe 2*452 

Agl 2*8 ii CuBr 2*460 

where the two elements are in the same row. Series are also 
formed by elements in different rows of the periodic table : 

Cul 2*618 CuCl 2*341 

ZnTe 2*637 MgTe 2*76 ZnS 2*346 

GeSb 2*638 AlSb 2*638 GaP 2*354 

KGeSn) 2*62 i(SiSn) 2*57 ^GeSi) 2*39 

^In ? Pin ? AsAl 2*437 

ScCd 2*62 SCd 2*521 

The %iiies represent tite distances between atomic centres in 
these ocMupouficfe, and it will be notioed that they are practically 
in cask group, as &st pointed out by Grimm and 
Somm^dkl Now the diamcmd structure is typically homo- 
polar, and the erf mto^Uomic distance in each column 

of the above series indicates tb^ the distance is determined 
rather hj a bonded ^iiiobire than by a packing of 

ions. 

The Nickel-^rsemde Type,—^The curious nickel-arsenide 
structure k found in maiqr compounds of Cr, Mn, Fe, Co, Ni, 
Cu with S, Se, Te and As, Sb, The structure k hexagonal. 
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The metal atoms (black in fig. 77) lie upon , a simple hexagonal 
lattice, and the other atoms (white) upon two interpenetrating 
lattices, which together build up a structure of hexagonal close- 
packing. The compounds are more nearly akin to alloys than 
to ionic compounds. They are conductors and show metallic 
reflection. The metal atoms not only have six neighbours of 
the metalloid, but also are nearly ‘in contact* in the direction 
of the € axis, their interatomic distance parallel to c being about 
twice the metallic radius. Finally, the amoimt of metal can 
exceed the 50 per cent, (atomic) demanded by the AX formula, 
a feature which is often found in alloys but which is impossible 
in a true ionic crystal. It is very striking to find a ampound 
such as FeS, which is of this type, possessing properties char^- 
teristic of an allc^. 

Complex Add Radicals . — In a large group of inorganic salts 
negative ion is composite, as in the nitrites, nitrates, carbonates. 



Pig. 79. — ^The structures and dini^eRsions oC some acid racHcals 

sulphates, and perchlorates* The ion consists of several oxyg^ 
atoms arranged around a central atom. Two important features 
of these add radicals may be mentioned. 

In the first place, an add radical has the same form in difFerrat 
compounds, within the error of X-'-ray measurement. The foro^ 
binding oijqrgen to sulphur in an SO4 group, for instance, appear 

9 
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to be so strong in comparison with the forces between the group 
and other ions, that the group preserves a characteristic tetrahedral 
shape and constant size. 

In the second place, the law of constant ionic size holds good 
here as in the case of simple ions. To represent the packing of 
the ion into the surrounding structure we must picture spheres 
of radius 1*32 A. (the oxygen radius) centred at each oxygen atom, 
although this makes oxygen atoms which to the same 

group overlap to a considerable extent. Ot^r aro in contact 

with these spheres. 

Fig. 79 shows the structure and dimensions of a number of 
common native ions. For the sake of comparison, several 
positive ions have been drawn to the same scale. Several 
structures which illustrate the packing together of positive and 
negative ions are shown in fig. PL VII. 

Co-ordinaiiom Compmmds, — ^Potassium hexachloroplatinate, 
KjPtQ^, is an example of a group of compounds which represent 
the co-ordination compounds of Wemeris theory. The term co- 
ordination has been extended by common use in X-ray analysis 
to many ionk compounds such as have been described above. 
Tim extension is natural and legitimate, since the regular arrange- 
mddit of a set of atoms around a central atom which Werner 
postulated for co-ordination compounds resembles the typical 
pooping of one kind of ion round the other in ionic crystals. 
The chemical formulae of co-ordination compounds gave a first 
hint of the much more widespread feature discovered by X-ray 
analysis. The more restricted term co-ordination compound is 
appropriately used in such cases as the following : — 

Ferrocyanides . . K4Fe“(CN)e 

Femq^es . . K3Fe"'(CN)e 

Cobaltinitrites . . KsCo'*XN03)e 

Cobaltammines . . Cl3Co**‘(NH8)3, etc. 

The stnictuie of K^PtCI^ k shown in fig. 81 (b). Other com- 
pounds with the same structure are (NH4)2SnCl8, (NH4)2SiF3, 
Cl2Ni(NH3)3, to name a few exan^les. The arrangement of 
these R2MX3 compounck is like that of fluor, CaFg, R replacing 
F and the octahedral group MX® replacing Cs, A diagram of 
potassium chloroplatmite, K2PtCl4, is given in the same figure 
in order to show its interesting PtQg group, whidi is planar and 
not tetrahedral. 



PLATE VII 




Fig. 8o. — Crystal models which illustrate the packing 
together of ions 


a, Sodium chloride 
c, Calcite, CaCCX 
e, Iron pyrites, FeS* 


bf Caesium chloride 
d. Aragonite, CaCO* 
/, Anhydrite, CaSO* 


(P. 130) 
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A number of structures containing water of crystallisation are 
closely allied to the co-ordination compounds. In BeSO* . 4H2O, 
for example, there is a tetrahedral group of water molecules 
around each beryllium atom, and the whole acts as a composite 
positive ion. In NiSO^ . 6H2O there is a similar sixfold group 
around nickel. A large number of hydrates, ammoniates, and 



{a) (k) 

Fig. 81. — The structures of (a) K^PtC!*, and (fe) K*PtQ« 
{SirukturberieJU, P. P. Ewald and C, Hermazm, Akad. Vedag, 1931) 


co-ordination compounds have been studied, especially by 
Wyckoff and by Hassel. In such compounds as NiSnQ^ . 6 H *0 
there exists both a negative co-ordinati<m group SnCI« and a 
positive complex Ni . bH^O. The general feature of a sym- 
metrical group surroundii^ a central atom substantiates Werner’s 
original h3rpot!]!edb. 

Tke SStaOes , — ^The elucidation by X-ray methotfe of the 
structures of silicates is a striking example of the appEcatimi 
of these methods to a problem of chemical constitution. It is 
difficult to investigate ^Ecates by purrfy chemical irothocfe. The 
majority can only exist in the soEd state, and the character of the 
constituent groups is entirely lost in chemical processes. The 
competition of any particular species is often so variable that it 
is difficult to assign a standard formufa. Formulse of typical 
sEicates are giv«a bdow, but it must be stressed that wide 
variations from these ideal formulae occur in natural compounds 
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owing to the substitution of one element for another. The 
groups into which the substances are divided represent a classifi- 
cation according to structure as determined by X-ray analysis. 


I. Forsterite, MgsSi04 
Phenacite, B€*Si04 

Zircon, ZrSiOt 
Oamet, Ca®Al2{Si04)3 

IL Melilite, CafMgSisO? 
Hemimorphite, 

Zn 4 ( 0 H)*Si, 07 .H 20 

III. Diopside, CaM^Si03)2 
Acmite, NaFe{SiOa)j 


IV. Pyrophyllite, Al2(0H)2Si40it 
Talc, Mg,(0H),Si40„ 
Kaolin, 

{Al(0H)a},J^l2(0H)2Si402a 

V. {a) Orthockse, KAlSiaOs 
Albite, NaAISiiO* 
Anorthite, CaAIfSitOg 


Topaz, {AlF)2Si04 
Cyanite, sillimanite, andalusite, 
AljOSiOg 

Chondrodite, Mg(0H)2.2Mg2Si04 


Benitoite, BaTiSi^O* 
Beryl, Be8Al2SigOi8 


Tremolite, Ca2]VIg5(0H)2Sig022 
Amphibole, (Ca, Na)2Nao_iMgi 
(Mg, A1)4(A1, Si)^SuO„( 0 , OH, 
F),* 

Muscovite, KAl2(OH)2(Si3Al)Oio 
Phlogopite, KMg3(0H)2(Si3Al)0„ 
Margarite, CaAi2(OH)a(Si2Al2)Oio 


(6) Analcite, Na(AlSi204)H20 
Natrolite, Na2(Al2Si30io)2H»0 


VI. Quartz, cristobaKte, tridymite, SiOi 


The due to the classification of these formulae is found by 
considering the silicon-oxygen arrangement apart from the 
remainder of the structures. If the silicates resembled ordinary 
salts, this would be equivalent to a classification according to 
their add groups, and indeed in the past many hypothetical acids 
of silicon have been formulated. The structure of the silicates 
is, however, of a different kind. In some cases the silicon- 
oxygra structure forms closed grouj^ like ordinary add radicals, 
but in general the structure is endless, extending right through 
each individual crystal, l^licon is in an intermediate position 
between aluminium and magnesium on the one hand, which form 
continuous ionic striKluies with o:iqrgen, and phosphorus, sulphur, 
and chlorine on the other hand, which form with oxygen discrete 
acid radicals. 

Silicon is alwajs found between four oxygen atoms. The 

^ * Ferrous iron replaces magiiesiiuu, and fearric ir<m aluminium, in 
this fonnuk, which k due to Wainm wM to Berman and Lars^. 
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crystals of the first group above (orthosilicates) contain inde- 
pendent tetrahedral Si04 groups, like quadrivalent acid radicals. 
Each oxygen of such a group is linked to one silicon atom, and 
acts as a centre of negative charge - e attracting the positive ions 
of the crystal. It is possible, however, for an oxygen atom to 
be common to two tetrahedral groups which are thus linked by 
their comers ; such an oxygen is neutral, its valency being 
satisfied by its two bonds to silicon on either side. One or more 
comers of each tetrahedral group may be linked each to a 
neighbour in this way. Different skeletal arrangements of these 
tetrahedral groups linked by comers form the basis of the vast 
number of different silicate structures. 

Examples of the most prevalent types of grouping are diown 
in fig. 82. There exist 

L Independent Si04 groups. 

II. Qosed sy^ms, such as two tetrahedra linked to form 
SI^Ot, three in a ring to form Si^Of, or rix in a 
to form Si^Oig. 

III . Endless chains and l^nck. The simplest type chain 

is a string of tetrahedra linked comer to ccraa:, Ite 
composition of such a chain being (SiOg)„. A hand 
is formed by linking two such chains side by shie, as 
shown in the figure, and this band has the composi- 
tion (Si40ii}«. Chains and bands are found in the 
pyroxenes and amphiboles respectively, two large 
families of minerals with a fibrous diaracter (asbestos 
is an example). The chains are like endless linear 
add radicals, and are bound together kiera% 1^ the 
metallic ions. 

IV. Sheets of linked tetrahedra, eadi t^rahednm sharing 

three a>mers. The compositicM of a sheet is 
Such hexagoi^ dieets are found in laminar minerak, 
such as talc and mka, whkh deave with extmne ease 
{^uraEel to the {dates and have a {nrunoimced pseudo- 
hexagona! symn^try. The d^ets are conented 
together by m^dlic 

V. Three-dimondc^^ networks, in wMch each tetrahedron 
shares cor^r* If sinh a structure were built 

^itirefy ^ioon md oxygen, the compodtkm would 
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• — Types of siScoD-oxys^ BTOtgiiag in the alicates 
(a) Cloeed gre«q)s. (i) Chains and bends 

(Zeit, /. JSTrist^ TSl, 2^ am^ 270^ 1^30$^ 
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Fig. Bz , — ^Types jc^ siBctm-oxyigefi m tlie stlicates 

(c) Sheet (imca). {d) Ttnee-dinsm^xial net (ultramarine) . 



i^ZeiL /. 91 ^ 371 aad 365, 
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be (SiOj)«®, and the various forms of silica are of 
this type. Corresponding silicates exist in which the 
silicon is partly replaced by aluminium, preserving 
the ratio (Si, Ai)©*. The tetrahedral framework then 
has a resultant negative charge, and metallic ions are 
incorporated in its interstices. The acid radical must 
be considered as extending throughout the entire 
crystal. The felspar group of minerals have this 
structure. The zeolites are similar but the framework 
is more open, and contains loosely held water molecules. 

The different types are characterised by an increasing ratio 
of silicon to oxygen, viz. : 


I. SiO^ 

Ratio 

Si : 0 

1 =4 

Tetrahedron 

II. SijO, 

SijOj, SijOjg 

2:7 

I -3 

Double tetrahedron 
Ring 

III. (SiO,). 

(SigOij), 

i: 3 

4 : II 

Chain 

Band 

IV. (SigOg),* 
{(Si,Al)gOg},* 

2:5 

Sheet 

V. {(Si,Al)OJ,* 

I :z 

Three-dimensional net 


VL (SiO,),* 

The replacement of silicon by aluminium within the silicon- 
oxygra complex may take place in all the extended structures. 
The consequent increase in negative charge is compensated by 
the incorporation of additional cations, or by a parallel substitu- 
tion of <mt cation by aimther of hig^r valency. 

The complete structures of silicates are too complex and 
numerous to be shown here and will be described in the later 
volume. TTieir peculiar di^nfetiy k explained by their extended 
add radicals ; in pardcular it will be clear why the radicals cannot 
be isolated by chemical means but break down when this is 
attempted. Though silkates are the mc^t important com- 
pounds of this class, the extended racfieal structure is not confined 
to them ; Zachariasen has slnmn, im instance, that similar 
complexes of linked triangles orair in borates (see fig, 83). 
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The Heteropoly acids . — It has been seen that the groups con- 
sisting of boron between three oxygen atoms, and silicon l^ween 
four oxygen atoms, are of such a nature that extended linking 
can take place. An oxygen atom held in common between 
neighbouring groups links them together, and the process may 
be indefinitely repeated leading to chains and sheets which are 
negatively charged* and act as extended acid radicals. This 


-1 -1 



* * * • — ^ J 

0 1 2 3 4 5 A 

Fig. 83, — aegadve ion in CaBs04 


possibility of extended linking is ascribed to the fact that boron 
is trivalent and between three atoms, and silicon tetravalent and 
between four atoms, so that the valency of the oxygen atom is 
half satisfied by the link to B or Si, and completely satisfied 
when it is shared by two groups. 

Further on in the periodic table atoms exist which we might 
expect to satisfy the conditions for a similar link^e of grou|^ by 
sharing an oxygen atcnn. Tungsten and molybdenum have a 
valency of rix, and in crystals these atcmis occur betweoi six 
oxygen atcuns, eadk of wh^ has. its vaioncy half satisfied. It is 
found, howevo*, that ^riK^iir^ built of such grmips do not form 
long chains or sheets, but on the other hand grcmps unite in 
clusters to form very large add radicals of more or kss globular 
form. They are the radicals of tl^ hetaropolyacids. 

Typical compounds of this kind are : 

Acids: H3PWi204e . nH^O Saits: KsBWi204ft . nH.O 

H3PM013O43 . nHjO K4SiWisO«, . nH^O 

H 4 SiWi 30 ^ . nHgO . nH^O 
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The acids have peculiar properties. They are easily prepared, 
very stable, and crystallise reaily. The crystals contain a large 
amount of water of oystallisation ; the acid H3PW12O4© crystal- 
lise, for instance, with from solution in water. On 

exposure to a dry atmosphere this water content is reduced to 
5 H* 0 . The acids are very soluble both in water and in organic 
liquids containing oxygen, such as ether and alcohol. 

Pauling in 1929 suggested certain structure of linked octa- 
hedra for these intereting compounds, basing his predictions 
on the rule which he had formulated for ionic structure in 
general. More recently (1933) they have been examined by the 
X-ray powder method by Keggin, who has analysed the structure 
of the phephotungstic and silia>tungstic acids. They prove, in 
fact, to be a cluster of linked octahedral groups, though the actual 
structure is of a dMFerent type from that which Pauling predicted. 

The structure found by Keggin for H3PW12O40 . 5H2O is 
illustrated in fig. 84. At the centre of the acid radical, which 
has tetrahedral symmetry, is a phephorus atom surrounded by 
four oxygen atoms. Each tungsten atom is at the centre of an 
octahedral group of six oxygen atoms. We may start to assemble 
the unit by taking the central tetrahedron and three of the octa- 
bedra, as in fig. 84 (a). The three octahedra are linked by making 
the comer to which two small arrows are attached common to all 
three, and those to which one arrow is attached common to two. 
In other wor<k^ they form a threefold group in which each octa- 
hedron is linked to its neighbour on either side by a shared edge. 
The common comer is also a a^mer of the central tetrahedral 
group. Fig, 84 ( 4 ) illustrates the assembling at this stage. A 
group of three octahedra is linked in a similar way to each comer 
<rf central tetrahedron, and a further linking of octahedra takes 
f^^5e hj a sharing of comers between neighbouring groups. 

84 (c) shows two threefold groups linked in this way. The 
whok unit is shown in a simplified form in fig. 84 (d). The 
ciystallme structure con^^ of a bo<fy-centred cubic packing of 
the clusters shown m fig. 84 (e), with water of crystallisation 
between the dusters. 

On counting the number of atoms in each cluster, there are 
foimd to be a phospl^n^ atom at the i^ntre, surrounded by four 
oxygen atoms, which are also linked each to three tungsten atoms. 
There are twelve tungsten ztoim within octahedra, twelve 
oxygen atoms which form the extremkies of the shared edges, twelve 
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oxygen atoms forming the shared comers, and twelve outermc^t 
oxygen atoms which are linked only to one tungsten. The com- 
position of the whole is (PWi2O40)®'"- The formula thus arrived 
at by X-ray analysis is one of several alternatives proposed on 
chemical grounds. 

The structure of these large acid radicals suggests the cause 



Fig, 84. — The stnictiire of the add radical in 


of their peoiliar chemkal properties. The groups may be ex- 
pected to be extreme^ stable, since the internal links are so strong. 
The resultant negative charge depends upon the central atom, 
being three for phosphorus, four for silicon, five for boron, and 
so forth. This charge is distritwited over so large an external 
cluster of oxygen atoms (36 in all) that the surface density is 
very small as compared with that of othar complex anions. The 
solubility in solvents of such diverse kinds, and the property of 
forming compounds with complex organic grou{^ and ‘lakes’ 
with basic dyes, must be ^sociated with this peculiar feature. 
TTie beteropolyadds are of nun^rous types, and form a class of 
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their own with characteristic chemical properties ; their ex- 
planation is to be sought for by the aid of X-ray analysis of 
structure as in the case of the silicates. 

Pauling^ s Principles of Ionic Structure , — Pauling in 1928 drew 
up a set of principles which govern the structure of ionic crystals. 
TTie basis of these principles is the recognition of the ionic 
structure as a set of oppositely charged bodies so arranged that 
the potential energy has a minimal value. 

The ions composing the crystal have definite charges and 
characteristic sizes. If they are thought of as originally dispersed 
in space, and as then coming together under the influence of 
their mutual attractions, potential energy is released owing to 
the disappearance of electrostatic energy in the space surrounding 
each ion. We have already seen in a qualitative way how the 
final arrangement is determined. The ions come together until 
they are packed in contact (the meaning of this has been indicated 
above), and ions of one sign are surrounded by ions of the opposite 
sign. The merit of Pauling’s principles is their more precise 
definition of the conditions for least energy. The regular co- 
ordination of negative ions around positive ions is present in 
complex compounds as well as in the simple series studied by 
Goldschmidt, and as a general rule the larger the central ion the 
larger the number of negative ions around it. For instance, in the 
sili^tes the followii^ r^lar groups of oxygen ions around metal 
ions are found : — 

Threefold group . . B’*’ 

Fourfold group . . Be” B'” Mg” Al”* Mn” Fe” Fe”* Zn” 

Sixfold group . . Al”* Ca” Mg” Fe" Ba” 

In simple structures of AX and AX^ types the regularity of these 
groups is fixed by symmetry. TTie important point established 
by X-ray analysis is that the grmips remain approximately sym- 
metrical even when tl^ structure is complex and of low symmetry. 
Pauling accef^ed thfe tcgdan grouping as a general principle, and 
ad(kd a fiirt^ prindple which is of fundamental importance. 

The ele<^c charge of each cation is divided between the 
surrounding anions, and the resuMi^ share of an anion is defined 
as the strength of the electrostatic valence bond which that cation 
contributes to it. PauEng’s priimple states that the electric 
charge of each anion is num^rksiHy equal to the total strength of 
the electrostatic vaknce Ixmds £rm afi the cadcms around it. 
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The principle may be illustrated by the beryl structure, shown 
in fig. 85. l^ch quadrivalent silicon is surrounded by four 
oxygen atoms, and the Si - O bond therefore has the value unity. 
Be" lies between four oxygen atoms, therefore the Be -0 bond 
has a value 1/2. Similarly Al'" between six oxygen atoms 
contributes an Al -O bond of 1/2. Turning now to the anions 
O', they are of two kinds. The one is linked to two Si atoms 
(i + 1 =2), and the other to Si, Al, and Be (1 +^+| =2), so that 
the charge on oxygen is compensated in both cases. 



Fig. 85. — The structme beryl, 


(ZcS. /. Kristy Ti, »6a, 1930) 

We can see what this impEes if we consider the potential 
energy as residii^ in the electrostatic field around the ions, and 
represent this field by a system of ‘lines of force/ AH lines of 
forc^ starting from positive ions end on negative ioi^ siiK^ the 
total charges balance. Thedbctowtatic energy wiHbeaminiimi^ 
if the lines of force are as short ^ possible. Thfe h the case vd^ 
all lines starting from each positive ion can end on die nearest 
n^ative ions ii^tead of being forced to find their negative 
termination on distant ions. Panlii^’s mk is the quantitative 
expressioii of tibis ccMKfitkm ; it impEes di^ po^tive and n^adve 
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charges balance locally as far as possible, as well as being equivalent 
in their total amount. The rule both helps in envisaging possible 
solutions when analysing a new structure, and in identifying its 
atoms and understanding its chemical nature. O'" and OH' can 
be distinguished by counting the lines of force ending on them, 
for instance, although to X-rays they are identical. The rule 
has been amply justified by the analysis of many structures. 


Metals and Alloys 

In no other field has X-ray anal3rsis afforded results which 
are of such theoretical and technical interest, and of such service 
in elucidating a maze of hitherto unrelated data, as in the in- 
vestigation of metals and alloys. The exploration of this field 
is as yet only partial, but already one can see promise of an 
ordered scheme. 

Elements. — Fig. 86 shows the periodic table as arranged by 
Bohr. In considering the structure of the elements we may 
make certain well-known generalisations. In the two short 
groups the character of the elements changes from metallic at the 
beginning of the group to non-metallic towards its end. In the 
long periods the metallic property is extended over nearly the 
whole of each period, and becomes more pronounced as atomic 
numbers increase. It is convenient to divide the elements which 
show metallic or semi-metallic properties into three classes : 

I. Alkali and alkaline earth elements. 


3 Li 

II Na 

19 K 

37 Rb 

55 Cs 

z 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 Be 

12 Mg 

20 Ca 

38 Sr 

56 Ba 

3 

3 

I 

X 

2 


IL Transition efemeets. 

IV Period. 21 Sc 22 Ti 23 V 24 Or 25 Mn 26 Fe 27 Co 28 Ni 29 Cu 

? 3 2 ^2 .. 2, II, 3 I I 

V Period. 39 Y & 41 Nb 42 Mo 43 Ma 44Ra 45Rh 46 Pd 47 Ag 

? 312? 31 II 

Rare earths 

VI Period. 57 La... 72 Iff 73 Ta 74 W 75 Re 76OS 77 Ir 78Pt 79Aa 
’A32 2 ? 3 .1 1 1 
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III. Elements of B sub-periods. 

IV Period. 30 Zn 31 Ga 32 Ge 33 As 34 Se 35 Br 

V Period. 48 Cd 49 In 50 Sn 51 Sb 52 Te 53 I 

VI Period. 80 Hg 81 T1 82 Pb 83 Bi 84 Po 85 - 

The first class includes the elements which, according to the 
Bohr scheme, have one or two valency electrons mai^ng the 
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Fig. 86. — Bohr’s arrangexneiit of the periodic taMe 


commencement of a new outo* electrcmic dieil in tlM periodic 
system. In the trmirition elements, the process of fmmii^ a 
new shell remans in abqranoe while the »ided ^ectrqiis go into 
an inner sl^. When the ^11 is cmnplete, the process 
forming the outer shdi recommences in the elements of the 
B sub-periods. This essmtial difference in die structure of the 
atoms 'k. stron^ reflected in the crystalHiM arrai^ements of 
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elements, which may be described as due to a compromise between 
the demands of two opposing tendencies. The first tendency is 
responsible for the metallic character. The binding forces are 
non-directional, and the crystal under their influence tends to 
assume one of the simple arrangements of packed spheres. 
Nearly all the metals in the first two classes have such a structure, 
and the few exceptions have an arrangement derived from one 
of the simple t5rpes by a small distortion. The second tendency 
shows itself as a closer linking of each atom to certain of its 
neighbours than to the remainder- All atoms in the B sub-periods 
have more complex structures owing to these specific bonds, and 
the effect increases towards the end of the period, becoming 
finally a typical homopolar link in diatomic molecules such as 
Fg, Clj, Br,, Ig. Some of the non-metallic elements, for example 
sulphur and phosphorus, have exceedingly complex structures 
which have not as yet been anal^d; 
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Fhs. 88. — Tt» superposition of layers in the two forms of closest packing 


The simple structuies assumed by many metals are of three 
types, wdiich are named Ai, Az, A3 in Ewald’s Strukturbericht, 
and are shown in figs. 87, 88 and 89. The types Ai and A3 are 
stroctures of closest packing, or of pacing equal spheres 
so that the resulting volume per sphere is Ae minimuTn possible. 
In a dose-packed layer <rf spheres the centres lie at the comers 
of an equilateral netwoii, mark«i (i) in fig. 88. The next layer 
of ^heres whose centres are marit^ (2) fits over (i) if each 
point is over the centre of the triangle below. In adding the 
next layer there are two akonatives. It may either be put 
directly over (i) as in fig. 88 (i), or in the alternative position 
shown in fig. ^ (a). Fig. 88 (a) is die cubic face-centred 
lattice viewed al<M»g a threefold axfe. Fig. 88 (ft) is the arrange- 
ment of hexagonal dosest packing consisting of two hexagonal 
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L- 


A3, Hexagonal 

Fig. 87. — Cubic and hexagonal closest packing of 
equal spheres 

(From Pope’s Modem Aspects of the Mtdecular Theory) 

(P. 144) 
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lattices (i) and (2). It is clear that the two ways are equally 
efficient in packing the spheres as closely as possible. The 
hexagonal arrangement of closest packing has an axial ratio 
c:a = i-632:i. The probability that these two methods of 
closest packing formed the basis of structures of elements was 
pointed out by Pope and Barlow many years before crystal 
analysis became possible. 



Fig. 89. — ^Body-centred cubic packing of equal spheres (Aa) 


The third simple structure (fig. 89) h^ atoms at cube comers 
and centres and is not so closely packed. In padking together 
incompressible sph^es of radius a, each of which has a vohime 
of 477^/3 or 4-18 the volume of the structure per sphere is 
5*66 cP in Ai and A3, and 6*i6 cP in Aa. Each atom is mmmmdbd 
by twelve neighbours in the first two structures and eight in t^ 
second. Actually metal atoms do not pad: as if incompressible 
spl^res, and it is found that when a n^tal has alternative struc- 
tures A2 and Ai (or A3), as is somedmes the case, the volume per 
atom is almost the same in both structure h&cmme the atoms are 
slightly closer tog^er in the A2 structure. 

The structures of elen^nts in tl^ first two classes are indkaied 
by 1, 2, 3 in Table VIII, when th^ belong to the Ai> A2, A3 types 

10 
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respectively. The only elements of these classes as yet analysed 
which have more complex structures are Mn and Hg. 

Table VIII 


The folloTving list of cell dimezssions for simple metallic structures is 
taken from the Strukturbericht : — 

Type Ai . Face-centred cubic. 



Cu 

Ag Au 

Ca 

AI 

Ce-a 

Th 

Pb 

Nb 

Fe-y 


3.61 

4.079 4.070 

556 

4*041 

5*12 

5*08 

4*93 

4*191 

3*63 


Co-a 

Ni Rh 

Pd 

Ir 

Pt 

A 





3*554 

3*520 3-8o 

3-873 

3*823 

3*91 

5-42 



Type A2. 

Body-centred cubic. 








li 

Na K V 

Ta 

Cr-a 

Mo 

W 

Fe-n 

Fe-/? 

Fe-6 


3*50 

4-30 5-20 304 

3*32 

2-872 

3*412 

3*155 

2*800 

2-90 

2*93 


Type A3. Hexagonal closest packing. 

Be Mg Zn Cd T1 Ti Zr Hf Cr->P Co-/? Ru Os 

6 2-283 3-20 2-649 2-97 3*65 3*40 2*95 3*23 3*32 2714 2-514 2-69 2-714 

c 3*615 S'20 4-930 5-61 5-96 5-51 4-69 5-14 5-46 4*410 4*105 4*28 4*315 

The elements of the B sub-periods show very interesting 

relationships in structure. The tendency towards homopolar 
binding asserts itself as against the tendency towards close-packing. 
The bonds obey a rule which was first pointed out by Bradley 
and which has been extended by Hume-Rothery ; each atom is 
bound closely to neighbours when n is the number of 
its group in the periodic table. For instance, carbon, silicon, 
germanium, and grey tin in the fourth period have the diamond 
structure with eadi atom surrounded by four others. Arsenic, 
antimony, and bismuth have a structure in which each atom has 
three close neighbours and three at a greater distance. In selenium 
and tellurium the atoms are in chains, each being connected to 
a neighbour on either side. Atoms in solid iodine are bound in 
pairs, corresponding to the diatomic molecules of bromine and 
chlorine. We may even trace the 8 - n rule in 2inc and cadmium, 
where each atom has six near neighbours and six at a slightly 
greater distance. The structures of the third group do not appear, 
however, to obey it. We may sum up the 8 -n rule by stating that 
the bonds correspond to the negative valencies of the atoms ; they 
become more pronounced towards the end of each period. 

Fig. 90 shows the structures of Pd, Ag, Cd, In, Sn, Sb, Te, 
I, Xe, Cfe drawn to the same scale, and contains examples of the 
majority of types. The a)nvention is adopted of drawing the atoms 
as spheres in contact. When the atoms are closer to one set of 
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neighbours than to another set, the spheres have been made to 
intersect in the first case and touch in the second, and an inter- 
section is indicated by a dotted line. It will be seen that in 
indium and white tin the extent of intersection is only slight, 
and that it becomes increasingly marked in antimony, tellurium, 
and iodine. The large scale of the caesium structure is very 
apf^rent. Such a figure shows very well the regularities which 
characterise the structures of the elements. 

Space forbids a full description of the more complex struc- 
tures. Manganese crystallises in two forms, a-Mn and j8-Mn, 
which are cubic with 58 and 20 atoms in the unit cube respec- 
tively. The structures resemble those of certain complex alloys, 
and suggest that the manganese atoms in each structure are of 
two types. The structures of tetragonal white tin and cubic grey 
tin are shown in fig. 90. Gallium has a complex orthorhombic 
structure. The indium structure resembles a face-centred cubic 
lattice slightly extended in the c direction. Arsenic and selenium 
have other modifications, as yet not analysed, in addition to the 
fonm described above. 

The Structure of Alloys . — In the study of alloy structures we 
are dealing with a class of solid body whose characteristics are 
different from those of inorganic and organic compounds. In 
organic compounds the molecule is a definite entity, composed 
of a group of atoms whose relative numbers are unalterable. A 
typical inorganic crystal is composed of positive and native 
coostiti^ts; the mokcule has in gmeral no existence in the 
structure. It may be possible to substitute one kind of positive 
ion for another, or of negative ion for another, without altering 
the nature of the structure as, for instance, in the silicates. These 
ioi^ occupy definite places in the structure, however, and their 
substitution is governed by the rule that positive and negative 
charges should balance. It is therefore possible to assign definite 
<jiemical formulce to both organic and inorganic compounds, since 
the atoms are ajmbirod in constant proportion. In an alloy of 
two metals A and B, we are dealing not only with the relation 
of the two kin<fe of metal atom to each other, but also with the 
relation of both to their common system of free electrons, and 
the laws governing the formation of the structure are correspond- 
ingly different ; in i^rticular there is a diaracteristic elasticity in 
composition. The terms ^ solid solution* and ^intermetallic 
compound* which have be^ so freqi^ntfy xused in describing 
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alloys must be based on a recognition of the physical reality to 
which they correspond, and must not be given a significance only 
applicable to inorganic and organic compounds. A typical 
example of an alloy system illustrates the nature of the problem. 

Fig. 91 shows the equilibrium diagram of the system silver- 
cadmium. This example and the X-ray powder photographs in 



Fig. 91. — Equilibrium diagram of the alver-cadmium alloys 
{An^fwendU Ckemie, 4&, 35 * 

/ 

fig- 92B are due to Westgren, whose work on alloys has been of out- 
standing importance- The composition varies from silver on the 
left to cadmium on the rig^t, proportions being expressed in 
atomic percentage. The regions marked a, jS, y, €, 77 cover 
ranges of composition in which the structure of the alloy is 
homogeneous. The intermediate regions represent a mixture 
of the two phases on either side of the region, in proportions 
which vary from the pure phase of one kind to that of the other. 

F^. 92A, and B (PI. IX}, show the results of an X-ray examina- 
tixm of the alloys. Pure silver has a face-centred cubic structure. 




52 

Atoms 
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and throughout the a-phase this structure is retained. The 
cadmium atoms appear to replace the silver atoms at random, so 
that the X-ray powder photograph of the alloy only shows the 
lines characteristic of the face-centred lattice. This is seen in the 
three upper photographs of fig. 92B, where the system of lines 
remains the same. The addition of cadmium merely increases 
the scale of the structure, as shown by the displacement of all 
the lines towards smaller values of sin d. Beyond 40 per cent. 
Cd a new j 3 -phase appears ; the a lines bea)me fainter and new 
lines are observed which are characteristic of a CsCl structure. 
Silver atoms occupy the comers of cubes and cadmium atoms 
the centres. Since the a-phase in this two-phase region has 
taken up the maximum amount of cadmium, its lines show no 
further shift towards the left. A very narrow region of jS-phase 
follows. The y-phase, which next appears, is a complicated 
cubic structure which contains 52 atoms in the unit cell. This 
structure, which is found in many alloys, and is describai below, 
has a characteristic brittleness and hardness. The €-phase is 
one of hexagonal dose-packing, and the ij-phase has the same 
relation to the hexagonal cadmium stracture as the a-phase has 
to the cubic stmcture of silver. 

The ideas of ‘solid solution'* and ‘intennetallic command* 
are based upon such phase diagrams- The process by which the 
silver lattice accommodates atoms of cadmium or the cadmium 
lattice atoms of silver is termed solid solution, and there is a 
simple replacement of one atom by another. On the other 
hand, the phases which appear in the central portion of the 
diagram are sometimes termed intermetallic compounds. This 
is justified in the case of the jS-phase, for instance, both by its 
appearance in the region of 50 per cent. Cd so that it may be 
signed a formula AgCd, and by its cry^alline structure, which 
s^^ests equal numbers of Ag and Cd atoiXB at cube comers 
and centres respectively. Similarly, &e y-structure is found in 
a reg^mk covmng the compoation AgsCdg, and it is natural to 
suppose that the nkal unit cel with 52 ztoxm contains 20 Ag 
and 32 Cd. The €-phase corresponds to a composition AgCd^ 
but in this case tha:e app^us to be a random distribution of the 
atoms between the points of the hexa^nal close-padl^ lattice, 
and the ratio is nc^ supported by the crystal structure. The 
existence of a range of ounposition within eadh phase is <teaibed 
as due to a solid solution of one constituent or the od^r in the 
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phase in question. In the case of many alloy systems some of 
the single-phase regions are very narrow, and correspond precisely 
to simple stoichiometrical proportions, so tliat there is even greater 
justification for describing them as intermetallic compounds. 

Further consideration shows, however, how misleading it is 
to give too definite a significance to these terms. In the first 
place, we may give an example to show that a solid solution 
passes by continuous steps into an intermetallic compound with 
no abrupt transition between the two. In the second place, a 
simple ratio between the numbers of the atoms in an inter- 
metallic compound does not necessarily correspond to their 
ordered distribution in a crystalline structure, as in other classes 
of compound, though this may be one of the factors determining 
the proportions of the phase. The relation between the atoms 
and free electrons also influences this ratio, and may be of such 
predominating importance that the proportions are quite incon- 
sistent with any geometrical distribution of the atoms amongst 
the points of the structure. 

StiperlatHces . — The transition from random replacement to the 
n^lar arrangement of a superlattice, and the consequent change 
in the physical properties of an alloy, was first studied in detail by 
Johstmsen and Linde in the gold-copper series. We may give 
here another example of a somewhat more complex type. When 
aluminium is added to iron in any amount up to 50 per cent, in 
atomic proportions, it is found that the aluminium atoms replace 
iron atoms in the body-centred cubic structure characteristic of 
iron itself. The maimer of r^lacement has been studied in 
detail by Bradley and Jay, and their lesults are shown in figs. 93 
and 95. 

The results are conveniently described in terms of a lattice 
unit composed of eight body-centred cubes stacked together as 
in fig. 93. The points of this lattice are divided into four sets, 
ii, bf c, d, as indicated in the figure, each set being on a face- 
centred lattice corresponding in dimensions to the large cube. 
If the alloys are ani^aied carefully, two structures appear which 
might re^^nabiy be called interrnetallic compounds. The first 
has the composition Fe^Al, and in the structure the positions 
d are occupied by iron atoms and b by aluminium atoms. 
In other words, all comers and half the centres of the small 
cubes are occupied by iron almns, and the femaining centres by 
aluminium atoms, in a regular way. TI^ seocmd structure, FeAl, 
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Fig. 94.— X-ray powder photographs of pure iron, FejAJ, and FeAJ. FeKa and radiation 
(Bradley and Jay). The lines of the Ix^y-centred lattice (upper photograph) are common to all 
Aree photographs. The faint additional lines are caused by the segregation of added A 1 atoms 
into regular positions 

(Proc. Poy. Soc., A, 186 , 224, 1932) 
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Fig. 97.— X-ray powder photographs of Ag,Al, /J-Mn, and CujSi. 
Corresponding lines are linked (Westgren) 

{Zur Chemie der Ugiemngen, Angevr. Chemie, 45 , 33, 1932) 
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is of the CsCl type, the corners a and c being occupied by iron 
and the centres h and d by aluminium . Such structures, in which 
certain regularly chosen positions are occupied by atoms of one 
kind, are termed superlattices (‘Uber- 
strukturen ’). Theinterestingfeatures 
appear when the alloys of intermediate 
composition are studied, the results 
being shown in fig. 94, PI. X, p. 153. 

Powder photographs of all the alloys 
show the strong lines of the common 
body-centred arrangement, but when 

a superlattice is present, faint addi- Fig. 93.— The rektkm af the 

tional lines appear due to its struc- ^ 

tri Fe»Al and FcAI (Bradley and 

ture, and the extent to which the jay) 

aluminium atoms take up regular soc, a, 221, 1932) 

positions can be estimated from ^ strength of these lines (fig. 94). 

Considering annealed alloys in the first place, it will be seen finom 

fig. 95 that there is a gradual transition from random to orcfered 

replacement. Composition is plotted horizontally in the diagram, 
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^ extent to whkii. any i^ven po^- 

iiw ^ filed with ahumoium atoms up to a maximum 

^ loor pe^ cent. At first the atunnnium atoms replace ircm aton^ 
at xMMhnn, but beyond a certain percentage they segregate into 
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the h petition and desert r, and d. The process is complete 
at a composition corresponding to FcjAl, where b is full. Beyond 
this point additional atoms go into the d position, deserting b 
to a certain extent in order to fill up rf, and finally filling both 
b and d completely. The quenched alloys are also interesting. 
There is first a random replacen^nt in all positions, and then at 
a well-marked point a desertion of all a and c positions, and con- 
<^ntration in a random way into b and d. 

It must be emphasised that the alloy consists throughout of 
a single phase, and that the effect studied is confined to the 
distribution of atoms amongst the positions characteristic of 
this phase. The nebulous nature of the boundary between 
solid solution and intermetalHc compound will be. obvious. 
The ordered arrangement must have a slightly lower potential 
energy than the random replacement, though the quenched 
structures show how easily this order is destroyed by heat 
motion. 

Hume-Rothery's Law . — The above example shows how slight 
the influence of ordered arrangement may be in determining the 
relative proportions of the constituents in a phase. Hume- 
Rothery first pointed out another factor which determines these 
proportions, the factor being the relative numbers of atoms and 
free electrons. 

The complex structure with 52 atoms in the uiiit cubic cell, 
which appears in the AgCd system illustrated in fig. 92, was 
first analysed by Bradley and Thewlis in the form of y-brass, 
CugZug. Fig. 96 explains its nature. A body-centred cubic 
cell contains two atoms, and if 27 such cells are stacked together 
so as to build a cube of three times as great an edge, the large cube 
contains 54 atoms as in fig. 96 (tf). The y-structure is derived 
by removing two atoms per large cube, denoted by circles with 
crosses, and then allowing the remainder to shift slightly in order 
to close up the gaps so formed. Fig. 96 (i) shows the nature and 
extent of the distortion, and the number of atoms in the unit 
cube is thus redimed from 54 to 52. 

This structure occurs in many alloy systems, and appears 
when the atomic proportions of ihe constituents are such that 
there are 21 free or valency electrons to every 13 atoms. For 
instance, it is found in the copper-rinc system when the com- 
position approximates to CugZng, in copper-aluminium to 
C«^4, in copper-tin to Cu^Sn^ 
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CusZng , . 5 + 8 = 13 5 + (8x2) = 21 

CugAU • . 94-4 = 13 9 4^4x3) = 21 

CujiSng . . 31+8=39 31 +(8x4) =63 

Silver and gold may be substituted for copper, and cadmium 
and mercury for zinc, in the above formulae. Further, ternary 
alloys of these metak have the y structure when the 21 : 13 ratio 
k obeyed by the constituents. Ekman has also shown that 
similar y-structures are formed by Fe, Co, Ni, and by the 
palladium and platinum triads, such as FegZngi, CogZnji, 
NigZn*i, PdgZn*!, Pt^Zn^i. Such alloys fall into line with the 
21 : 13 ratio if the first metal is assigned a valency zero. 

Some of these proportions are inconsistent with any regular 
distribution of the two kinds of metal atoms between the points 
of the y-structure. The relation between numbers of atoms and 
electrons in the structural unit overrides the influence of regular 
arrangement. 

Similar rules hold for other characteristic structures. The 
body-centred j3 structure, which is illustrated in fig. 92A, as the 
structure of AgCd, appears when the electron-atom ratio is 3 : 2. 
It is found, for instance, in CuZn, Cu^Al, and CugSn, and alsQ 
in FeAI, where again iron must be assigned zero valency. The 
l^x^;ona} structure € is found when the ratio is 7 : 4, 

The 3 ; 2 ratio in other cases produces a complex structure 
in which the cubic cell contains 20 atoms, and which is similar to 
the structure of ^-Mn. Examples are Ag^Al, AugAl, CugSi, and 
also CoZn*. Powder photographs are shown in fig. 97, PI. X, p. 1 53, 
and Weslgren points out that the complete correspondence of the 
upper and lower photographs with that of jS-Mn indicate a random 
distribution of the atoms in the alloys amongst the points of the 
structure. The proportion of atoms are also inconsistent with 
regular arrang^nent in a cell a>ntaimng 20 atoms, so that there 
is the strongest evidence that the structure is determined by the 
electron-atom ratm rather than by the requirements of an atomic 
pattern. The phase AggAt has a very narrow range of com- 
position. If definite composition with a simple ratio entitles a 
substance to be termed a ^compound,* AggAI must be considered 
as such, but it is a a>m{>oimd of quite a diflFerent type to those 
which we recognise in inorganic and organic chraiistry. 

In general, the transiticHi metak alloy with one another with 
ease, forming phases whkh have a wicfe range of composition. 
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On the other hand, alloys ccmtaining metals of the B sub-grouj^ 
form phases which approach more closely to the ideal of an inter- 
metallic compound, in which the range of (imposition is narrow 
and the different atoms have their appointed places in a regular 
crystalline structure. They pass by continuous stages into regular 
(impounds such as sulphides and arsenides. 

Metallic Nitrides, Carbides, Borides, and Hydrides, Inter^ 
stitial Alloys , — ^The difference between the transition elements 
on the one hand, and the elements of the B sub-groups, 
alkali metals, and alkaline earths on the other hand, is ^^in 
shown by their (impounds with nitro^n, carbon, boron, and 
hydrogen. Compounds of the transition metals with N, C, 
B, H are metallic in character, whereas compounds of other 
metals or metalloids with the same four elements are non-m^affic. 
liH, CaCj, AsHa, AIN are examples of the latter ciass. The 
metallic nitrides, carbides, borides, and hydrides form a cdrar- 
acteristic group with different properties from other aUc^. 
They have been extensively studied by Gunnar Hstgg, who has 
been the first to arrange the facts in an ordered scheme. 

As a working hypothesis, Gunnar Hagg s^sociates ffie pecixlkr 
features of this (dass of compound with the small sixes of the 
atoms involved. Hydrogen is unique in this respect. In the 
next row of the periodic table the non-metallic eleiMnts B, C, 
N, O, F come under review-- The last two atoms are ionised 
when combined with metals owing to their strong affinity for 
electrons, and the compounds are therefore not metallic. The 
following radii are assigned to the remaining elem^ts N, C, 
and B, rather as an aid to (dassification thsm as having a definhe 
physical significance: — 

N, 0-71 A* C, 0-77 A. B, A* 

Tl^ ccnupounds with »e of two types. Tf 

the metaSie rad&m of the nietal (not its ionic ladiiis) is teimeid Rn , 
and oi other con^hnent % 

the'raio 

^ coirpoimds have a very ^mpie 

The meials^Eyos in practksdfy every case are 
in one of lie of dose^ packing, cubic or hex^onal, or on 
a lattice whkh is derived finom one of these fmms a sxnaR 
c&torfibn of die axes which does in any cs^ exceed 4 per 
cmt. The aton® (ff H, N, C, m: B are piaml in die intosAxs 
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of the metallic structures. They are so light in comparison to 
the metal atoms that it is difficult to find their positions by X-ray 
analysis, but these can be inferred from the nature of the struc- 
tures. The volume per metal atom in the compound is greater 
than that in the pure metal, as if the metal atoms were forced 
apart by the foreign atoim. Sudi structures are called Ein-- 
k^erungstmkiitrm by Higg, and will be referred to here as 
* interstitial structures.* On the other hand, when Rj/Rm > 0-59 
more complex structures are found, few of which have yet been 
analysed. The interstitial compounds have in general a wide 
range of composition within phase, whereas the complex 
structures have a narrow range. 

All hydrides and nitrides, and some carbides, fall witliin the 
first category of interstitial compounds. The mc^t common types 
have a range of composition grouped around those expressed 
hf the formulae MjX and MX. Tlie MjX compounds are for 
the most part based on hexagonal closest packing of the metal 
atoms, examples being Zr^H, Ta^H, TijH, Ta^C, Mn2N, W^C, 
Cr*N, MojC, FcjN, though PdjH, W^N, and MojN are cubic. 
A cubic closest packing of the metal atoms appears to be the 
g^aeral rule in the MX compounds, examples being ZrH, TiH, 
ZrN, ScN, ZrC, TiN, VN, TiC, TaC, CrN, VC. In one case, 
TaH, the metal atoms are on a body-centred cubic lattice. In 
addition, some examples have been found whose composition 
is ^[pressed by MC^, and in which the carbon atoms appear to 
be bound in pairs which are ina>rporated as units between the 
metal atoms. 

Examples of the complex structures of the second category 
are providal by the borides of Fe and Ni, and the carbides of 
Cr, Mn, Fe, Co, Ni. Regularities also app^ in this class. 
Westgren shows, for instance, that the competition of the carbide 
phase is richer in carbon the greater the metallic radius, and quotes 
the series TiC, VjC, and VC, Cr^Cg and Cr^C^ Mn^C and Mn7C3, 
and (Fe, Co, Ni),C, of which the Ti and V compounds are inter- 
stitial structures and the remainder complex. It is to be noted, 
however, that Fe can take up small amounts of carbon not 
exceeding 8 atomic per cent, with the formation of an interstitial 
structure, a process which is of fundamental importance in the 
metallmgy of iron. 

Summary , — review dbows how widespread is the metallic 
character. It is possessed by the majority of elements and their 
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alloys, by the compounds described in the last paragraph, and also 
by structures of the nickel-arsenide type. It is present, in fact, 
whenever a supply of free electrons is available, and is absent 
when the compound contains atoms with a strong affinity 
for electrons. Typical inorganic non-metallic compounds are 
thus the halides, and those containing oxygen such as salts and 
complex oxides. The chemistry of the metallic compounds is 
of quite a different type to that of organic and inorganic im- 
pounds, and the employment of X-ray methods has contributed 
greatly to its elucidation. 

When two metals are alloyed tc^ether in a complete range of 
relative proportions, a series of phases is obtained and each of 
those phases has its own crystalline arrai^ement. In contrast to 
other t3q>es of compound, however, it is necessary to distinguish 
between two characteristics of each phase. The first feature is 
the manner of arranging the metal atoms irrespective of their 
nature, or what we may term the arrangement of atomic sites 
in the phase. Similar arrangements of sites appear in difibent 
series of alloys, giving rise to phases with similar properties. 
Since each phase structure of a given type appears when the ratio 
of valency electrons to atoms has a characteristic value, it would 
appear that the arrangement of sites is determined by the inter- 
action between the valency electrons on the one hand and the 
metal atoms on the other hand. The second characteristic of a 
phase is the manner of distribution of the two kinds of atom 
amongst the sites. This appears to be of secondary importance, 
since it is found in many cases to be influenced by heat-treatment, 
and sometimes to be random. Further, similar pha^ in different 
alloy systems have different ratios betwera the numbers <rf atcnns, 
and in some cases these ratios are inconsistent with any r^ular 
distribution of the two kinds of atom. Hie conoeptkm a 
phase as a chaxactmstic arrai^en^iit sJbmdc rites is th^^y 
confirmed. 

OitGANIC CWFOUNDS 

, .Tlie ^malysb iff ofgank compounck was begun con- 

Itoer than fibe anafy^ cff inorganic compoun<k ^k 1 
smd the fir^ r^ults rather confirmed accepted ide^ 
than {m>de€^ new conceptions. The late begiiming was due 
to th€ complexity of the structures, for even the compounds of 
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lowest nu>lecukr weight fonn crystals with a large number of 
parameters. Further, considerable progress had to be tnarf<» 
before the new analysis could attain the point already reached 
by the organic chemist. The majority of inorganic substances 
only exist in the solid state and very little was known about 
their stereochemistry, so that it was possible from the very 
start to throw light on the problems of their structure ; a new 
crystal chemistry has been created in this field. Similarly, 
the chemistry of intennetallic compounds and alloys had pre- 
viously only been inferred from the phase diagraim of metallurgy, 
and X-ray methods were foimd to be peculiarly well fitted to 
supplement the wealth of material which the metallurgists had 
accumulated. On the other hand, organic chemistry is essen- 
tially based on spatial relationships between the atoms in the 
molecule. The organic molecule has strong internal bonds and 
a weak external field. It not only remains a unit during melting, 
evaporation, or solution, but also processes of addition or sub- 
traction may be performed at one point in the molecular structure 
without altering the constitution of the remainder. Stereo- 
chemistry is foimded upon this rigidly of form. 

The main pdbts of departure in building up stereochemical 
formulae of aliphatic and aromatic organic compounds are the 
conceptions of four valency boards around the carbon atom 
arr^i^d tetradredraOy, and of six Jinked carbon atoms in the 
benzene ring. In order to lay a fbundation for X-ray analysis 
diese conceptions had to be ma^ precise. Ibe distances between 
atoms united by btHids, the arrgles betwmi the bonds, and the 
shapes of such tings as the benzene rii^ had to be measured. 
Sudh elements of structure are almost imchanged in form when 
th^ are part of larger molecules, and they can be linked together 
vdien models are made. 

Althou^ the initial difficulties have been considerable the 
raige of possible applications is inunense. By combining the 
results of chemical analysis, X-ray aiudysis, and a study of 
physical and of^ical properties, stereochemistry takes on a new 
aspect 

Aromatic Coa^Mmds . — ^The first attempt to anal3rse organic 
compounds was made in 1921 by W. H. Bragg, who measured 
the unit cells of naphthalene and anthracene. The molecules 
are assigned a structure omsistiig oi benz^ie rin^ joined side 
1^ side. 
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^ Naphtimlcrie, C^Ha Anthracene, CiaHw 

The crystals are monoclinic. The forms of the unit cells are 
shown in fig. 98, and it will be seen that there is a close relationship 



OA=a OB =6 OC=c AOC=^ 
Naphthalene . . 8-34 6-05 8^ 49' 

Anthracene . . 8*58 6*oz ii-i8 125 ^ 

Ftc. 98 

between thrai. The n and 6 axes and ^ an^fes jS sm ahiMjst 
the in Th^ dMfe as regards the c axis> whMi m 

a*49 A- in aafjhtfasd^e, fe ^^hraoene. Each cdl 

ec^iiaras two mcdeeiiiesu. 

- -W- H* MOTed feMB tids rd^k^nship Aat the long 

'ftie jsEioiecsiie ^ is parallel,, ot nearty i^rallel, 

m ^ axk of the cel. The dmilarity in the iMlecular 
sfewstoes aooounts for the agreement in vah^ of a, 4 , and 
trfrile die greater te^th of the andira^^i^ molecule e^^kins the 
greats c axk. This we© ccmfinned hj ocHuparing the difference 
m c axis with probabfe width oi the additional 

11 
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(*) 


Fio. 99. — ^Tbe stmctures of diaznond and graphite 
(a) Diamond, (h) Graphite 


In diamond the rings are puckered. The carbon atoms are 
1*54 A. apart^ and the width of a ring or distance between lines 
joining opposite pairs of a^ms is 2-51 A. The rings are flat in 
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graphite ; although the carbon atoms are closer together (i *42 A.), 
the width of the ring is 2-46 A., or nearly as great as in diamond, 
owing to the atoms being coplanar. In either case, the width 
of the ring is very nearly equal to the difference 2-49 A. in the 
c axes of the two cells. One is forced to the conclusion that 
the molecules are nearly parallel to c, and that the axes a 
and b and the angle j8 are determined by the packing of the 
molecules side by side. 

The early measurements could not decide more precisely the 
positions of the molecules in the unit cell, or distinguish whether 
the rings are flat or pudkered. Subsequent analysis has shown 



Fig. ioo. — ^The structure of anthracene projected on a j^ane 
perx>endicular to the c axis (Robexts<m) 


that they are flat. This was first proved by Mrs Loi^dale for 
the structure of the benzene ring itself in the compound faexa- 
methyiben^ne, C^CHj)«, and been oonfiimed by a fidl 
of aMhraoeiie J. M. Eobertson. Results ctf the 
latter are sIm>wii in %s. 100 and loi. Qtxsm&alive 

of intensity for a number of rdieOioi^ by 
anthiacene are i^ad to* bu&i up a Fourkr ^ries, by a method 
tfesoribed in Chapter IX.' The Fourfe- smes ogives the 
electfonk <ka[mty ctf the erysiM projected upon a givCT ciystal 
I^ane, such as the plane m: of the unit cdL Contour lines 
of equal demity outline the ^ncentmticHis which correspond to 
the atoms. Fig. 100 (a) stiows the Fourier projection of the mok- 
puks, wh<^ atomic centres are in the positions of fig. 100 (6), 
upon a fdane perpendicular to the c axis. The plane of the 
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molecule is slightly inclined to the direction of projection. 
Fig. loi sho^ the group of molecules in the unit cell projected 
in this case upon the ac plane. It will be seen that their long 
axes are, in fact, very nearly parallel to the c axis. Projections 
on other faces enable the molecule to be viewed from other 
aspects, and it can be shown that all the carbon atoms lie in a 



Fig. ioi . — The structure of anthracene projected u[:^n the cx plane. The 
longer axis is the c axis, the shorter the a axis (see hg. 1 35) 


piaxie. The positions of the atoms can be deduced with con- 
siderable accuracy from the Fourier diagrams, and it is found 
that within the error of measurement the rings are regular 
hex^pns whose si<ks are 1-41 A., as a>mpared with 1-42 A. in 
graphite. 

These results axnfirm the form of the ring found in crystalline 
hexamethylbenzene, for which Mrs Lonsckle had proved the 
carbon ring to be a flat regukr hexagon; The carbon-carbon 
distance in the ring was shown to be 1*42 ± 0-03 A., and the 
distance between a carbon of the rmg and riiat of a methyl group 
to be 1*54 ± 0-12 A. Thwigh the latter distance is not so 
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accurately fixed, it indicates a correspondence with the carbon- 
carbon distance in diamond. 

To sum up, these pioneer researches established several 
points of fundamental importance. The carbon ring in these 
compounds is flat. It has a regular hexagonal form, there being 
no indication of tw'o types of bond as in the formula: 


c c 


c 


il 

C 


W 


I'he three bonds from the carbon atom lie in a plane, being 
inclined at 120® to each other. ^Fhe carbon-carbon distance in 
an aromatic ring is 1-42 A. The ring corresponds to the rings 
found in the graphite structure. 'Fhough benzene itself has not 
as yet been completely analysed, it may justifiably be inferred 
that the benzene ring has the same features. 

Long-chain Compounds . — Much investigation has been carried 
out into the structure of long-chain aliphatic compounds, such 
as the paraffins and fatty adds. Powder-photograph effects with 
paraffin wax were obtained as early as 1913 by Friedrich, though 
their nature was not understood at the time. Ete Broglie and 
Friedel, Muller, Piper, Shearer, and Trillat are amongst those 
who have studied these compounds. They contain a long chain 
of linked carbon atoms, typical formulae being given below. 
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Fatty acid, 
CaV*.COOH 

CipfcHjjw- lO»^& 

C^aies witii 
ketofie oxy^em 


The eariier investigations were carried out by modificatioi^ 
of tl^ powder method, and much infmmatimi was gained in 
tfak way. These results are more e^tly followed, however, if 
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a more complete investigation is first described in which a single 
crystal was used. 

Fig. 102 shows the results of an examination of the paraffin, 
by Muller in 1928. Rotation photographs were obtained 
with a crystal flake about i/io mm. in thickness and i mm. in 



Fig. 102. — The structure of the hydrocarbcm CssHm (Mtillcr) 
{Pw. Rey, Sec,, A, 120 ^ 455, Z92B} 


length. TTie crystal is orthorhombic; the unit cell contains 
four mc^ecuks, and its dimensions are : 

^ “ 7*45 A. b =4-97 A. € =77*2 A* 

The molecuk cm^isists of a sdgzag chain of 29 carbon atoms» as 
shown in fig. 102 (I). In the upper diagram of fig. 102 (a) these 
diaim are viewed in tl^ direction of their long axis, so that 
they appear as pairs of superimposed column^ AA, BB. Two 
AA molecules per unit <^11 occupy die lower half of the cell, 
and they give place to two BB molecules which fill the upper 
half of the cell. In mxier to fcam a pcture of the packing, 
it must be realised that tt^ carixm in a diain are about 
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1*54 A. apart, whereas they are separated from carbon atoms 
of other chains by distances of 3-7-4 A. The CHg elements, 
regarded as units in contact, have ‘radii’ of about i-8 A. This 
is indicated in fig. 103, where the packing becomes apparent. 
The columns representing the AA molecules are almost ellipsoidal 
in section, and are packed together in an approximately equi* 
lateral way, as if in closest packing. Further, the ends of AA 
and BB columns are related in a close-packed way, each BB end 
(dotted) coming between 
three AA ends (line), and we 
versa. Terminal atoms of 
AA and BB are separated by 
a gap of about 4 A. 

A structure of this kind, 
with its chaim of carbon 
atcm^ arranged {mallei to the 
longc axis, produces interfer- 
ence effects of a corres{)ond- 
ingly striking nature. Wh«i Fw. 

reflecting from the plane (001), for instance, Muller found th^ 
after the first few orders the spectra were all too. weak to observe 
until 0.0.60 and 0.0.62 were reached, which were very strong. 
This is so because the carbon atoms in the double tier of chains 
fall almost exactly upon steps obtained by dividing the c axis 
of 77*2 A. into 60 equal parts. The molecule itself is in fact 
acting like a diffraction grating with 29 lines, and the spectm 
0.0.60 and 0.0.62 of the unit cell fall within its first-order spec- 
trum. Muller was able in this way to measure widi the hi^sest 
accuracy the ratio S/c (see 102), wfaidi be fEKind to be : 

I^C«0*032B6 ± 0-000012. 

UMb i^hpes a of 2-54 A fee S. 

Ifwe suppose the between carbon atemis to be 1-54 A, 

and the ang^ €i ti^ to be the ai^jb 109^ 28' betwem 

letraliedra! bmMis, the d^anc^ S sbrnild be : 

2 X 1-54 sin ^ A. =2-52 A., 

which agrees very cbsely with the spacing parallel to the chain. 

Mtflier also tried to estimate the distance W in fig. 102 (n), so 
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as to determine D and ^ as well as S. It is much more difficult 
to attain accuracy here. For D = 1-54 A., ^ == 109° 28', W should 
be 0*89 A,, whereas Miiller found values bet\^'een i*6 and 1-2 A. 
Muller explains the discrepancy as a real effect due to the 
influence of the hydrogen nuclei in the CHj group. Hengstenberg, 
on the other hand, who has carried out a somewhat similar in- 
vestigation with C35H7J, obtained for the same distance an 
estimate o*75-o-9o A., which is in closer agreement with the 
calculated value, though no high degree of accuracy is to be 
expected. 

The above structure has been described in some detail because 
it helps us to understand the nature of all long-chain crystals, 
and illustrates well the contrast between the homopolar binding 
within the chain, and the weak van der Waals forces between 
neighbouring chains. Typical powder photographs of long-chain 
compounds are shown in figs. 104 and 105, PI. XL These 
photographs were obtained by smearing the substance or allowing 
a molten drop to solidify upon a plate. The plate is mounted in 
a camera and oscillated a few degrees on either side of a small 
glancing angle about the camera axis during the exposure. The 
photographs of paraffins in fig. 104 show several orders of a large 
spacing, increasing with the number of carbon atoms as follows: — 

35 carbon atoms 47-7 A. 

3 ^ » » 42*9 A. 

27 * 37-1 A. 

23 „ „ 32 2 A. 

19 „ „ 26 9 A. 

This r^ularity is to be expected if the structures are similar to 
The photc^raphs of fetty acids in fig. 105 indicate 
similar regularities in spacing. Ttey also show well what are 
termed the " side spacings ^ or spacings of 4-5 A. associated 
with the lateral fKkdtdng of the long molecules. These spacings, 
indicated by the rath^ diffuse lines at higher angles in the photo- 
graphs, are almost independent of the length of the chain. 

It will be noted in these last photographs that odd orders 
of the long spaK:ing are strong and even orders weak. This 
is due to a linki^ of the fatty add mdecules such that 
their — COOH ends come together as in fig. ic^. The 
consequ^ce is a di^buthm of scatterii^ matter in the re- 
flectii^ |flanes as shown in tb^ lower the %ure. It is 



Fig. 105. — Spectra due to various fatty acids (Muller) 


(P. 168) 
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constant along the chain, since for these low-order spectra the 
carbon atonis are smoothed into a continuous distribution. The 
density is lower where the CH3 groups are in contact, and higher 
where the COOH groups come together. A uniform distribution 
throughout w’ould of course give no low orders of spectra, for 
they are due to the break in continuity where one chain ends 
and the next commences ; the C — C spacing only produces the 
very high orders. An excess at the centre and deficiency at 
each end of the spacing gives the reverse of the effect seen in 
the NaCl (m) spectra due to alternating Na and Cl planes. 



Fig. 106. — Distribution of density in fatty acids, parallel to the long spacing 


Odd orders are now enhanced and even orders diminished, becaiBe 
a negative weight must be ascribed to the deficiency. 

These examples illustrate the general nature of long-chain 
compounds. The long molecules pack side by side ♦ so as to form 
sheets, which are superimp<^ed in the crystal- The long spacing 
which we measure is due to the repetition of these sheets. The 
paraffin chains which have been described are perpendicular 
to the sheets, and hence each added carbon atom produces a 
maximum effect in increasing the spacing. In other long-chain 
compounds the molecules, while remaining parallel, are not at ri^t 
angles to the sheets, and hence the increase in spacing per carbcm 
atom is less. AUotropic modifications of the same substance 
contain chaix^ with (Efferent tilts. Mulkr metered the 
tilt in crystals of several fatly adck, and found tl^ the 
are all comi^ent with a zigz^ chain of the form outfined ahwe 
although the d^ree of tilt ymks wUkif* C 3 iams whh adrae 
ends, like the fatty adch, form dotdsle lay^ in whkh the 
ends are in juxtapositkm. Ttk cMmeii^is of the chains are m 
good with ti^ work ci Langminr and Adam cm surfoee 

films. The b^ dbaiacteristfo cfifferenoe in physical 

properties of compoimck witii odd and even nindbers cff carhon 

* It does not neoessariij folkiw that these kaig mokcules are rig^» 
retaixfing their strait form in al states. In fact, the evid^Mse of 
electrcm diffractk^ by vapours, accordm^ to Mark and Wierl, pohits 
to their curling up by twisting ab<»it foe C — C bonsfo* 
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atoms is explained by their crystalline arrangement ; this and 
many other interesting points must be left to a more complete 
account. 

General Features of Organic Compounds . — The investigations 
of and of anthracene, which have been described, are 

similar to many investigations of inorganic compounds, in that 
an attempt is made to determine the positions of all the atoms 
by X-ray analysis. While it is essential to attain this precision 
in the case of the fundamental types, it would be impossible to 
apply rigorous methods to all compounds. Their number and 
complexity, and the labour of the measurements, prohibit the 
attempt. It has been seen in such cases as the silicates that the 
careful investigation of a few types leads to a generalisation of 
the laws governing their structure, and that highly complex 
types can then be analysed with the aid of only a few X-ray 
observations which serve as a check. This holds with even 
greater force in analysing organic crystals. The rigidity of the 
molecule, the existence of homologous series, and the possibility 
of studying the effect of adding, subtracting, or substituting groups 
in the molecule, all make it possible to get a great deal of informa- 
tion about its structure merely by determining the lattice cell 
and symmetry by X-rays, without attempting to use the observa- 
tions to fix ail atomic positions. Pioneer work in this field has 
been carried out by Bernal, and a description of methods has 
been induded in the chapter on the Principles of Structure 
Ai2al3^. 

As a broad generalisation, the form of the organic crystal 
may be ascribed to the influences of the shape of the molecule 
and of the binding forces. Apart from the very simple sub- 
dances of low mdbeuiar weight, the molecules may be long 
smd narrow as in the long-chain compounds, flat as in aromatic 
or a globular cluster with complicated inter-con- 
nectmos. The bindii^ forc^ may be of the van der Waak 
^rpe ss in the hydrocarbmis. Tliese forces are weak* and un- 
directed, and heiKse ti^ form of the crystal is almost entirely 
determined by the paddb^ tc^etter of noolecules of char- 
acteristic shape. Anduaoenc and the parafims are examples. 
In the next place, the molecule may have local dipoles such as 
the OH group, and in such cases they pack together so that 
dipoles of opposite polarity are in juxt^qiosition. Sugars and 
alcohols are examples. Finsdiy, acids and bases have 
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l(K:alised electrical charges which attract each other as in in- 
organic ionic crystals, though even here the shape of the mole- 
cule is of fundamental importance as a structure-determining 
factor. Experience enables the investigator to estimate the 
influence of these various factors, and so to arrive at possible 
models of the structure which can be tested. 

The main point to be stressed is that complexity of the 
molecule is no insuperable obstacle to successful analysis. While 
it would be desperately difficult to find all the atomic positions 
by X-ray methods alone, these methods may supply just the 
information which is required to effect a solution \vh^ combined 
with other data. In fact, if X-ray methods are to be of real 
assistance in organic chemistry, they must be aj^Iied to the highly 
complex substances where pufely chemical methods give un- 
certain results, for the structures of the simpler substances are 
already known. I'here can be no doubt that an enormous field 
for investigation exists, and that results of the highest importance 
are to be expected. 

The Energy of the Crystal Lattice 

In the majority of crystalline types, either we are as yet un- 
certain of the nature of the binding forces, or the complexity of 
this problem is too great for it to be possible to calculate the lo^ 
of potential energy when the crystal lattice is formed from its 
constituent units. The simple ionic crystals, however, are 
bound together by forces which are mainfy rfectrostatic. It is 
therefore possible to correlate in a quantitative calct&tiofis 
of lattice energy with observed smh as hesUs of foima- 

tkm, of solution, and so fordi. 

Tiie first cakulaliDns of this type wm made by Bmm and 
Lande in 1918. Altboi^ Bom subseqpexiify lomard 
a more tbo^gfi anafysis of the the cu%iW mathod is 

well adaf^jed to iilu^rate the {^indpks of sudi caloila^iis. 

Let su|:^>ose an ^8efni% of Na^ md kms, arrmged as 
in the Nad pattern, but ini^tUy with a very large interaU^nk 
distaiM^e so tl^ tl^ are wi^y di^^eised in sp^. Tl^ are 
allowed to come tc^ethor, retainiiig the ami^mqat of 

alternate i<ms. I^tendal energy will be liberato! in the prwess, 
because the electrostatic energy in the space around each ion 
krgefy dis^ipears owing to the lessened interspace betw«n the 
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ions, A calculation of the amount of energy which thus dis- 
appears was first made by Madelung for the NaCl structure. He 
showed that it is equal to N . 1-747 • «rgs, N being the 
number of pairs of ions which approach, and e the electronic 
charge of the univalent ion. The final distance between a 
positive and native ion is which is in this case one-half the 
edge of the unit cubical cell. 

When the ions are far apart, the forces between them are 
entirely electrc^tatic. As they approach closely other forces 
will come into play, and finally these forces will exercise a re- 
pulsion which prevents a closer approach of the ions. In the 
original treatment. Born and Lande allowed for the repulsive 
forces by expressing the energy of formation of the lattice per 
ion-pair as 

a b 
« = ; 

or, if N is the number of molecules in one gram-molecule and 
U is the energy per gram-molecule, 



where a is the Madelung constant, 1-747, multiplied by and 
i/r» represents the work done against the forces of repulsion. 

Th^ next showed that both b and n could be calculated. In 
the first place, if r* is the equilibrium distance between the atoms 
meamred by X-ray analysis, it follows that 

/aa' 

\drjr-r~^' 

wlKooe 

Ib the second place, the ooeffident m can be calculated hrom the 
observed cofBpcessibffity of the csystaL A hi^ index n iTnpltf^ 
a very rsfid increase of the repuMve force as r k lessened, and 
so a small d^ree of compres^bili^, and vice versa. If the 
crystal under a pres^ire P suffers a small alleratkm in volume, 

P8V=-8U or P=SU/Sy, 
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where V is the volume of one gram-molecule. The compres- 
sibility of the crystal k is defined by 




IfY 

vep’ 


I 

k 



av*' 


1 T 

1 — ) and V = 2Nr®, it can be deduced that 

«r " ) 

0 ( 11 - 1 )- 


Applying this calculation to a number of alkaline halides^ Bom 
and Lande found values of « in the neighbourhood of 9. The 
energy when r is seen to be 



and since n is equal to 9, we can see that the inclusion of the 
forces of repulsion has diminished the potential energy due to 
electrostatic forces alone by about 13 per cent. The figures 
in the table below represent the estimates on this basis of the 
amoimts of heat in large calories liberated when a gram-molecule 
of salt is formed from dispersed ions. 



F 

Cl 

Br 

1 

Na 

210*4 

170-0 

159*7 

146-7 

K 

1^2*2 

159*0 

150*6 

I 39 -I 

Rb 


154.6 

146-S 

135-8 


'I%ese figures cannot he compared direct^ with he;^ 
of formaticm of the ccMie^Kmdto^ oompcraMfe. Starti^ wfth 
sodium metal and dilorine the amoimt ^icigy fih^aled 
in the form^ion of one of HaO h the dSbr^ce 

betwem U cafculated above, md Ihe energfcs mjaired to vaporise 
the sodium, remove an eiactron from each atom, dissochde the 
phlcHine iiM^bcules into atoms, and add an rfectrcm to each 
dblorine atom. We know tiie latrat heat of vapori^^on of 
sodium, tibe required to remove an dectron from a neutral 

sodium atom (ionisatiim aiergyX ^ energy required to 
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dissociate the chlorine molecules. The energy of formation 
of the salt from the elements is also known. ' The remaining 
unknown quantity is the energy required to attach an electron 
to a chlorine atom. A check on the calculation can therefore 
be obtained by estimating this amount of energy for each chloride, 
and noting whether the results are in agreement, which proves 
to be the case. The energy turns out to be negative — energy 
is liberated when an electron is absorbed into the system of a 
neutral chlorine atom. The following estimates of such energies 
are obtained by the improved method of calculation of Born 
and Mayer, described below: — 

Electron affinities : F, 95-3 k. cal. per gram-atom. 

Cl, S6’5 »> »» 

Fr, 8 i*5 >1 9i >> 

74 '^ » » 

Another check can be obtained from heats of solution. If one 
gram-molecule of KCI and of RbBr are dissolved in a large 
quantity of water so that the salts are fully ionised, the end 
result is the same as if the original salts had been KBr and RbCl. 
The difference between heats of solution of KCI + RbBr and 
KBr+RbCl should therefore be equal to the difference in lattice 
energy of KCI + RbBr and of KBr + RbCl. These differences are 
small, but satisfactory agreement is found. 

The calculation of the Madelung constant is carried out by 
a triple summation of the mutual potential energies of all the 
charges in the crystal structure, which involves complex mathe- 
matics. An estimate of the constant may be very rapidly 
obtained, however, by a simple calculation, which may be given 
here because it affords an easily grasped physical picture although 
it is only approximate. Let us suppose an ion with charge e to 
exist in free space, and then destroy a part of the electrostatic 
potential energy in its neighbourhood by surrounding it with 
an earthed spherical conducting shell of radius r and volume V. 
An amount of energy will disappear equal to |e*/r, or since 

V=4j»»»/3, 



=o-8o6 . 
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In' the case of NaCl, we may regard the electrostatic energy in 
the field around each ion as confined to a cube of volume 
since beyond that volume the energy is to be associated with the 
neighbouring ion. The electrostatic energy which disappears 
as the ions come together to form the crystal is equivalent to 
that outside the shell considered above. Thus V and the 
energy lost per ion is equal to o-8o6 . The energy per pair 

of ions by this simple calculation is i-6i . e*/r, as compared with 
the Madelung value 1-747558 . e*/r. 

In the case of the CsCi structure, the unit cell of volume 
contains two ions. Therefore 

The enei^ per pair of ions is tl^refore 
2 . 0-806 . 

=2 . 0-806 . i/z . 

= 2-035 . e*/a». 

The corresponding Madelung cx>nstant calculated by Lande is 

a =2*035356. 

It will be realised that such a method of calculation can onfy 
give very approximate results. The lines of force around each 
ion are distorted by the neighbouring ions, and the cell ir^ide 
which we picture the remaining electrostatic energy of the ion 
to be confined is a polyhedron, which we have taken to be a 
sphere of equal volume. However, it is interesting to Im>w 
closely it yields a value of the cx>i^tant. 

Bom and Mayer have more recently establidbed the cakular- 
tim the lattice mergy upon a firmer basis. Tl^ expresskm 
for the lo^ pe^ gram-moiecuie is 

_U(r)-(-~-^+B(r)+€)N. 

In dib expxes^)!!, a is the Madehn^ constant as above. 
C is a constant sudi that C/t* represents die effect of the van 
der Waals forces of attractk^ lliese forces, for both file md 
unlike ions, can be calcuhded from the knovn polarisabilities of 
the ions and their optical terms. The team B(r) is a ocHi^ilex 
exponential ex|«ession arluch rejdaces the bfr* of the eariira' 
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formula. It is based on the assumption of a potential due to 
the repulsive force between two ions of the form 

which has been referred to earlier in this chapter. The final 
term c is the zero«point energy of the lattice, and is equal to 
where is the highest frequency of oscillation associated 
with the lattice. 

Mayer and Helmholtz have recalculated the lattice energies 
of the alkaline halides on this basis, with results which may be 
compared with the table given above (p. 173). 



F 

Cl 

Br 

I 

Na 

213-4 

183-1 

174-6 

163-9 

K 

189-7 

165-4 

1593 

150-3 

Rb 

181-6 

160-7 

153*5 

145-3 


A new point which is brought out by the calculations is 
the importance of the van der Waals forces. These are usually 
assumed to be very weak, and, indeed, they make little difference 
to the lattice energy in most cases owing to their rapid decrease 
with incre^e of r. However, Bom and Mayer show that in 
c^es where the ions are large and therefore highly polarisable, 
they may be so important as to decide the type of crystal struc- 
ture. The la^ke energies of the NaO and CsQ types are very 
nearly dbe same» and on the older theory it was in^>o^ble to 
why CfeQ, CsBr, and Csl cry^allise body-mitred, and 
not wkh the NaCl structure. In the new theory this is explained 
hf the greater influence of the van der Waals force in their case. 

The theory even of these simple ionic structures cannot yet 
be r^rded as complete. Many assumptions have to be made,, 
and there is an artificial element in the division of the forces 
between the ions into the various types. Nevertheless, the 
tlieory hm been given at some length here because it represents 
a first attempt to explain the d3mamics of the crystal which has 
met with at hast a partial success. 

Twinning 

A twinned crystal conrists of two individuals which are syin- 
metrically united. The one may either be derived from the other 
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by reflection across a plane, or by rotation around an axis. These 
operations of reflection or rotation must naturally not be sym- 
metry operations of either individual, since in that case there 
a)uld be no distinction between them, but the planes or ax^ are 
always net-planes or zone axes of each crystal. 

In cases where the structures of twinning crystals are known, 
it appears to be a general rule that the transition takes place 


o o 



Fig. 107.^ — Section f>er|)eiKik:^ar m £ tom oC aongcKpile m (no) 

CfVwe. See^ a, m 37 . 3904) 


a feiile ol wiicii tmiomm dosefy m ^ 

p^em of eadi.. T%ie 'of aSonck a sin^b 

example. Aragd^ k tmim across tbe 

(no). Tlie pfio^ectisii df Ibe stnictiife iqiofi ^ plane 
(001) k shown in %. 107, wteA nqpfeseMs ti^ umon of two 
individiiak of a twin. ^ Tbe left-hand crystal has its m 
horizontal and its b axk ver^kal, and the i&ecticm o£ a twin pkm 
(no) k drown the dotted Hues. The feces (010) and (no) 
are ontiii^d, and it will be seen that titey are Marfy parallel to 

X2 
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the sides of a regular hexagon. The structure is in fact f^udo- 
hexagonal, the calcium atoms (large circles) being arranged in 
approximately hexagonal closest packing and a CO3 group being 
placed between each group of six calcium atoms. A glance at 
the figure will show, however, that the symmetry is actually 
orthorhombic. In the direction [loo] the CO3 groups lie in a 
row with every member parallel, whereas in the directions [no] 
and [ifo] the alternate groups point opposite ways. The point 
to note is that the slab of crystal enclosed within the dotted lines 




Fus . 108 Fig. 109 

A of i 3 x qaartz stntctme by the phme (i 122). The individuals 

m %. 109 (a) and (k) me and kft-handed 

may be ecm^deiod as oonformii^ cither to the structure on the 
left or the structure on the ri^t whose a axis is tilted through 
ncarty 60^ In other worrk, when building a further section 
<rf after one of the dotted lines, the influence 

wiii^ decides the alcmis or groups to eontintie the pattern on 
tte kft itees not of^mate in rarest neighbours, for they might 
e<pally wd bdmg m the structure on the right, but in more 
dfetant on Ac other side of Ae skb. TTie influence 

m Aendfrnrc wei^ and an aocnic^ erf growth may easily 
a €:ry^al tiro. these tmms are of sik^ frequent occur- 

rence in Ae aragonite ^rtictme ti^it most spectmens Emulate 
repeated twinni^ a sing^ ciystsd. 

C^iartz twins in severai ways^ wms^ common is tlte 
union of two UHliviAxals erf the ^me b^md^ of which Ae cme is 
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related to the other by a rotation of 180" about the threefold axis. 
In a Brazilian twin, right-handed and left-handed crystals are 
united, being related to each other by reflection across a plane 
{Mrallel to the threefold axis and perpendicular to the faces of 
the usual six-sided prism and pyramids. A further type of 
twinning consists in reflection across a plane perpendicular to 



Fig. zio. — iocm of twiioMiig of silcoiii asiBmm Mp W mad 

im dka 


the axb. In ^ thfee cases l&e tmm' Mm a €mmmm 

hexagcHial A rare form di twiimiiig h fflusiialiedi 

in figs. 108 X09. *X!ie tm cpiartz mm nearfy ai 

riglit s^gies m cadb ^ in %. ixo, and are 

hj reflectioii ^:fnss Ibe pianie Cxxi2). A nmnber nf siliccm and 
oxjgen adorns of the striK^one Ik mmdif upon pfeme, 9 s dmwm 

m xo9» smd bj uniting tlie and left-hsui^ qpiajrtz struc- 

tures shown in figure tlie$6^ atmns wSl be common io hoA 
fsmexm. 
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A slah of ciysta! which can form part of either of the individuals 
of a twin is naturally frequently found in pseudo-symmetrical 
crystals, or crystals which are derived from more symmetrical 
structures by a small distortion. Hence twinning is very frequent 
in such crystals, and if of the interpenetrating or repeated type, 
it causes them to appear to belong to a higher class of symmetry. 

Refractive Index 

When electromagnetic waves traverse matter, the atoms 
become polarised under the influence of the electric fields, dipole 
moments being created by the distortion of their structure. The 
velocity of the waves in the matter differs in consequence from 
the velocity in vacuo. If the matter is isotropic, like glass or water, 
the velocity of the waves is indep>endent of their direction. The 
matter has a characteristic refractive index, equal to the ratio of 
the velocity in vacuo to the velocity in the medium. The greater 
the polarisation of the medium for a given electrical field due to 
the waves, the higher is the refractive index. 

When the waves traverse a crystal, the extent of the polarisa- 
tkm for a given field in general depends upon the direction of 
the field. ^This is so because the polarisation of each atom is 
c»]sed not only by the electric field of the wave, but also by the 
dipcde moments produced in other atoms in its neighbourhood. 
Since daese neighbours lie in certain definite directions, deter- 
mined the crystal structure, it follows that the extent of 
pobiisstfkii, and therefore the velocity of the wave, depends upon 
the orkntation of the ekctiical stress relatively to the crystal 
axes. Dmilfle r^raction arises in this way. A beam of light 
enterii^ the crystal splits up into two polarised * components 
whidb travel at different rates. The ek<±ric intensity of the faster 
bemn is in a directioo for which the pcflarisation of the crystal is 
a mininmm, aaad that of the slower beam in a direction at right 
ang^ to die &st for the pcdarisaticm is a maximum, both 

diiectioos iyi^ in tbe wave ^DouUe refraction occurs in 

all crystals exoefit those belor^ii^ to the cubic system. 

The oQix^ilete disotissioa of the ^lect of the waves upon the 
^oms is complicated, and it wiS onfy be treated here in a very 

* It » neoesmv to aae ‘pcteiaed* to describe bodi the nature 
of die dbctrk^ field ki the li^ beam md due creatian of dipoles in 
the atoms, but die co n te^ wffl shew hk mhat sense die word is used 
in eaA case. 
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general way. We may conveniently divide the influence upon 
any given atom into three parts. In the first place, as the waves 
sweep over it, it is polarised by the average electric intensity of 
the waves. In the next place, the average polarisation of the 
whole medium around it further increases its own polarisation. 
Finally, its immediate neighbours produce upon it an effect 
which may be in any direction, and so may increase or decrease 
the polarisation due to the first two caiises. It is ffiis last effect 
which leads to double refraction. 

I'he most simple case is that of a number of widely dispersed 
atoms, such as those of a monatomic g^. When tte atcmi m 
placed in a field £, it will be supposed that it beoMnes a dipc^ 
of strength Ee*A, where e is the electronic diarge and X a constant 
characteristic of the atom. Tl^ expression is put in thk form for 
dimensional reasons ; it is supposed that an electron with dharge e 
is displaced by a distance XEe when a force £e acts upcm it, so ^at 
the moment of the distorted system is AEe*. If there are N mwA 
atoms per unit volume, the dielectric constant of the medium is 

K = i -i-4*rNe*A. 

If instead of the dielectric constant for a steady field the refracrivc 
index for waves of a given frequency is required, this must be 
written 

a* = I +43rN^A, 


where A is now a constant for the given frequency, but varies with 
the frequency. 

When the atoms are closer together, so that the pokrk^ofi 
of the medium appreciably influences the polarkattmi rtf each 
atom, the Lorentz formula must be used: 


1 




+ Z 3 

This leduces to ^ semms mmpte foronda vtien u is aearfy equal 
to unky. CViDskierB^ now one gram-atom of the sidbetaaoe, we 

caa multiplj eadt side tqr — , witere M is die atonuc aad 

p its denskj: 

— • . Ne*A=^N,e*A, 

p #*4*2 3 p 3 


wtone N* is the Loschnudt number, m number of sirnm in a 
gram-atom. The expression on the right-hand sicfe is a cm^tant. 
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ciiaractoistk: of the atom for a given light frequency and inde- 

M — 1 

pendent of the degree of dispersion of the atoms. — - ^ is 

therefore defined as the atomic refractivity. If the substance is 
complex, and M is the molecular weight of a group of atoms, 


M 





where the sum is taken over all the atoms in the group. It will 
be clear that it is convenient to use the molecular refractivity of 
a body, and not its refractive index, when seeking to relate the 
optical properties of the body to its structure. 

The third factor, the influence upon an atom of its immediate 
neighbours, has so far been neglected. It can be shown, however, 
that in simple crystals of the NaCl or CsCl types the influence 
of the nearest neighbours cxactty cancels out. In such crystals 
k is thcrcfiHe to be expected that the molecular refractivity 
sbmiid be equal to the sum of the characteristic refractivities of 
the positive and native ions. This is approximately true, as 
the following table will show. The observed molecular refrac- 
tivities are compared with the sums of ionic refractivities (in 
italics), the latter being empirical constants obtained by Wasast- 
jema irom the study of a number of salts and their solutions. It 
is dear from the td)le, however, that there is a S3rsteinatic de- 
parture from die additive law owii^ to a distorticm of the ions 
l^ eadi other wbra packed together in the crystal. 


Table IX 



F, 2-20 

CI, 8-45 

Br, 11-84 

1, 18-47 

Li, o-is 

2‘337 

7587 

g -4» 

10-560 

15-978 

1843 

Na, 0-74 

3-oii 

8-517 

3.19 

11-560 

n-u 

17-073 

19.31 

K, *.8s 

5-162 

IO-S46 

*3-983 

14-49 

* 19-754 

Rb, 3-41 

6-740 

ia*S 4 f 

22 ^m 

15-778 

ie.ss 

21-708 

Cs, 7-36 

9-507 


xS-949 

19^20 

25*143 
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It will be seen how much the ionic refractivity varies from 
one ion to another. A small ion such as Li has a refractivity of 
0-15, whereas a large ion such as I” has a refractivity of 18-5 or 
more than one hundred times as great. 

The above crystals are optically isotropic owing to their cubic 
symmetry- The influence of a less symmetrical arrangement of 
the atoms is illustrated by the carbonates and nitrates of the 
calcite and aragonite type. In calcite and NaNO^, the CO3 and 
NO3 groups are perpendicular to the threefold axis of the 
rhombohedral crystals. Both crystals have a stroi^ negative 
birefringence. A ray of unpolarised light entering a calcite 
crystal is split up into two beams, the ordinary and extr^Kdinary 
rays. The electrical vibraticm of the ordinary ray is always 
perpendicular to the threefold or optic axis of the crystal, and 
so is f^rallei to the plane of the CO3 group. It is the * slow * 
ray in the crystal, and behaves as if the crystal had a coi^Elaiit 
refractive in^x for a given frequency; this is termed Ae 
ordinary refractive index <0, and its value for the sodium D line 
is 1-658, The extraordinary ray does not obey the simple laws 
of refraction, since its velocity in the ciystal depends upon its 
direction. When the ra3rs are travelling parallel to the optic 
axis, there is no splitting up into two polarised beams. When 
travelling normal to the optic axis, the extraordinary ray has its 
maximum velocity defined by assigning to the crystal an extra- 
ordinary refractive index € which is less than <t^. NaNO, has 
an even greater birefringence than calcite, as the following taUe 
shows: 

Calcite € = 1*486 NaNOj € = 1*336 

I!® =1-587 

The bifie&ixggeiice h wmxe marli^ed when the eb^ractess 

m of moleciilar le&activiiy: 

CaMle He « 10-37 NaNO* 7-75 

Re^ = 13-31 Ra^ = I2-^ 

The kmic rrfmxivfty df Ca"' fe 1^9^ and that of Na* Is 074, so 
th^t the metal hstis mshe a sm^ ccMtribtitioii t0 the 

moleciiiar rirfiactivi^. It h dear the cause of Ae doui^ 
refradiem fe to be sought for in Ae CO* and NO3 groups. We 
imy up Ae optk:al characteri^ks sayii^ that tl^ p«^r- 
isaAm of Ae CO3 ^oups is much ^ealer when Ae dectrical 
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field is in the plane of the group than when it is perpendicular 
to the group. The carbonates and nitrates of the aragonite 
type also contain CO, and NO, groups which are also approxi- 
mately parallel. Since the crystals are orthorhombic there are 
three characteristic refractive indices ; but again the two nearly 
equal large indices correspond to vibrations parallel to the groups 
and the small index to vibrations perpendicular to the groups. 
In all carbonates of these two types the refractivities of the CO, 
groups are about ii and 8 for cu and e respectively, and in nitrates 
the corresponding figures are 1 1-5 and 7. 

The reason for this property of the CO, and NO, groups is 
illustrated by fig, i n . The three oxygen atoms lie at the corners 



citanc vector 

Fic. I n.—Pdarisatton of the oxygen atoms in the CO3 group 
by an electric field 

iPm. A, M 5 . 378, 1924) 


<rf an cquikteral triangle. When the field is perpendicular to the 
plane ctf the triangle, as in %. in (a), the atoms become dipoles 
as sl^wi in the figure. The field of each dipole tends to de- 
polarise ib two ne^hbours by actii^ in a contrary sense to the 
external fidd. (te the other hand, when the field is parallel 
to the plnie of the group {^. in fb)) atoms B and C reinforce A, 
and A reinforces B and C. It is true that B and C mutually 
depedarise each other, but cakulatkm shows that the average gain 
mwethMcompens^ die loss. The same holds for case (c). 

The author in 19124 made some calculations on this basis. 
Assuming the a tom s m die ^nup to be 2*2^ A. apart, 
as detemuned by X-r^ ani^ aad also the vdide refractivity 
of the group to be due to ox^esi, the efect of the oxygen atoms 
upim each other can be cafcufated For ease p) die total polar- 
isaJaoB oi the tiuee oxygen is i-iy tunes as great as if they 
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were separated in space, and for case {a) the factor is 0-815. The 
molecular refractivity of calcite is made up of two parts, 

10-37 = 1-99+ 8-38 

where the figure 1-99 is the ionic refractivity of Ca. It will be 
seen that the ratio 11-32 : 8-38 is almc^t exactly that of the two 
refractivities we have calculated for the CO^ group, Le. 1-17 
and 0*815 times the normal refractivity of the three oxygen 
atoms. 

Actually the calculation cannot be made in quite so simple 
a way, because the oxygen atoms are affected by the atoms erf 
neighbouring groups as well as by the atoms of their own (X)^ 
grouf^. The following table shows the result of cakuktu^ tl^ 
refractive indices of <alcit€ and aragonite, on the basis of the 
structure determined by X-rays and refractivities of 1*99 for Ca 
and 3*30 for oxygen : 




Calculated 

Observed 

Calcite 

€ 

1-488 

1-486 



1-631 

1-658 

Aragonite 

a \ 

1-538 

1-530 w 



1-694 

1-681 (a) 


y i 

i 

1-6^ 

1-686 (h) 


The letter in brackets denotes the axk of the crystal to which 
the dectrical vibrathm is paralkL It is to be esi^Jmsked 
that vetoed of the wave depeiMfe ^ of die 

dectrksd fiehi iqMm the ^recdon m whic^ the wave b 
travefflh^. 

An «rf an €Oirf>oiinci may be bri^y referred 

to as an exanifrfe. When examnifig the m^netic anbotre^y 
of naphti^fene cryslab, Bb^avantam in 1929 me^ured th^ 
refractive mdioes. The principal indices erf refraetkm are 1*775 * 
when the electrk vector b f^raUd to the k axb, 1*932 when its 
direction b almost coincident with the c axb, and 1*432 when it 
b perpeiidicdbr to both tte above. The OMrresponding mol- 
wilar refractivities are 57-75, 64-40, and 39-05. The naphthalene 
moimile, as has been seen earlier in thb chapter, oinsists <rf 
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two linked benzene rings, all the carbon atoms lying in one plane. 
The long axis of this plane assemblage is nearly parallel to the 
c axis of the crystal, and, as is to be anticipated, the greatest 
refractivity of 64*40 corresponds to an electric vector in this 
direction. We would also expect the least refractivity of the 
naoiecule to be perpendicular to its plane, and the intermediate 
refractivity to be in the plane but at right angles to its long axis. 
In the naphthalene crystal, the planes of the two molecules in 
the unit cell are inclined at about 30® on either side of (100). 
The intermediate refractive index of the crystal 1*775 corresponds 
to the direction which is most nearly parallel to the two molecules, 
and the least index 1*442 to the direction most nearly perpen-* 
dicular to them, again as would be anticipated. 

These examples illustrate the close connection between the 
optical properties of a crystal and its structure. A unit composed 
of several atoms closely associated in a plane has a larger re- 
fractivity parallel to the plane than perpendicular to it. If the 
crystal contains a number of these groups approximately parallel 
to each other it vrill be optically negative. Two refractive indices 
for vibration in the plane will be large and the third small. On 
the other hand, if the units are parallel rows of atorm, it will be 
optically Two refractive indices corresponding to vibra- 

tkms perpendicular to the rows will be small, and the third, for 
a vibration parallel to the rows, will be huge. A regular unit 
hke the tdxahedral SO4 group is optically isotropic ; most 
sul{diates have correspondingly a small birefringence. The laws 
for organic compound are simpler in one respect than those for 
iiMHganic compounds, because in the former the molecules are 
widdly separated and hence the refractivity of the crystal corre- 
sponds ciosefy to that of the molecules themselves, whereas in 
^ better die structure k more continucms, and we caimot neglect 
tlw effect n^^ibourirg grcHips upon each odier. 

The optical pr(^>aties cuganic crystals will probably 
become the nwst vaiu^^ indicatums of their molecular arrange- 
ment, as Bernal fass surmised, became they show the orientation 
of the moiecutes in the structure. Under die headii^ of optical 
properties are to be included not only the refractivity, but also the 
absorption of l^t, Ranan frequencies, and so forth. All these 
prc^rties are linked with certain direcdons of vilnution in the 
crystal. 
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(a) 

Spectrum of gold crystal 
in powdered form 





(^) 

Spectrum of gold in 
colloidal form 


Fig. 1 12 

(Debye and Scberrer) 


(P. i86) 




CHAPTER Vni 


CRYSTAL TEXl’URE 

We have hitherto only considered the crystal as a definite atcnnic 
arrangement which is repeated in a regular pattern. The 
properties of a crystalline mass, however, do not depend on its 
atomic pattern alone. Even when it is chemically a single ^b- 
stance, its properties are influenced by the size of the individual 
crystal blocks, by their orientation, and by the w'ay they are 
cemented together. Degrees of orderly orientation of the 
individual crystals are possible, which range from the limiting 
case of a single highly perfect crystal or the nearly parallel blocks 
of a mosaic crystal,"*^ through such partial orientations as exist in 
worked metals, to the complete disorder of a microaystalliiie mass 
in which the crystal particles are oriented in every Sxectkm M 
random. There may be any degree of extension of the individual 
particles in a crystalline mass, ranging from coarse grains to 
particles so small that the amorphous state is approached. The in- 
dividual crystals may be in a state of strain, causing a distortion 
and variation in lattice spacing which is revealed by X-rays ; 
the ph^ical properties of the body are correspondingly 

Many naturd substances, such sk cellulose and woc^ and 
stretched rubber, are in an anisotn^ic state whkh is ndliber 
crystalline nor amorphous. Thc»^ not composed smM 

units of perfect crystal, there is ^iflident order in the of 

o!^ moleoik to the next to give ^ to d^ba<^ion exacts 
X-rays which resefid>le those due to crystals. SmA an orgapfcai- 
rion in the structures bmit up by living matter ^^pears to be 
widespread, and its study is naturally of imm^se 
it will help to ex{daiii popeities. 

These aspects of stracture msj be chi^sed umdter 

die he^fi]^ of Crystd Texture. 

This is used to describe crystals in the etf 

structure is h^amspted on a Mcroscof^ sc^le, fey iaiAs Ihooe in 
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The Transition from the Crystalline to the 
Amorphous State 

When a powder photograph of a moderately fine crystal 
powder is taken, the definition of the halo lines on the film or 
plate depends upon such attributes of the apparatus as the slit 
system, size of powder specimen, and radius of the camera. 
Very sharp lines can be obtained when the slits are narrow, and 
the specimen is small or a focusing device is used. If the 
particles of crystal are very fine indeed, however, it is found that 
the haloes become diffuse quite independently of any enlargement 
due to the geometry of the apparatus. This effect becomes 
marked when the individual crystal particles are of the order 
lO”* cm*, or lOo A*, in their dimensions in each direction, and 
the finer the particles the more diffuse are the lines. The broad- 
ening of the lines was noticed by Debye and Scherrer in their 
first experiments with the powder method, and explained by 
them as imperfect resolution by a crystal grating with a limited 
number of ckments. Fig. xi2, PL XII, p. i86, shows the photo- 
graphs of gold in powefer form, and of fine particles of colloidal 
gokl. The particles in the former case are sufficiently large to 
give sharp lines, whereas in the latter case they give diffuse lines 
0wii^ to ti^ smallness. 

The u{^r photograph in fig. 113, PL XIII, is yielded by 
gr^slike, the next by lamp-black from the combustion of acety- 
^le;, and the rmiainder by various forms of carbon ranging 
down to hard gas-carbon. Ail show analogies with the graphite 
stnictuxe. 

The effect is familiar in the case of the optical grating. The 
vridUh of a ^lectral line depends upon the number of rulings on 
the gialxii^. In oed^ to a high resolving power, or, in other 
words, to di^xx^nish between two components in the light with 
wave-h^^ld^ whidi aie cfose togedier, it is n^ressaiy that the 
number of rafiii^ shouhi be great. Foe instance, the D lines 
5^9 and 5896 in sodhim s|)ectriun cannot be separated in 
the first order by a gratii^ unless it has xxMxre than one thousand 
lines. The images rf the Dj and D* fines are otherwise so broad 
that they merge to^^jther, irre^xeeffve erf the other optical 
properties of the spectrometer, as its gratixig <x>iistant or the 
magnification (rf the An appimmoafee r^ for resolution 

states that, in order to sepaxate two fines hi fir^-ofder spefetrum 
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Fig 1 13. — Powder photographs of graphite and of various 
forms of carbon 

(Reproduced by permission of the Research Labccatories of the 
General Electric Omapany, WemWey) 


(P- 18S) 
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whose diflFerence AA in wave-length is i/Nth of the mean wave- 
length A, a grating of at least N lines must be used. The resolving 
power of a grating is defined as A/AA, and is equal to N in the 
first order, or more generally mN in the with order. 

The breadth of the spectral line as seen in the telescope 
depends upon interference between the waves coming from the 
lines of the grating. The centre of the line corresponds to a 
direction such that all the waves are exactly in phase. Over a 
small range of angle on either side of this direction, the scattered 
waves are nearly in phase and build up an appreciable diffracted 
beam, and it is not until the deviation from the mean direction 
is so great that the wave from the first ruling is one wave-Iei^th 
out of step with that from the last, that tl^ diffn^ed beam is 
entirely cut out by interference. The simller the number of 
lines in the grating and so of component wavelets, the greater 
will be the extent of the diffraction maximum on either side of 
the mean angle given by the grating equation 

A=asin d. 

In the san^ way, when X-rays are refiected by a crystalliiie 
partide consisting of N successive planes, the beam is most 
strcm^ reflected at an angle 6 given by* 

nX= 2 dsinB, 

At the angle 0 + €, its intensity has fallen from to I, givOT 
by a well-known equation of optics: 

- sin* where ^ . € cos 0 )JX. 

It is conv^iient to define the ^breadth* of the lane m diSracticm 
etaxiiiiuin, as being angular rsu^ between two pdaiis 
wbefe the £als ^ half vahie. If sin* 

^ ladhms ($0^. Heece the range of 
is given by 

(a^rNif . ^ cos f)/A * 1-40 radians, 

==0-445 A/t 00s S radians, 

where t{ « Nd) is the thidmess <rf tl^ crystal The total ai^[iilar 
width B of the reflected beam k twice this: 

B =0'89A/f a>s # radians 
* SiA/i cos 6 c^^ees. 
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Scherrer gave originally the formula 

A 


0-94 A 


t cos 8 


46 


i cos 9 




where b is the width which the line would have owing to the slit 
width and other features of the experimental arrangement even 
if the optical resolution were perfect. The simplified calculation 
given here leads to nearly the same value of the constant. In a 
more precise evaluation account must be taken of the lateral 
extension of the crystal as well as of its depth. In addition, the 
crystalline particles may not be all of the same size and shape, 
but may vary over a range on either side of a mean value, Laue 
has examined the influence of shape and distribution in size of the 
particles and has obtained more general formulae. The simple 
treatment will give, however, an idea of the order of the effect. 

It is thus possible to estimate the size of the crystal particles 
in a microcrystalline mass by measuring with a microphotometer 
the intensity distributiem of each line in a powder photograph. 

The resolution or otherwise of the Ka doublet is a convenient 
index of particle size. As in the case of the optical grating, the 
two lines will be resolved if 

»N > A/8A, 

where N is the number of crystal planes, n the order of the 
spectrum, A and A-fSA the wave-lengths of the doublet. The 
doublet is most conveniently observ^ in the region where 26 
k i^arly equal to 180®, since dspersion is very high in this region 
and the compoi^fits have a wide angular separation. Since 
^ 8 m nearly unity in Ais case, ^A is approximately equal to zrf, 
bdHX resdiution is ejected if 


»N 


2i A 
A ^8A' 


As a nuoaericaj ezaisfde to«i!usfx^ the order of the effect, we 
may find how the crystal mn^ be in order to resolve the 

CuKot doublet. In diis case —=400, and / must therefore be 

greater than aoo wave-lengths, or about 300 A. 
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Fig. h 4.— Laue patterns obtained with alumimum sheet of 
various degrees of crystalline grain-size 

(By coortesy of Geoi^ L. Caarft) 


(P. 191) 
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Diffuse lines may not always be due to the smallness of the 
crystals. In cold-worked metals, dilfuseness is caused by 
internal strains, which compress or shear individual crystals so 
that their lattice constants vary from the mean value. It is not 
always easy to distinguish between the possible causes of diffuse- 
ness in any given case, and we can only draw attention here to 
the alternative explanations. 

Unless the crystalline particles have dimensions less than 
cm., the broadening due to imperfect resolution is very 
small. In the range of particle size between 10^® and cm. 
the rings are sharp and uniform. For particles of larger size the 
rings break up into separate spots because all orientations are not 
present in the aggregate (see fig. 30, PL V, p. 48). 

The Laue method can be employed to give an estimate of 
the coarseness of grain in this latter region. A beam of white 
radiation which has passed through a pin-hole falls upon the 
specimen. In the extreme case where the grain is so cmxse 
that only a ^ngle crystal is encountered by the beam, a simple 
Laue pattern m the result. The pattern becomes more and more 
complex as the number of crystalline particles in the beam 
increases. Fig. 114, PL XIV, due to Claik, gives the patterns for 
the simultaneous diffraction of X-rays by r, 2, 5, 120, 2000, and 
1 ,000,000 crystal grains of aluminium. The etched specimen 
is shown in each case for comparison. 


Diffraction by Amorphous Solids, Liquids, and Gases 

If the particles in a microcrystailine mass become finer and 
finer, in the limit all crystalline structure is lost and sdtid 
becomes sunorphous. Even in the amorphous state the efe- 
tributiem of the atoms cannot be entirely random. The im- 
possibility of interpenetration of the atoms, and tte exigence 
interatomic binding, implies diat ceftain airai^efnents of 
given atom with respect to its neighbours are more probaMe than 
others. This is an extraa^ly inteesting proMra, and X-ray 
dififaction by amorphous soH^ and liqjinck, when l)y 

methods similar to those applied to caysta! can 

information about the arrangement. # 

When X-raq^ are diffiracted by non-cry^aipie master, a smnfi 
number of broad icfifiuse hahaes observed^ 118,, PL XV^ 
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p. 195, shows typical haloes of this kind. For convenience, two 
factors which determine the form of the haloes may be distin- 
guished, which Debye calls ‘ inner ’ and ‘ outer ’ interference. The 
first represents the effect of interference between waves scattered 




— Oirves by (a) caseous 

aad C€i« (Defc^) 

A&ad. Vcslag, x^Si) 


1^ atoms bekaigii^ to the same mc^ecule, and the second that of 
interference between waves fipooa ndgyKKiring >Tv 4 e m !es. It is 
convenient to consider cases wl^ie these two factors can be 
separated. F^. 115, due to Ddjye, shows the variations of 
scattered radiation with angle of deviation itx Ii<piid and gaseous 
CCl4. It will be seen thirt the curves are <]uite different. In 
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the case of the gas> we may take it that we are measuring the 
effect of the first of the above factors alone, because interference 
between waves scattered by different molecules has no resultant 
effect owing to their wide separation and random distribution 
in space. The intensity scattered by the gas will be an average 
effect, due to molecules which have all orientations relative to 
the incident and scattered beam. The intensity is given by a 
formula due to Debye: 

I=constanti:,i,/,/;^^ 

1 1 

where, for an angle of skittering 2^, 

^)/A. 

fi and fi are the atomic scattering fyctms of atoms i aiKl/» and 
is the distance between them. The emulation k takm over aU 
values of i and / up to n, the humber of atoms in tbe indfecufe. 
Th&e are j* terms f<Hr which i giving the effects 5 ^® of indivkiml 
atoms. In addition, there are the terms for the pears of atomic 
representing interference of waves scattered by different atoms 
in the molecule. 

It is therefore possible to test molecular modek by compmm^ 
observation on scattering by a gas with calculation, Debye km 
carried out such experiments with X-rays, in spite of the tec^nkal 
difficulties due to the very weak intensity of the scatt^ed beam. 
The method has also received a beautiful application in tbe 
hands of Mark and Wierl, who, in their experiments with gas 
molecules, have used electron diffraction in p^erence to diffiac- 
ti<m of X-rays. Their results are described mi p. 264. 

Tt^ s^gr^^on in amorphous solids or liquids k most 
sm^l^ interpr^d when the units are sin^e atmm^ so th^ tfiere 
k no effect ^ mokcular grouping. liquid n®erairy MSk this 
coaididc^ siiK^ it is jmmatmmc. Experiment meamieme^ 
and tl^oretkal treatments by Prins and Zemid^e^ and % Dd^e 
and Meuke, have led to very mterestii^ residts. The curve 
in fig. 116, due to Debye, repre^nts Ae di^lmlimi of 
in haloes given by liquid mercury. 

The first curve gives a qiMility E as ctmale, {^buied a^amst: 
r( —2 sin ff). E may be defii^ as die of Ae amemiC iff 
ob^rved diffracted radktkm, to that wmM be fwesent if 
die distributfon weae ipdie ; m dhe iaiier case due ^edt 

13 
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of N atoms is simply N times the effect of a single atom. At 
large angles E approach^ to unity, the effects of interference 
becoming negligible. The oscillations in E at small angles, 
which correspond to the haloes observed when X-rays pass 
through mercury, imply a departure from random distribu- 
tion. The abscissa ^ is on a scale appropriate to experiments 
with copper Ka radiation, and the curve for these rays ends at 
r = 2 sin 6 = 2, but by incorporating results with shorter molyb- 
denum Ka radiation it is possible to continue the curve, since 
the scattering is a function of (sin 0 )/A. 

An interpretation can now be made which is analogous to the 
application of Fourier series to the measurements of diffraction 



45 ^ 5 zs 

Fig. 1 1 6 . — DiHraction by Hquid mercury (Debye and Menke) 

[Ef§amust 4 w JZcstfgoiAiwife, H, Akad. Verla^, 1931) 

tqf a crystal described in Chapter IX. Consider two atoms m 
and m wtikh are in a volume V <rf mercury. Let the probability 
that oi^ atom is within the element of volume SV,^, and the 
other within the element of vdume SV,,, be 

V V ■ 

For an al^Iutely random distribution, W would be everywhere 
unity. Actually, W is a function of the distance r between the 
atoms, and in partictilar W mi^t be zero for small values of r, 
becau^ the atoms cannot inter|>enetrate. It is shown that the 
distribution function W, and the scattering function E, are 
relate as fdUows ; — — 



from which it follow’s that 

- E) sifi 
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where N is the number of atonis in volume V. Thus if E is 
observed experimentally, W can be deduced as a function of (r). 
Values of W are plotted against r in fig.^117. 

W is effectively zero for the first two Angstrom units, the small 
oscillations in the dotted curve being an artificial result of the 
analysis. It then rises to a high peak, falls again, and has further 
minor peaks. This is to be interpreted as indicating that a 
mercury atom can have no neighbours nearer than 2 A. There 
is a relatively high probability of neighbours at 3 A., these being 
clearly atoms in temporary contact with it. The probability of 
slightly larger distances is small, because such neighbours would 



Fig. 1 17. — Distributkm of netghlxHinitg atoins n»ind an atom in 
liquid mercury (I>ebye aj^ Menke) 

{Ergebtwu der Udimiscken JRmUgmkmmie, Akad. Veriag, 1931) 

neither be in contact nor allow room for other atoms to come 
between; but the probability rises ^ain for the next neig^iboiir 
but one. At larger distances W becomes unity, rince there is no 
mutual influence. 

Ibese results indicate the ^tent to which flbe atc^m of a 
liquid assume temporary anangemeiits due to tl^ir paekiiig 
together. The same must be true in an amorf^ioiis solid sudk 
as fi^ed si&:a m wiiefe the irr^[iiiar slructure is fsmm 
piaoe. Tlie m FL XV sue takm horn a pe^er by 

Randyi, smd tiie hdoes given by smmr- 

fomm of lAe smm maleriA i^eakiig broi^%, the hdbes 
the smcMphous aie ihie to ^ most prshaMe relaibpe 

ansmg^oenit of nearest - It m .Iheiefeae to be mr 

pected ths^ 'miisi IbhUise Ibes 

oi the powder pbo^ra^diss, npcb Aie 

r^oes of can onfy .esieed a The 

sh^w this is case. 

Difiacfikm bf smaorphc^ bocfies has bee® tle'mdyaGt M an 
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immoiBe amnount of researd), and there is no room in this account 
for a description whkdt is in any wxy representative of the 
numerous important contributions. A few examples have been 
chosen to illustrate the main principles. 

C^TSTSJL Orientation 

If the ciystab of a mie j ocryst a Hine scdid are oriented com- 
{detely at rmdom, a plu^ograjdi obtained passii^ a narrow 
pencil of nKHUKhromatic n^iiation thitn^h the specimen in any 
direction will dunr the uniform circular haloes of the usual 
‘powder’ photograph. In many cases, however, the crystalline 
paitides have what is termed .a ‘preferred orientation,’ a definite 
crystal axis or crystal plane of each particle being approximately 
paiaUe! to a certain direction or plane. Examples are found in 
metak whkdi have been drawn, roUed, or hammered, or have 
been deposited ekctrolytically, in minerals such as asbestos, and 
in inoipmic and organic bodies which have been produced by 
Ihris^ (nguusQffi. In such cases a photograph does not give 
tt^orm circalar haloes. The restriction upon the orientations 
of the particles causes certain parts of each halo to be enhanced 
and other parts to be weakened, until in an extreme case each halo 
Feducestoamudberofspots. Fig. ii9,FL XVI, p. 197, shows, for 
eaaE^rle, one of HiA’s early powder fduJtogr^hs of ahuninium, 
rad a very perlect {dratogia^ of drawn ahnniniiim wire, ditained 
by C 3 arfc. The five kmenno^ haloes, vdikh are on dmost the 
sraie scale in the two {diotogri^iis, are due to planes with indices 
111, 300, 220, 311, 222, The two iimer rings are badly resolved 
in Hull’s picture. In the photograph of the wire the rings 
are still to be seen, but are faint over the ^greater part of the 
drde. Their intendties are gathered into short arcs, proving 
that die orientation of the crystalline {articles with a common 
axis is ahnost oonijdete. The picture resembles a ‘rotation 
fdiotogra|di,* in which a sii^^ crystal k completely rotated about 
a definite zone axis. In die presrat case, analpis shows that 
this axis of the ahiramium ci3pstal is [iii], the cube diagonal.. 
All die crystalliae paitides of ^ metal are so oriented that their 
[ill] axes are parrild to the axis tii the wire. Apart from this, 
thdr orientatkm is a random one. It is n0 necessary to rotate 
the specimen, beerase -the indmduri eiystrds have all positions 
aroumi this axis. It can be sera that the commcm axis is [izi] 
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Powder photograph of aluminium (Hull) 

Fig. 1 19 


Drawn aluminium wire (Clark) 



Fig. 123. — ^Asterism produced by 
distorted crystal grains 
(By courtesy of Geca-ge L. Clark) 



Fig. 125. — Fibre photograph of Ramie 
fibres (cellulose). The fibre direc- 
tion is vertical (Astbuiy) 

{Jottmal aUlu Textile InstittUe, 

193s} 
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by drawing the ^ layer lines* appropriate to this rotation axb. 
When the specimen is rotated about [i 1 1], the spots on the central 
layer lii^ have indices hkl such that 

h 4* A '4“/=o. 

The successive layer lines above and below j^ss through spots 
for which A + ^ + /«dbi, ±2, ±3. In fig. 120 the systems of rii^ 
corresponding to random orientation and of layer lines correspond- 
ing to rotation about the [111] axis have both been drawn. 


< 

I 



I 

t 

I 

lao. — Oimcieiis^ maj ai doe ^ ef li»e 

Jfeeft-^ceaiiied eiilie ^TO t a r e 1^0116 ^ enfee 

If we mm ibe aif* 

li€Mi wrnm hmm 'm&sm i: x, db mmm 

k-hk^l ihdbes is db ^ db S« Thete 
be l|ie fol a^ bfer foes fo^sect ibe 

above Midbdfo^awd%€»if^ribglfo^boingr;^ wi&%^ 130 
it cam be mm Ifo Ais Is fo ease. Tfo seaomd ria^ fer wfob 
the fofoes me d: % oy % emm^hme ^lots wfoe it foersec^ 
the seooi^ layer a. Tbe tifol rwi^ 

± ±z^ o, has ^pots A4-A-f /«4» or -4, »il fo 

finirtb ri^, i: 3> i: i, ± i, wbc^ db 3, ± 5- Tbe 

omtermist ris^ ± i: 2, ± iam: s|>ots» wbicb mc om 
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the layer lines A +A+/ = ± 2, because the Isqrer lines A+A+/=± 6 
do not intersect the tii^. In this way every spot m the picture 
is ac(»>unted for. 

The streaks in the ph<rtograph, which extend from the centre 
towards each spot, are due to the ‘white’ or continuous radiation. 
The of varying wave-leii^;th is a onresponding variation in 
all dintensions of the figure, which otiiermse retains the same 
appearance. Hence the continuous radiation, which in this case 

its maximum intensity in a region 0*4 A., produces a streak 
pointing towards each spot fom^ by the MoKa line with a 
wave-length 0-71 A. 

The explanation of the selective orientation of the crystals 
most be sought for in the behaviour of the individual cr3rstals 
undo: the influence of the forces to which they are subjected in 
the process of drawing. The realisation of this has led to very 
exterrsive researches into the mechanical properties of single 
m^al crystals, and the technique of preparing single crystals 
has been brought to a high pitch of perfection. The curious 
behaviour of large metal cry^als vras first studied by Andrade 
in 1914 and Czochrakfci in 1918. Pdanyi, Schmid, Taylor 
and Bridganan and Carpenter, have rfeveloped this 

new study. One t^pe of tedmique depords up<m the slow 
crystalfisatioQ o£ the metal firom a nudeus, eiflbar by Parting the 
adidi&cation at a point in the melt, nr ^wiy drswb^ the solidi- 
fied mass in die foim of a wire out of the Anotherm^hod 

(Carpe^ser) depends rqxm flbe recrystdKsation of the metal aft^ 
ptevious ^rain and heat treatment. Beautiful ^ledmens have 
been made by Hausser, as ^!)«ies several centimdres in diameter, 
which when etdied have a very striking appearance. 

Sfrgie crystab of metals have the most remarkable properties. 
When stretched the crystal elongates under the influence of 
extremd|y small forces, and can be extended to double its length 
before breakir^. The dcmgation takes place by a gliding motion 
aka^ ootain fdanes in a series of disointinuous jerks. The 
crystal to yidd under the influoice of so small a force that 

it is still an open questimr whether, in the case of a perfect crystal 
of pure m^tal, there k any range strktfy elastic extension. It 
has been shown that this movement t^ss place by a shearing of 
the oystal like a padc of cards along certain ‘glide planes.’ 
Further, the relative moven^t occurs aki^ a d^rnite crystal- 
lographic axk lying in tin plane, die ‘g^de direr^Hm.’ In 
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aluminium, for instance, the glide plane is (iii) and the glide 
direction [no]. The cubic aluminium crystal contains a number 
of such planes and directions; when a stress is applied, the 
crystal yields in the direction in which the resolved component 
of the stretching force has its largest shearing value. 

Fig. 121(a) illustrates the simpler case of extending a cylindrical 
rod, consisting of a single crystal of zinc, which has only one 
glide plane. The figure is due to PcJanyi. The hexagonal 
crystal yields by a gliding of the basal planes (0001) over each 
other, the glide direction being the twofold axis indicated by the 
arrow. Actually, when a test-piece is being extended the crystal 



(«) m 


Fig. 121. — (a) Gliding in zinc, aftar Polanyi- (^) Flexural Riding 
(From Pkysies 9/ S«Hds tmd P. P. Evald ; Bkckie, 2990) 

is distorted by flexural gliding at each end, as shown in fig. 121 
because the axis of the deformed specimen must remain paialld 
to the direction of stress. 

We may now consider which erf the many posable glide 
planes and gEde directions in a symmetrical crystal Mke ahimtiiiiim 
wiB be wmM fiavoufably f^aoed so ^ to yield &st when a db- 
toiti^ force is s^^ilied. If a given diiectbii am. 

am^ k wilh the direction of the force T aloi^ tlie axis 

(rf ibe l&e of the force m the diieetioe of 

ti^"* ^ide h T cos k, If area M emss^seerion of the ^lecimefi 
is f and the g|kk fdane is indfoed to the sam M am an^k Xt ^ 
area over whkhg^i^iig tales jrface is 9 ^siiix{%* Hence 

the com|X)£^t of shearing force in the Riding dbeclioii p*^ 
unit area b eqi^ to 

T cos k sin X 
f 

It folic^rs friun dm expresdkm that bodi plaii^ vdikh are 
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neariy perpendicular to the axis and glide planes nearly parallel 
to it are unfavourably placed as compared with a plane of 
moderate slope. In the former case the component of T parallel 
to tl^ plane is veiy small, and in the latter case the glide plane 
hm so large an area owing to its steeply inclined section that the 
sbearii^ force per unit area is very small. For example, when 
one of the glide directions is symmetrically placed so that the 
plane containing it and the direction of tension is perpendicular 



QHde 

Pia»e 


to Ae gUde plane, A and x (%• 12 a (b)). The shearing 

force pa* unit area is then 

Tcosysiny 

q * * 

whkdi has a maximum value when x ^ 45°* 

Consider now a sin^ crystal in an dumimum wire which is 
undbgpfug extension in the drawing proce^. Gliding will first 
take place aloig die g^ide plane and direction for which the 
force is greatest, but ccmtini^ extei^on will rotate this plane 
into a less favoundifypbced position, as in fig. lai. Finally, 
as mrtei^on proca^ another (m) plane and [tio] direction 
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will become equally favourably placed. Extension then takes 
|dace, as has been shown by Taylor and Elam, by alternate slips 
along both planes. This continues until a third direction of 
glid^ becomes equally favourable, and slipping takes place 
along all three. The result is an orientation of the crystal such 
that these glide directions are syinmetrica% disposed along the 
direction of extension, or, in other words, such that the thre^old 
axis [in] of the crystal is parallel to the direction of extension. 
This explains why the crystals in drawn aluminium wire are 
finally all orioited, so that their [in] axes are paralld to the 
axis of the wire. 

Thou^ crystal oskntai&m is dtm less perfect than in the 
case conmdeied above, h is a general phenomenon in metals 
which have been subjected to drawh^ or odier processes 

of ooid wmldi^. Cqpper, silver, and gold bdiave like aluminium 
when chnawn. Zinc md cadmium ykld by along ^ 

hexagonal basal plane (oooi). Tung^en iron, whidi are 
body-centred cubic, have the cid>e di^raaol [in] as 
dire^ttoo. In general, j^idii^ takes j^ace akxig the most dosety 
paded planes or axes. The orientation due to rdliiig and 
hammering is nu>re cmnf^icated, and the final result depends 
conrideiably <»i the manner in which the cold wmking has been 
carried out. 

The imp<»tance studying crystal munta^m in relatioa to 
die properties of tlw metal as a whde will he de». The das- 
tka^ and tenacity of the pdycry^alliiK material, ^ contrasted 
with a sii^e ciyrtal, are <faie to the dififerent oekitfatioQS of ^ 
glide phmes m ne^jUMurirg ci3r8tdlme pcutkies. The pro- 
perties of the sing^ ciystsd gme m into die eanae of 
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of fjffiaiiiip* lacoe^ hot Ae lance rcqpiBed xi^aE% wexeaaes 
asddbcaMiiaBiiietS'in. The-pcclect cgystd at ia c t i iB B has tnoBaae 

AMeinp ed.- 

The idfateEtiien % cdd-wocki^ ^ what wem hnihdfy seagfe 
aysfds in a pofyacjstiMmei sants Is skmm by the pheeoBMsaa 
kiiQamas*as6esiBm*mLasefhotai^r|piB. Ihephotopafihofthe 

UmiBsdsd ^ ^ aS ip 

li %. Tie 
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Itk^leicme^dbesodtiia^iii&eLaaiepiioiQi^aphtibe 
cc^dilioa loir tiie of die liixa^ied beam is di^ of 
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reflectiaa in the crystal plane, since the appropriate wave-length 
is elected from the range of available ‘white’ radiation. If the 
individual crystals are distorted by working, however, each spot 
becomes drawn out into a diffuse band, with a radial length much 
greater than its width. This ‘asterism* is well shown in fig. 123, 
PI. XVI, p. 197, which is due to Clark. 

The elongated streaks are at first sight rather striking, and 
siigg^ that the crystal planes are more curved in one direction 
than in another. The diagram (fig. 124) will show, however, 
that such an effect is to be expected if there is a random deviation 



Fig. 124. — ^Expianatzon of ‘ asterism * 


of the normal to the crystal plane all round its mean direction 
owing to a distortion of the crystal grain. Suppose that a mirror 
is reflecting a narrow beam at a small glancing angle whose 
mean vahie is d, and that it is rocked so that its normal moves 
around a cone of semivertical ai^e € (see fig. 124). The reflected 
beam will then traac^ mit a very elongated ellip^ on the screen. 
The rodung the normal in the plane of incidence nrakes a 
difference of 2{S + c) - 2(9 - c) or 46 in the direction of the reflected 
b^m, so that the major axis of the ellipse is approximately 4l>€. 
TTie rocking at right aisles to the plane of indd^ce gives a 
lateral movement of approximately 2^ . 2c or r . 2c to the spot. 
The ratio of major to minor axis is thus i/ff. If 9 is 3*^, for 
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instance, the major axis is twenty times as long as the minor axis. 
Thus we can see that if the originally perfect plane of a crystal 
grain is so warped by distortion that its normals have a random 
distribution around a mean value, the reflected Laue beams will 
give radial streaks such as the photograph shows. 

The Structure of Natural Fibres 

Many substances of organic origin show, by the manner in 
which they diffract X-rays, that an ordered arrangement is 
present which is akin to that of a crystal. The structure wduch 
is thus revealed is due to their being pofym^ribed com- 

pounds. The very complicated molecule is oonq^osed rf a 
number dF similar units» each of which ocms^ of a group of 
aton^ and these units are linked togetiber by chemical 
to form a long molecular fibre. The units are tberefmre repeated 
at regular intervals along the fibres, so tihat when the fibres are 
orimted in a more or less paralle! direction there k a repedtiiHi 
of pattern like that in a series of unit cells of a crystaL The 
lateral forces between neighbouring fibr^ also create a r^:uiarity 
in arrangement in directions at right angles to the fibre. The 
result is a structure like that of a very imperfectly crystal&ed 
body, though in this case the unit of pattern is only a small part 
of a single molecule. When the fibres arc mounted with their 
axis perpendicular to the monochromatic beam of X-r^ a 
rotation photograph is obtained, but owing to the limited extoit 
of tl^ ordered arrangement the ^pots €i the {^lotografA are 
difiiise. 

Ce&ikm . — IThe {diotogn^h m %. 125^ FL X¥l^ p. 197^ is 
dbuacieri^ic of the odkilose cham. pbotogr^sha wcm fest 

oitah^ m 1921 % Beismyi, wlio exaodned natmsd aefldbse 
Sites of vMoiis Tliere k a sories ^ layer 

Ines wbose €orrQS|io@dk to a of paliera ad^ig 

^ Mwe at* of 10-3 A. Tie de&iiricm of the hayet foes 

^icws that tifo repi^kfos k legifor over a imnober ii^s. 
The <Kfiuse way in wliicii the ^pots arc spread k evidence the 
crystal ^mctmc k act so perfieci in direciim^ at r^t M^bs to 
the fibre axk m aloa^ k. 

The dis^ak;^ invest^atk^ of Hawordi and otli^ have 
shown tfot cdluiose k a poiyma: ei anhydro-^-^ucose. Tlie 
iR^iaciiie of the sugar fos the fi^muk When 
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the molecules are linked by covalent bonds to form the cellulose 
ciiain a molecule of water is lost, and the chain has the structure 
shown in fig. 126(a). 

At first sight it would seem an almost hopele^ task to find 
tl^ positions of the atoms of so complica^ a molecule when the 
only basis for computation is a rotation photograph with a limited 
number of diffuse spots. However, much patient and (ireful 
work has been devotal to the probl^ o?wing to the great technical 
importance of the cellulose fibre as well as its sd«^tific interest, 
and there is strong evidence that the structure of 126 (6) is 
essentially correct. 

In the first place, the dimensions of the unit pseudo-cell 
appear to be unambiguous. Polanyi, in his first investigation in 
1921, found an approximately rhombic cell of dimensions 
a = 8*6 A., 6 « 10*3 A., c = 7-8 A. Meyer and Mark (Der Aufbau 
der H&di^ymerm Orgatdschm Natmstoffe) summarise the most 
rdiable measurements as giving a monoclinic cell : 

42 = 8-3, A « 10-3, c=7-9, ^-84^ 

A cdl of these dimensions omtaii^ four glucose units. 

In the next pbce, die linked dcmble rkgs of fig. 126 account 
for tibe ^pnciiig cff X0-3 A. akmg the fibre axis, 
iribitemr die anas^^ement df the grotips arouml this axis. 

The dets^ed amsa^^emeet iff the sHoms in the unit cdl is 
arrived at by usii^ the knowlec^e of the chemkal coesthutioii. 
The distames between carbon and oxygen, and carbon and 
carbon, when linked by homopolar bonds are now well known, 
and the bonck may be reasonabty assumed to have an approxi- 
mately tetrahedral dispositicm. The minimum interspace be- 
twera atoms of x^igfabouring drains is also roughly known from 
a study of simpler compounds. Hence the possible arrangements 
are limited in number, and each can be tested by comparing 
observed and calculated diffracted beams. The positions of the 
atoim in fig. 126 (b) have been shown by Andress to explain in a 
sati^ictory way the intensities of all the spots of the cellulose 
pbc^ograph, aoomintii^ fen: those absent as wtU as the relative 
strength of the remainder. 

Rubber . — ^The of the examination of rubber are un- 

expected and extremely interesting. Unstretdied rubber gives a 
very diffuse ring system, like that of a liquid or anmrphous solid. 
Katz first showed that quite sharp difi&mrion spots are formed 
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when the rubber is stretched. The pattern begins to appear 
when the extension is about loo per cent. The spots remain 
unaltered in petition, but grow in intensity as the rubber is 
stretched further up to its breaking-point. The process is rever- 
sibky the spots di^ppearing again when the tension is relaxed 
and the rubber returns to its original form. Photographs of 
unstretched and stretched rubber are shown in PL XVIL 

Rubber is composed of pol3nnerised isoprene, CgHg. Appar- 
ently the extension of the rubber pulls out the tangled long chains 
composed of these units until they assume a parallel position, 
fitting into each other laterally as well as having a regular repeti- 
tion longitudinally. The sharpness of the spots shows that there 
is a nearer approach to the crystalline state than in the case of 
cellulose. Hengstenberg deduces that the ‘ crystallites ’ of stretched 
rubber have dimensions of about 600 x 500 x 150 A. 

In another series of researches the structure of the compound 
keratin, which is the common basis of hair, wool, animal spines, 
and horn, has been examined. All these substances yield similar 
rctotkm photographs. Th^ are so diffuse, however, that it is 
difficuk to be certain of the dimensions of the unit cell, and 
deductioos as to tl^ atomic arrangement are still speculative. 
An iiiq>ortant feature, however, has been revealed by the work 
df AstWry and ethers hair smd wod. Two types of photo- 
gr^)li are otouned, one charackeri^ic of the fibre in the un- 
^reldbed stale and tiie other of the same fibre when stretdied, 
and it af)pears cortain that each link of the chain has nearly doubled 
m lea^lh m the seomid case. Apparently the mechanical tension 
is sufficient to alter the form of the molecule. The association 
of rerosible dianges in molecular form with external forces of 
this ^nall order of magnitude is extremely interesting, because 
k. opens up vist^ erf inquiry into the mechanism of processes 
occurring in living mattei-. The substance of wool and hair, 
keratin, h a protein. It is formed by linking amino-acids into 
a long chain, but this case differs from those already considered 
in that the comply amino-acid groups are not strung together 
end «d, but rather are attached as pendants to a chain formed 
by a comparatively sim|Je linking of similar groups at one end of 
each. We are here coming very near to the structure of living 
matter. 

A detailed study of such a>mplex bodies, difficult though it 
may now seem, is not beyond the bounds of possibility. Not 
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Amorphous photograph of unstretched rubber 


Fibre photograph of rubber stretched seven 
times its original length 


Fig. 127 

{Journal of the Textile Institute^ zziii, pis. v and vi, 1932) 
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many years ago it seemed hopeless to apply X-ray methods to 
any but the simplest crystals containing one or two parameters, 
but they were rapidly extended to complex bodies like the silicates. 
Improved methods are partly responsible for the advance, but a 
greater part has been played by increasing knowledge of the 
nature of the structures and the laws they obey. The rules of 
interatomic distance, orientation of bonds, and probable associa- 
tions of atoms are discovered by studying simple structures, 
and are then applied to those that are more complex. Stage by 
stage the latter are built up on a theoretical basis, X-rays always 
serving as a control to check whether the structure has beexk 
correctly guessed. 



CHAPTER IX 


X-RAY OPTICS 

In the previous chapters we have considered the directions in 
which diffracted bea^ are built up when X-rays fall upon a 
crystal, the absence of certain spectra owing to space-group 
symmetry, and the effect of the atomic arrangement in causing 
certain spectra to be strong and others to be weak. This last 
feature been treated in a purely qualitative way ; it has been 
sufiidbnt to associate powerfal reflections with large values of 
the structure amplitude F(M/) due to the scattered waves com-. 
imiiDg together, and weak rrfkctioiK with small values of ¥(hkl). 
A great deal more is to be learnt rfxmt crystalline and atomic 
structure wbrn accurate measurenwsnts of the diffracted beams are 
made, and formuhe are devised which make such measurements 
s^fufleant. The problem is complicated, and only an outline 
can be given here. The of X-rays by the three- 

diiiieiisioiial crystal palt^B is a new iff phy^cal o^ks, 

and when it is treated by precise metbods mmiy dbga^ imd 
mmi idb^iondbips a{^)ear. 

The Scattering of X-rays by the Atom 

When a wave-train of X-rays sweeps over an atom, a certain 
amount of the radiation is scattered. Part of this scattered 
radiation has a wave-length somewhat greater than that of the 
incidefit radiation ; this alteration was first measured by Compton, 
and is kiK>wn m the Compton Effect. Such radiation plays no 
part in the diffractiofi a crystal, because the waves from 
different atoms have no phase rektionship. Another part of the 
scattered m temied *coherait^ ; it has a wave-length 

identical with that of the indd^t r^?s, and its phase is definite. 
A quantitative treatment of liiffraction be based on a formula 

for the efficiency with whidb each individual atom scatters 
coherent waves, for it is tibese waves which interfere* 
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The scattering can only be calculated accurately by tibe 
quantum mechanics, but an expression which depends upon a 
classical treatment provides a very convenient scale by which 
the scattering efficiency may be measured. According to classical 
electromagnetic theory, when a wave of amplitude A passes 
over a free electron which is then set vibrating, the electron 
scatters a wave whose amplitude at a distance r from the smirce 
is equal to 

A ^ 
r * 


The direction of dectric force k supposed to be at r%ht an^s 
to the plane ccmtamii^ mddent and scattered rays. Whc^ it 
lies in this plane, the ain{ditiKie is 


A 


where 20 is the an^ between ti^ incident aiKl scattered ray. 
It is to be imted diat ffiis simple expressimi does not involve the 
wave-length. 

The atom contains a number of electrons, distributed throti^^ 
out a space whose dimensimis are comparable with the X-ray 
wave-length. If each electron be considered as scattering 
according to the classical formula, the wave scatter^ by the 
atom as a whole will be the resultant of ccmtributions from all 
its electrons. The nucleus has no effect, since hs mas^ is so 
large. At a small angle zd the diffracted waves are very 
in because the total p^hs traversed by the inckient md 

scattered radiatkin axe dosefy same. Theiesixltsmtkli^efore 
Z thn^ the e£kct of one dectron, Z being the niind>er of dbetrons 
m dbe As the angle cff scattarh^ 2# mcreases^ the wsms 

become increadn^ out phase, and interference weAmem ‘Ae 
A e* 

resultant to a value /. — . — The factrr /k a iimcikMi oi the 
r 

angle of scattoii^, winch sq>proa€hes Z when # k smaM and faBs 
as # xiM^teases. It k tarmed the ^ailon^ scaiterkg fydtmt/ 
and xneasinres Ae scstier^ ^iciern^ of the a|@» s$ cnmpmed 
with that of a deeli^ aceo«^^ to dbssicai Aeory. 

The seinAm ei die pidbi^ by ^ k 

dUkrent m but has ees^sm and^^ wUk the cisssiqi 

askso often ittiecisewl^dlasdaiandwaveH^ 
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treatments are compared. An electron which is bound to an 
atom is represented as a continuous wave-function, the anal3rtical 
expression of which is like that of a set of standing waves. The 
protebility of the electron being at a given place is proportional 
to the square of the amplitude of the waves at that point, or what 
may be thought of as their intensity. The electron bound to a 
proton in the hydrogen atom, for instance, is represented by 
a probability function which is very dense near the nucleus 
and falls away rapidly at greater distances. When the wave- 
mechanics is set the problem of finding the coherent scattering 
by such an eketron, its answer may be interpreted by a classical 
analogy. Every part of this electron cloud scatters radiation in 
proportion to its density, and the contributions from the various 
parts interfere according to optical principles. 

The consequences of this solution are interesting. If the 
angle at which the scattered radiation is observed is small, the 
attributions from the various parts of the electron cloud are 
nearly in phase, and so their resultant is the sum of the contribu- 
tkms. In this case, the amplitude of the radiation is given by 
precisely the same expression as that found by the classical 
treatment. It m 

A ^ 

r * aic®* 

^ CNfi aocount of this identity, the das^cal expression may be 
retainoi as providing a suitable unit in of which the scat^r- 

by an atom may be measured. Whereas the classical formula 
for scattering by a single electron is the same at all angles of 
scattering afl, however, the new treatment will make the amplitude 
fall off as 2$ increases, because of interference from the different 
parts of the eketron cloud. The single electron, in other words, 
has a sc£^tering factor / which is unity at small angles and falls 
away as the ai^k increases. The intensity of the scattered 
radiation m propcHtiona! to/*. 

Tile wave-mechankal treatment also gives the amount of non- 
coherent radkitkm scattered with change of wave-length, and, 
measured on the same scak, this turns out to have an intensity 
proportional to i -/*. Tl^ sum of coherent and non-coherent 
intensities k equal to that given by th^ elasrical formula. These 
relations were first formulatal Waller and Weetzel. Other 
coi^equ^ces msy be summar^ed as folkws. 
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{a) If the electron is loosely bound, the electron cloud is 
widely spread. In this case interference rapidly destroys the 
amount of coherent radiation in passing to higher angles, because 
the path differences are Izxgi. In other words, most of the radia- 
tion is scattered with change of wave-length. 

(b) As the angle of scattering increases, the proportion of 
coherent to non-coherent radiation diminishes. 

(c) If scattering of different wave-lengths be compared, other 
conations being the same, phase differences will be greater when 
the wave-length is short, and so a smaller proportion of coherent 
radiation will be scattered. 

When there are many electrcHis in the atom the rigormxs 
solution is coxnpla, but an approxiznate sohitkm whidi suflkes 
for the problem of crystal diffracticm can be simply stated. Eacdi 
electron h supposed to w^yve in the fkld of tl^ nudism ai^i the 
oth^ eiectrcms, and a correspcmding wave-function is fmmed. 
The atom is treated as the sum cff ^ number of electron doiMls 
each corresponding to one electron, and each cloud acMs its 
contribution to the resultant wave ^^attered by the atom as a 
^ole. The atom is thus r^arded as an atmosphere ef ekctnms 
surrounding the nucleus, which is dense towards the centre, 
and fades away rapidly at the confines of the atomic structure, 
and the whole may be treated as a single scattering unit. 

We can now see what goal we may hope to re^h if X-ray 
anal3r8is of a crystal structure is made with every possible refine- 
ment. The analysis is actually an indirect m^od of viewii^ 
the crystal structure illuminated by X-rays, or cff ioc^dng at it 
by meai^ of an ‘X-ray microscope.^ The crystal structure wiH 
appear as a continuous distributi<m <ff scattering matt^, which 
rises at certain points to a hi^ denri^. These dense nodes in 
fhe ^ructure rq>resent the situation of atcmik centres. We 
cannot hope to see more than the varh^km m den^y whkh 
corre^Kmd to the probabilitj of finding ekctrons in each 

Hie electron cknsities armmd die nudei of a ^xnbar of dimm 
have been ealoilaled th 6 CHelica% by Hartree. The results of 
his cakulatk^ may be ref^esented by {^bding a qua^iihy U(r) 
the raffias r measimed from the nudass. ll(r) is defin^ 
fay nodkiog U|r)^ efpal to ^ nundier of dections between die 
radfi r and r-|>dr ; d^nhicm b oonvonent, because firee 
im m sfl^^iea% symmetriod as r^uds 

~ The e%iessioii ^ scailethig fiiDlnc / st 
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the crystalline state 

well-known optical fonnula, for it can be shoivn .k * u ^ « 
acts hkc a transmitting slit of width ar; ^ 




where , _ 4^rsine 

^ A ■ 



already been seen qualitatively. Further, / is seen to be a 
function of (sin 6)l\ alone, so that a curve in which / is plotted 
against (sin 0)/A for a given atom can be used to represent its 
scattering for all wave-lengths and an^es. 
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As an example, the U(r) curves for potassium and chlorii^ 
calculated by Hartree, and the corresponding / curves plotted 
against (sin 6)/A, are given in fig. 128. The peaks in the U(r) 
curves correspond to the K, L, M electron groups in the atcunic 
structure. The area under both curves represents 18 electrons, 
the electron distribution in chlorine being displaced further frmn 
the centre than that in potas^um. Its / curve therefore Im a 
steeper fall. The U(r) curves give an impression of die dectron 
density which may be misleading, becai^ they do indicate 
its great increase towards the centre of the aton. U(r) is smaU 
near the centre, because the sheS has a vcdtnme and 

i I i % t \ I I t * \ 

0 06 )A 



Fig. 129. — The projection upon a plane of the electron 6exmty ia ioiB el 
and sodium. The numbers ugntfr the wmher of dex^ms 
per A* (Bragg and West) 

diminishes with <kcre^ng r. A proyecdos of Ae 
daeiiw dmid upon a plai^ ^ves a more graffak {^estime. 
fm3$ectkms Ich* Na^ and O' are m %* 129 ; die omlotiir 
lines mark out areas id «pMd density, eaptessed m Ac$mm 
per A* of the fwojectioii. 
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perfect crystal. In actual fact, crystals rarely approach this 
condition. They almost invariably consist of a mosaic of small 
crystalline blocks, which are inclined at small angles to each other 
so that there is necessarily an interruption of the regular pattern 
at the intervening boundaries. ITie eflSciency of X-ray reflection 
by a crystal face cannot be measured by comparing the incident 
and reffected beams, as if the fa<^ were a mirror, because a glancing 
angle which is correct for some elements of the mosaic will be 
wrong for the remainder. Each specimen of a given crystal 
would give a different result if measurements were made in 
this way. 

This difficulty is surmounted, and significant measurements 
are made, by a device first employed by W. H. Bragg. The 
crystal is turned through a small angular range, including the 
position for reflection, and the total amount of radiation at all 
ai^ks is int^rated. Each small block has an equal opportunity 
to reflect radiation and contribute to the total. If the cryst^ 
reflects an 'amount R{6) per second when set at the angle 8, and 
tte incident radiation measured in the same way is I per sec., the 
* int^rated reflection * is defined as 

p= R(WL 


The linuts #* - € are chosen at a suffident interval on either 

side of the mean angle oi reflection 8^ to ensure th^ all the 
ciystalline blocks contribute their reflections. 

The measurement of p is ccmveniently made by rotating the 
aystal with angular velocity oi, and measuring the total amount 
of radiation E received by an ionisation chamber as the crystal 
passes through the reflecting range. The energy reflected in a 
short time di^ during which the crystal rotates through an angle 
d8 in the region of the glancing angle 5, is R(6)dt But dt =ddjm^ 
since m is the angular vclodty. Hen<^ the total energy E recdved 
by the ioni^tion chamber is given by 


Thus 



I 

m 


p =s Eof/I. 


It is found experimentally that the int^rated reflection of a 
crystal fa^ measured in this way h the same for Afferent 
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specimens. As a crystal turns, the diffracted beams flash out 
irregularly one after another from each speck of the crystalline 
mosaic, and a curve of R(d) plotted against $ is different for 
every specimen. Nevertheless, the area under the curve is 
constant, being a characteristic of the substance and of the face 
examined. 

The reason for this constancy appears in a mathematical 
treatment of the reflection. As eadh block of crystal turns 
through the reflecting position, it contributes to the integrated 
reflection an amount proportional to its volume. This result 
appears at first sight paradoxical. The reflected wave is built 
up of wave-trains reflected from each of tte crystid planes. If 
two small crystal blocks be <x^mfwed in whidi the areas of 
reflecting surface are the same, but the number of pknes twke as 
great in the one case as the other, the amplitude ^ the reflect^ 
waves from the thicker block will be twice as great. The tUdmr 
block, which is double the volume of the second, will therefwe 
reflect a beam of inten^ty four that given by the second, 
since intensity is proportional to the square of the ampiitiMie. 
However, it will only reflect radiation over half as great a range. 
Each crystal block reflects for a small range on either side of the 
angle 8^ because it is composed of a limited number of plazas. 
This effect is analogous to the finite width of a line in a spectrum 
given by an optical grating. The width of the line in the case 
of a grating, or the imige of reflection in the case of a crystal 
block, are inversely proportional to the number of diffiactii^ 
elements. Although the larger crystal block at its best 
reflects four times as much as the smaller block, this is partfy 
cmnpensated for by its range of reflectiofi bring hrif m md 
the net result b a total contributkm twice ^ i^eat, pro- 
pcMlioiial to ilB volume* 

^nce every block of the nMJsaic cimtributes an 
proportioeal to its volume, tl^ resultant effiedt fe irf 

the size and angular dbtributkm of the Mocks, and the in^giaied 
reflection horn different i^pedmen^ b same. A full 
shows that a f^v^ be imuie ; the Mocks oi perfect esysial 
mu^ not be too huge, or an effect termed ^extroe^ion^ sels m 
which diminiriies effect A chsa^ridn of ffUb 

wifl not be made hero, as satisfac^Dry tneatmesl wo^d be 
(See Appen^fix Y.) 

St is poos&te to deduce a pecie fee ^ 
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integrated reflection if the mosaic blocks of a crystal are suffi- 
ciently small. A crystal which satisfies this condition is termed 
an ‘ideally imperfect crystal/ and quantitative measurements 
have a definite meaning w'hen made with a crystal in this state. 
We might say that as it is impossible to get an absolutely j>erfect 
crystal, the alternative is to use a crystal which is thoroughly 
imperfect ; if it is not so naturally, it can often be r^uced to a 
satisfactory state by grinding its surfi^re. 


Formulae for Diffraction by a Mosaic Crystal 


The diffracted beam may be measured in many ways, and 
an appropriate formula calculated for each. A speck of crystal 
may be bathed in the incident radiation ; the speck must in this 
case be so small that absorption is inappreciable. A beam of 
rays may be reflected from a crystal face, or pass through a thin 
crystal section and be reflected at internal planes. A formula 
can be calculated for the intenrity in the case of a powder photo- 
graph. Tli^ only requisite for calculating a formula is that the 
conditions of the experiment should permit of precise definition. 

The formula for reflection by a crystal face may be quoted 
as an example. It runs ^ follows: — 






X*. 


1 + cos* 20 




SIC* / 'sm20’ 2 

Tbe integrated reflectioa been defined altare. The 

fineai' absorptkm ooeffidrat ft of 'X.-ays in the czjstel entos 
into the formula, because the X-ra3rs penetrate into the intmor 
of the crystal, and the value of /x determines the extent to which 
the deeper layers contribute to the reflection. N is the number 
of unit cells in one cubic centimetre. F{hkl) is the structure 
amplitude appropriate to the difihacted beam which is being 

J rrit ^ ^ cos* 20 . 

Mserved. The f i^rtor tenn^ the polarisation factor, 

and arises because rays polarised in, and at right angfes to, the 
plane cff incidenoe are reflected differently. 

TTie formula is often written as p =Q/ 2 ft, where Q stan<b for 
the expression within brackets above* Q k cmnmon to all for- 
muhe for the intenrity of diffractioii mosaic crystals. It 
arises from the simplest case of all, whidi k b^is of cahm- 
latioii; a minute aystal iff volume V, whkh is bathed in 
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radiation of intensity I, per square centimetre, gives the following 
integrated reflection : — 


~=Q.V. 


'Fhe formula makes it possible to determine F(kM) for each 
diffracted beam. An ionisation chamber is first placed so as to 
receive the incident beam I, and then placed so as to catdh the 
total diffracted radiation R as tl^ crystal is turned. I 
be monochromatic, so it is necessary that the ind^fent beam be 
already reflected from a crystal so as to sefed one wave-iei^tii. 
Alternatively, a crystal with a known value of p can be i^ed as 
a comparison staiKiaid. Many es^serimentai devkes are possihfe ; 
the point to be made is that measnremmts ol difixactioii lead to an 
e^imate ct the scatterii^ power F(kkl) eff the crystal nnk. 

Formulae appikable to oth^ methocb of mes^urement are as 
follows : — 

Powder Method . — Radiation of mtendty I, pw square 
metre falls upon a total votume V of powdered materiaL 
Hie tc^ ammint of radiatioii P in Ae whole cone of 
radiation with semivertical angle 20 is given by 




cos 9 


• V. 


where p is the number of planes in the fMin {MQ of the 
crystal (see p. 49). 

Refiectioa iy internal planes of a crystal sectim, which is eat 
normal to the planes 

p=Qfe-^, 

where t is the total length of an ioddent aad lefleded 
ray path in the interior oi the cryst^ 


Thekmal MomsKis. Tte TEia>SKaT(B(B rteettm 
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and 6 og of a rock-«alt crystal at 15^* Cr^and 370® C. The dis- 
placement of the peaks to the left is due to thermal expansion, 
which increases the lattice spacing and so reduces the glancing 
angle. The reduction in height is due to thermal agitation. 
This agitation makes the reflecting planes more diffuse, and 
their reflecting power is reduced ; a poor grating with diffuse 
lines similarly gives weaker spectra than one in which the 
Urns are cie^y defined. It might appear that temperature 
movement would make the spectra broader, because the lattice 
spacing varies from point to point. This is not the case, because 



12* irjcr I8*30' 20* 

Fig. 130 


the sharpness of the spectra depends only upon the number of 
planes in the sir^ Cf3rstal, whkh is not altered by increase of 
temperature. 

If the mean square d^^c^nent of an atom at right angles to 
the rdfeclir^ {danes is a*, supposed to be ti^ same for all atmns 
in the ceD, the structure amplitude F is 

where F^ is the correspcHiding structure amplitude for atoms 
at rest. The n^an square of the displacement increases linearly 
with the absolute temperature when the latter is high. 

The effect is interesting, because it is so direct a way of 
measuring the atomic oscillations at different temperatures. 
The crystal is warmed 1 ^ a surrounding electric fiimace, or 
a>Died in liquid air. The vihratmes have a marked effect, and 
when a ciy^a! is cooled in liquid air the h^ber orders of spectra 
often increase to several times their vahie at room t^nperature. 
Jaix^ finc& that the root mean square di^[^acements in NaCI 
are 0-23 A. at room temperature and 0*58 A. at 900® K. 

By a justifiable extrapolation frofu liquid'-air temperature^ 
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James and Waller were also able to measure the amplitude of 
vibration of the atoms at absolute zero. It was necessary to use 
the Hartree models as a standard of comparison. In this way 
they showed that at the absolute zero the atoms still appear to be 
in a state of vibration to an extent which corresponds precisely 
to the * zero-point energy.’ 


Tests of the Theory of Diffraction with Simple 
Crystals 

On the one hand» atcmaic nKxiels such as those of Hartree 
make it possible to calculate the atomic scatterii^ factor / as a 
function of (sin On the other hand, / can be deterimned 
experimentally fay takii^ simpk crystals siich as AI, Nad, or 
CaF^ and measuring the diJSracled beams. Many comparisofis 
of theory and experiment have been made CcmpUm^ Bragg, 
James, Bosanquet, Bearden, and others. The ^reement is so 
good that it gives confidence both in the correctiifess the 
atomic models and the theory of difiraction. 

A test of this kind on AI is diown in fig. 131. The curves are 
caicuiated on the basis of Haitr^’s model of aluminium. The 
upper curve A is the scattering factor for an aluminium atom at 
rest. The intermediate curve C applies to an atom with the 
heat motion <rf room temperature alone, and the lowest curve B 
to an atom which has also got the zero-peunt energy of the 
aluminium crystal. The experimental points, lepre^ited 
triangles, fit closely on the lowest curve, in confomnty vrilh 
theory and justifying the assumf^on of zm>-pc^ energy. It 
may be said incidentally that t!^ zero-point en^gy diould he 
rq^ided, n<^ as an irr^ular beat nMitiOfi the at the 

sd^ute zoo, but as the wave-mechanical pmhrisifily of 
beii^ near mean pmnt. Accc^ifing to die wape-mec&aMCs^ 
atoms iHe ekctions have no de&be iocs^&m. 

The Uss of ‘AssoMJm m OBtmm. 

'aijGoi^ measmtmeM.* is meatit tie de^escimseiaam of 
l&e stxacime as^i^HKle for a mQB&cr cf oijsM pIcMa 

ioeidSKt and <^&aeiled[ iiileinititBey as ceofxakieci sdidk 
wae^fy qnatetise estiniates of ^ Iieaaas as 'slineg* 

ctr'^aiical:.* SpiA'dete rnwia i fe B cam 6e asadfe fey j Bsr a s Bgi ng die 
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int^rated reflection with the ionisation ^}ectrometer. It is 
iaamveaieat to use as inddent ladiaticm a monochromatic beam 
sdected by previous crystal reflection, because it is so weak. The 
difficulty is overcome by using some crystal face as a standard 



Fiks. 131. — A ciom^pmnssoa of tike/ curve lor almoiiyum deduced from Hartree^s 
fiooflely and correct botli lor thermal vibrstiofi and aero-pmnt energy 
(citrve B) witii tiie/ vc^ies dedtioed experimentaliy, indicated by trian^es 
(James im Bnndey) 

415, 

wiwse integrated reflectioa has been measured in absolute nnits^ 
and comparing other crystals with it 

Absolute measurements provide a very powerflit method of 
analysis when a difficult structure is beo^ CTiimi»wsfi We may 
find, for instance, that some particular r^ection is so strong 
that its value of W{kjU) is very nearfy the maTrimtim vrhich could 
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be given if all the atoms of the crystal were contributing waves 
in the same phase. 'Phis shows at once that the atoms are so 
arranged that they lie in sheets on the crystal planes (hkl), and 
analysis is simplified. Tlie numerical data provide a definite 
basis on which to work. Since the measurements are tedioira, 
they are only used when other methods fail, but they are par- 
ticularly valuable when tiie crystal k of a new type and previous 
experience fails to suggest the sc^uticm. 

The REPRESENTATim OP THE Cbtstal AS A FoHKmt Sebies 

The relation between die (fistributioD of seatt e ri i ^ msBlier in 
the crystal, and its difea^ion of X-rays, can be ejqwessed in a 
very ei^ant way if the tsystal structuie is regarded as a three- 
dimenrional Fourier aeries. 

A periodic furKtkm of a vaiiaUe x, wfaidi rq>e^ its vahae 
whenever x is increased by as amount a, can be expressed as die 
sum of a number of co«ne terms. The lowest tom b a constaat, 
the next a cosine curve with one cosofii^ wave in the range a, 
the next a curve with two waves in the range, and so fostfa. 

F(x) = A, + Aj cos {zxxja + a,) + A* cos (av . zxfa + a*) + 

ep 

- 2-^ (Zrrkxja + a*). 

This sum is a simple Fourier series ; As . . . are tlie 

amplitudes of the cosine terms, and . are thdr phases. 

The analysis of certain musical notes into fiuKiamental and ii%iier 
harmonics is a well-known example. 

The scattering matto: in a aystal is a ^miiar pedbdk 
init one which depends on tiii^ oo-^ofi£n^tes ar, mesiswed 
pfiualM tB the cfy^ axes ^ c. The densities M x^y^m mA 
x^^m^ are die s^ne, where % arc my 

inie^efs. It b therdc^ pos^hle to exfzmB the Amsky {wxmdmt 
of ekctrc^ per unit Tcrfimae) at my point zyz m die cijsisi hy a 
triple Fourier smes : 

m m m 

—an —op. —op , * 

£arfa tenn of diis ca^sressioB may be of as o pmes 

of ^teefs of passive ^d mg^dve densi^, {aeafflel to filaw 
ix/r^ov widk a f%i|3fa.^fte d fei riw i ia B of awgiiliwde. 

TbRXtl^eeigBsei^mM'oeAw^iamSti^krive^aim 
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respectively. The density of the crystal is the sum of these 
components crossing each other in all directions, including a 
constant term A^ for which h^k^l 

When a diffracted beam with indices hkl is formed by the 
crystal structure, we can show that it is produced by the Fourier 
term with corresponding indices aior^. AH the other terms 
have no effect on its intensity. If, for instance, we had a mother- 
of-pearl-like structure with a fluctuatimi in density normal to its 
sheets which could be represented by a ^3:^k cosine term, this 
structure would give the first-order reflection from the sheets 
but no other spectra whatever. The significance of this relation 
in X-ray analysis was first pointed out by W. H. Bragg. Every 
measurement of an X-ray reflection is in reality a measurement 
of the corresponding Fourier component in the crystal structure. 

The precise form of the relationship may be quoted here, 
though all its implications cannot be included. It is necessary 
tB use complex quantities in order to put the relationship in a 
symmetrical form. We must express the density as follows : — 

— IDD ~ao — 86 

where A' is complex. It looks strange at first sight that complex 
quantities should be introduced into an expression for p, but 
this is necessary in Oider to cover cases where phase change on 
scattering must be taken into accoimL In the normal case, 
where all the matter scattors with ti^ same phase chmige, p is 
everywhere real. This involves the condition that A*(kM) and 
A*{K^ are conjugate {ue, have the relation p-iq); the 

ims^nary terms then cancel out in the expression for p. 

It may be shown that * 


* This result follows from the expression for the structure amplitude. 
Since there is a ccmtmiious distributimi in the unit cell, the waves 
scattered from various points must be integrated instead of being 
sumined as on p. 97. Tl^ structure amplitude for a reflection k'k'i' 
becomes 




Substituting the Fourier series for pixysX every term vanishes on 
integradem except the term for which 

i=-r, 

which integrates to V . A'fi' 5 'f% 
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F(AA/)=A'(Sja). V, 

F(iJE^=A'(A*0. V, 
where V is the volume of the unit cell. F(M/) and F(SMI) are 
thus also complex and conjugate. As complex quantities they 
represent both the amplitude and phase of the diffracted beam, 
the latter being referred to the chosen origin in the crjstai. 
Since they are conjugate the amplitudes are the same, as has 
already bcin seen when describing FriedePs Law, but their phases 
referred to the origin are opposite in sign, as must be true for 
reflections hJd and Kfd from opposite faces. 

If variations in phase chai^ enter in, as happ^is when the 
X-ray wave-length is near an atomic absorption ed^ p hecmBes 
complex, and it is no longer true that j F(MI) | = | F(MQ | ; in 
this case Frkdd^s Law breaks down. 

The demitj p thiougbout the crystal cell is tboefore given 

V 

The relationship has been given in its comf^ex fmm because 
other methods of ^tement are either incomplete or cuxnlnroijs. 
The constant term, for vdiidi A = h equal to the 

total number of electrons in the unit cell of volun^ V. We may 
think of the corresponding F(ooo) as characteristic ei the 
spectrum of zero order, or radiation scattered in the directkm of 
the transmitted beam. 

This relation suggests the possibility of a direct n^tbod of 
crystal analysis. Instead of trying to adju^ the positiom of 
atoms in an attempt to explain the X-ray results, vahi^ o£ 
for a number of reflections are me^ured, and the dei^^y thro^i- 
out the crystal is calculated by means of the Fmxrier smes. T%ie 
eeMwes of tihte atoms dbmild then be sbmm m of faige 

and the atcNnos can be identified by mmmS^ 
coiK:eiilration of scattmng matter and so the minfier of deiotmm 
associate with each. 

lliis c:an in fact be m was first siiown by ENisme, but 
only whm certain conditions me fiiffilfed. The measKne- 

n^ts are' measurassents ei mtensitks, and so the 

an^ditudes ef the diffinacted beams, but not phones. Tbe 
lack of kndwieclge of the phizes makes die Fower method voy 
cifficiil|: exne|^ in case of vdth a cenim ef mmsion. 

Ai the must l^ve a maaromm or mmmmmm at socii 
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a centre. Hence all values of A and of F must be real, when a 
centre of inverskm is used as origin. An ambiguity still remains 
as to the sign, poritive or native, of each coeffident. This 
point can be seUini, however, 1^ an approximate preliminary 
analysis of the positions impcntant atoms in the structure, 
whi^ suffices to give a verdict for one ^;n or the other. The 
Fourier soies can then be found. 

Examples op Fouiueii ^bies 

In CHder to build up the three-dimensicmal Fourier series, 
F(kkJ) must be me^ured for a continuous range of kkl values. 
The greater the range of the int^ers, the more accurate will the 
representation of the crystal be. The range must be of the 
order + lo to - lo for a reasonable interpretation to be possible. 
This implies an enormous number of terms, 4000 in all, which it 
is impracticable to measure. A more limited 'representation of 
the structure may be achieved as follows. 

If all the orders of reflecdon from a given crystal plane are 
measured, and the values of F used in a simple Fourier series, 
the smomatioa of the smies gives the distribution of scattering 
maitter in sheets parsdld to the jdane. This method was first 
^vea accurate quanrifidve ex|uessk(a by Compton. The for- 
mula for dtis case is as fiffiows: — 

rriiere p(x) is the d^rsity between x ami x+dx measured normal 
to die planes whose spacing is d, and F, b the structure amplitude 
of the Nth order. As before, the constant term Fg is equal to 
die number Z* of electrcms in the unit cell. 

In the simple case of a crystal with a centre of inversion, 
where all F values are real and F, =F_», this becomes 

+ zFi cos {xwxjd) + 2F* cos +...!■ 

due r^ard beii^ paid to the ^ns oi the coe&aents. 

lie (ill) plams oi rock-salt, consisting of ahemate layers d 
sodium and chloiine atoms, msqr be taken as an instance. Fig. 132 
shows the Fourier representation of the fiuctuatkm in doisity, 
measured by James and Miss Firth. The higgler peaks represent 
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the chlorine atoms, the lower pe^ the sodium atoms. 'Fhe 
three curves are taken at temperatures of 86®, 290®, and 900® 
Abs. As the temperature rises, the peaks are lowered and 
flattened out owing to the thermal vibration of the atoms, although 
the area enclosed beneath them, which is proportional to the total 
number of electrons, remains constant. The curves show the 
effect of temperature motion in a very graphic way. 

The analysis of the alums by Coi^ is an example of a direct 



M wi 

Angstrds mats 


Fic. 132. — vilssatioQ of the atxHos wbeo Nad ts heated. The cx2ahednd 
ciTStal pian» consist of alternate sheets of dslodne and aochtpt atofi»» 
represented in the figipe by the large and small peaks respecd^y. ^ 
« the temperature is raised the sheets become broader axkd tame cliSase, 
owing to thermal movement (James and Firth) 

{I.E.E. Jmmud, 1243, 1931 ) 

application of the Fourier method to an unknown crystal struc- 
ture, An alum has the formula R’R'"(S04), . izHjO, where R’ 
be ammonium, potassium, rui^um, cseuum, or thaffimn, 
and R*'* aluminium, chromium, or iron. The cnhtc apnoei- 
gionp symmetry shows that R* and R"' are airmged Na and 
Cl in rocfc-sah. The crystal has a centre ci qfia n iei try , and 
values of F(kM^ wfakli a huge rmmber were measured by OaA, 
are therdme posuive tx amative vrath no phase fisctor. The 
|»r^lein is to &d die appropriate s%ii for eai^ in order to hndd 
up a Fourier smiesw ‘ • 

This was done hy measuzmg in dtSeseet dums. Tlte 
orig^ was chosen at the atom If F(Mi) for a roiidftaMi afasa 
is coiopaied with the oomespondB^ F(il^ far a pnhwwwii i n ainn^ 
dien heasrilar atom w3 mdbe . a ^li^ger finsidfw 

<iantojhadsw-.to» W~ ^ F is ad(eia% pasillH^ ito iwptoriri i rt a i toiue 
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wii! be increased, and if negative, diminished. The comparison 
of the measured values of F thus immediately decides the sign. 
Cork measured the amplitudes and found the signs for a number 
of aluira, and plotted the results for the (in) planes shown in 
%. 133. Since R* and R**" have a ro<^*sa!t arrangement, there 
are alternate (in) planes of R’ and R’“, with a complex mass of 
SO4 and H2O lying between than. 



Fig. 133. — Fourier representation of (i 1 1) planes in alum (Cork) 

MAg,, if, 694, J937) 


The peaks on the left represent the atom R% thc^ on the 
extreme right the atcun R’“. The curves A, B, C, D, E, F ar»r 
for NH4AI, KAl, KCr, RbAl, CsAi, and TlAl alums respectively. 
The curves nearfy coincide in the centre portion, because this 
represents a similar mass of SO* and H^O groups. All the AI 
peaks coincide on the right, but the sii^le Cr peak lies ^bove 
them. The r^lar inaiease in the poaiks on the left when 
heavier atoim occupy the R* portion is very evident. 

More complete represent^ion of a ^nicture can be got by 
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»f crystal structure, projected on face (oio) 
{Zeii.f. Krist., 70 , 489, 1929) 
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forming a double Fourier series. If all reflections around a 
crystal zone are measured, and a double series is formed, it gives 
the electron density per unit area in a projection of the crystal 
structure upon any convenient plane, the projection being made 
in a direction parallel to the zone axis. We can see what the 
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Fig. 134. — PmjectioQS m me dbopsioe stnictraKe foio) 
KrisL,^m 19a# 

would look like when vkwed atoi^ tte ziMie la 

thk case, cme or two hundred terms in the Foinver series suffice 
to ^ve a dose ref^nesaatatk^ the stmc^me, sndb a mmdjer 
can be xpeasured mthoi^ exce^ive kbour. ^prt^dbte 

formuk for a tWo-<fiinensiciiaI prosecticm is 

Kf. *)= 

JM- — ^ — an 

IP^ he dmm Its 0 aam is faere 



Fig, 135. — Pro}ccti<m upon (010) of the structure of anthracene 
(Rc^>crtson) 

electron density at a number of points over the projection, and 
joining points of equal density by lines like the contour lines of 
equal he^it on a map. Aton^ are then shown by * peaks* 
surrounded by concentric contours. Fig. 134 ^lows a projection 
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of the structure of diopside, Ca]Mg(Si03)2. The crystal is 
monoclinic, and has been projected on the ac face. Calcium and 
magnesium atoms came on top of each other when viewed in the 
direction of the b axis, and account for the very high peaks. The 
silicon and oxygen atoms are less dense concentrations, but their 
positions are clearly marked. The position of the atomic centres 
as analysed by X-rays in the usual way, are shown in the aax)m- 
panying diagram, with which the Fourier representation may be 
compared. 

Fig- 135 shows a similar diagram for anthracene, The 

carbon atoms alone appear in the diagram, because the hydrogen 
atoms are too light. The higher peaks occur where two caibon 
atoms are superimposed. The hexagonal rings are seen 
edgewise from this point of view. 

Such Fourier representations sum up in the one diagram all 
the information about the structure which has been obtained 
by means of X-rays. They do not constitute an exac^ ims^, 
because a limited number of terms in the series has hem taken. 
The distortion due to the cutting off of the series while its 
coefficients are still appreciable is analogous to the effect of 
limited resolving power on an optical image. In interpreting the 
diagram, these * diffraction effects * must be borne in mind becmse 
they produce false details. 

The Fourier Representation as an Optical Imact 

The analogy between the projection upon a plane givm by the 
double Fourier series, and the image found by an optical 
is a very close one. The projection represents what we should see 
if ^ looked at the crystal throu|^ an ‘ X-r^ mioosa^pe. * 

Fig. 136 illu^rates -M>be*s n^thod of regardii^ die <rf 

an imag^ by a mi<^oscope. A train of monochfoim^ warns Ids 
upon an inject consisting of a plane giatii^ with tamspaient lues 
OiOgOa,olc. Wavesspre^ from these Mne^ and the ie®s(iiqp®e- 
sen^ed 2^ a vertical Mm m the bri^ these wsms to a 

focus ^ the inu^ points The fc^rmalion of the image ^ 

die w^oie giating imiy be thtm^t df as pbce m tmm 
In the stage,, the waves scatteied by d the ibies to 

tmm the line to ite The'ltos 

^ these speefea at S^' St', eto. A1 the wlid to® 
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we could put a stop in the microscope tube at this point without 
in any way modifying the appearance of the image, if this stop 
were pierced with holes at the points S. These points may be 
regarded as sources of waves, which proceed to the region of 
the image and there interfere. The construction shows that the 
waves from the S points come into phase at Ig I3, so that the 
images of the lines are built up by reiirforcement at these points. 
Each pair of spectra, such as Sj and or Sg and Sg', produces a 
band of interference fringes, and the whole image is built up by 
the superposition of these bands. 

It is not hard to see that the amplitudes at the S points are 



Fig. 136. — ^Abbe’s treatment of image formatton in the micFoaco|3e 
/. KrtsU , 478, 1929) 


prqportional to the coefficients of a Fourier series which repre- 
sents the periodic fluctuations in the amplitude of the light 
coming through the grating. The formation of the spectra 
automatically makes a Fourier analysis of the "grating. In turn, 
Ae elements of the Fourier series recombine in the image space, 
so Aat the image resembles the object. The resemblance is 
not complete, because only the first terms of the Fourier series 
are included, and Abbe based his Aeory of resolving power upon 
Ae extent of Ae resemblance. 

In the ca^ of X-ray analysis, we cannot form an optical image 
of the crystal structure. Even if a physical meAod of image 
formation were available, Ae waves scattered by a single atom 
are too feeble to be rea>rd^. We can, however, measure Ae 
spectra S. To construct a Fourier series to represent the results 



PLATE XIX 



Fig. 138. — Sinusoidal alternations of light and shade. The bands in the figure 
represent the contributions to the image due to the following spectra : 

(a) F(io 2), phase negative (b) F(oo2), phase positive 

(c) F(302), phase negative (d) F(3oI), phase positive 

[ZeiUf. Krist., 70, 483 , 1929 ) 


(P.2311 
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of X-ray analysis is in effect to achieve by calculation what is 
done automatically by the optical system* It is as if we placed 
a thermopile at the S points in the microscope, and then calcu- 
lated the image from their observed energies instead of viewing it 
through the eyepiece. 

An optical device can be used to make realistic pictures of 
what would be seen through the X-ray microscope. The image 
is the superposition of a number of interference fringes. When 
a line grating is being viewed, the fringes all lie parallel to each 
other and form a simple Fourier series. If a cross grating is 
being viewed, we get in the S region a two-dimensional pattern 
of spectra, and the corresponding fringes cross each other in all 
directions. They form a two-dimensional Fourier series which 
reproduces the pattern of the cross grating in the image space. 

A similar X-ray image can be formed artificially. A series of 
light and dark fringes, like interference fringes, are made on a 
lantern slide which is placed in a projector. The outline of 
one face of the unit cell is drawn on a sheet of photographic 
paper pinned to a board. The projector throws an image of the 
fringes on the paper, and it is so adjusted that the fringes corre- 
spond to some component of the Fourier series. For instance, if 
the projection is upon the face (010), the fringes of fig. 138, 
PL XIX, represent the components with indices 102, 002, 
302, 301 respectively. The paper is exposed to the light 
for a time proportional to the amplitude of each component 
F(Ao/) as measured by X-rays. In this way the effects of the 
fringes are summed up, and when the paper is developed it 
shows an image of the crystal structure as projected upon the 
crystal face. The image of diopside upon (010) is given in fig. 137, 
PL XVIII, p. 227, and may be compared with fig. 134, Such a 
picture may be called an *X-r^ nncrophotograph,^ in vdiirfi 
the magnification is of the order of 100,000,000 diameters. 
Projections of the same structure, the Fourier representation, 
and the image upon the (001) and (100) faces, are given in figs. 
139 and 140, A and B, and Pis, XX and XXI, pp. 232 and 234. 

The l^iPRocAL Lattice 

The reciprocal lattice, first applied to crystal structure by 
Ewaid, sums up the relationship between structure and spectra 
d^imbed above. 



S)V? 





Fig. 130.— a. Atomic positions, projection on 

nation of Fourier senes, prq^ction on face (001) 
[ZeU, f. Krist:, 70 , 49 ®. ^ 9 ^) 







Fig. 139. — C, Image of crystal structure, projected on face (001) 
{Zeit.f. Kristf 70, 491, 1929) 


(P. 232) 
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The reciprocal lattice is in effect an alternative way of describ- 
ing the structure. The planes {hkl) of the crystal lattice are planes 
which make intercepts of ajh, b/ky cjl on the crystal axes. The 
reciprocal lattice is constructed by representing each set of planes 
{hkl) of the original lattice by a point hkly such that the line joining 
this point to the origin is normal to the planes, and its distance 
from the origin is inversely proportional to the spacing dQikV) of 
the planes. Since all multiples of hkl are to be considered, this 
point is one of an equally spaced row. When such points are 
found for all values of hkly it follows from the construction that 
they lie upion a new lattice, the reciprocal lattice. We may now 
attach a weight of ¥{hkl) to each point, and by using complex 
quantities denote the phase of F(AA/). The origin is labelled 
with a weight corresponding to the total number of electrons 
in the unit cell. We thus get a constellation of weighted points 
around the origin, which lie on a lattice, and which show a 
general falling off in w^eight at greater distances because the 
higher orders of 'F{hkl) are smaller. 

This constellation may be regarded in two ways. It is a way 
of tabulating the components of the Fourier series which repre- 
sents the crystal pattern. Alternatively, it is a simultaneous 
representation of all the spectra given by the crystal when mono- 
chromatic X-rays fall upon it. When monochromatic light falls 
upon a line grating, a linear series of orders results. If it falls 
upon a cross grating, a pattern of • spectra is formed. It is 
physically impossible to form simultaneously all the spectra of a 
three-dimensional pattern, but the reciprocal lattice represents 
anal3^ically the result of such an ideal experiment. It is a pattern 
of spectra in space (fig. 141). 

The relationship which has been traced is an example of 
a reciprocal action between light and scattering object. If the 
transparency of a grating follows a cosine form, an 3 composite 
light falls upon it, the grating analyses the light into its Fourier 
components, a process termed giving the ‘spectrum’ of the light. 
On the other hand, if the grating has a complex form and mono- 
chromatic light falls upon it, the spectra give the Fourier com- 
ponent the grating. In this same way a single crystal 
periodicity can be used to analyse composite X-rays and deter- 
inine the components of their spectrum, or a monochromatic 
beam of X-rays can be used, to analyse the crystal structure into 




Fig. 140.— a. Atomic po&itio^ 
projected on face (100). 
Summation of Fourier senes 
for projection on face (i<^)- 
The distribution of scattenng 
matter is indicated by contour 
lines drawn through points ot 
equal density in the projection 

iZeit.f. Krid., 70, 486, 1929} 









Fig. 140.— C. Image of crystal structure, projected on face (100) 
{ZeiUf. KrisU, 70 , 487, 1929) 


(P.234) 
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Geometrical problems of crystal analysis are often more con- 
veniently treated by using the reciprocal lattice rather than the 
crystal lattice. This is true in particular of rotation photographs. 
A geometrical condition concerning a set of planes of the crystal 
lattice becomes a condition affecting a point of the reciprocal 
lattice, and such a condition is more simple in form. We may 
take a case which has already been referred to, where a photograph 
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Fig. 141 . — The numbers are the F values of 
ofUj hoi, hko of diopside, and are so arranged 
that they represent sections of the reci- 
procal lattice. Each set is centred around 
the number 432 , the number of electrons 
in the diopside unit cell which constitutes 
the spectrum of zero order at the centre of 
the reciprocal lattice 

{Zeit, f. Krisi.t 70, 4^5, 1929 ) 




is formed by rotating the crystal through a small arc which 
includes an axis, the a axis, for example. A number of 6 kl 
planes then come into position to reflect, and a pattern like that 
given by a cross grating is formed upon the plate. Tliis photo- 
is in effect a distorted image of part of the reciprocal lattice, 
fcM- each spot in the picture corresponds to a point okl of the 
lattice, T^ey are arranged in a pattern like that of a sheet of 
points in the lattice (see fig. 141), and they are correspondingly 
strong and weak. 
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Summary 

The theory of interaction between diffracting matter arranged 
in a three-dimensional pattern, and waves whose wave-length is 
less than the distance between neighbouring lattice-points, is an 
extension of physical optics. It has only been possible in this 
chapter to give a brief survey of its main features, and to deduce 
the eflFects to a first approximation. The diffracted waves have 
in effect been considered as being so small in amplitude as 
compared with the incident wave sweeping through the crystal, 
that the latter is unaffected by them. Actually this approrimation 
is not sufficient in many cases. The interaction of diffracted ^d 
incident waves must be taken into account, a subject which has 
been treated very fully by Darwin and Ewald. Extinction is due 
to this interaction, and in the case of a highly perfect crystal a 
more complete treatment shows that the reflected beam is as 
strong as the incident beam over a range of a few seconds of arc. 
The interaction gives rise to the refraction and specular reflection 
of X-rays described in Appendix I, which might also be included 
tmder the heading of X-ray Optics. The object of the present 
account is to outline the basis of a quantitative treatment of X-ray 
diffraction, and to indicate the extent of the agreement between 
theory and experiment. 



CHAPTER X 


APPLICATIONS OF X-RAY METHODS TO PROBLEMS 
OF PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 

A Summary 

X-RAY analysis is complementary to other methods of analysis. 
It attacks from a new angle, and supplies information which 
cannot be obtained in other ways. All compounds which exist 
as gases or liquids will assume the crystalline form if cooled 
sufficiently, but the converse does not hold. Many compounds 
can only exist in the crystalline state, and break down into simpler 
constituents if an attempt is made to convert them into the dis- 
solved, liquid, or gaseous form necessary for chemical investiga- 
tion. Their nature can only be understood if they are studied 
as solids. In chemical analysis the structure of the compound 
is inferred by studying its reactions, or by breaking it down into 
simpler constituents which can be recognised ; it is essential to 
change the substance in the process. In crystal analysis, on the 
other hand, the material remains unchanged. Very minute quan- 
tities suffice for an examination, and it is not necessary to separate 
it from other constituents with which it may be mixed if these 
latter do not bulk too largely. Hence there are many cases where 
X-ray analysis is indispeimble. This holds not only in purely 
scientific investigations, but also in problems of applied science 
where X-ray analysis can be used in conjunction with other 
methods as a means of studying bodies whose properties are of 
technical importance. 

An account has been given in the preceding chapters of the 
methods and results of the analysis of structu:^. Although an 
^xaxrate fixation of atomic petitions is of fundamental importance, 
there are many cases where much can be learnt without complete 
or where variatiom from a known type erf structure are 
Such crises oflen arise in mvest%^on$, 
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and may be included in the present review of the application of 
X-ray methods. 


Chemical Composition 

A measurement of the unit cell, together with a knowledge of 
the density of a crystal, makes it possible to calculate the mass of 
the compound which is included in the unit cell. The accuracy 
with which this can be carried out is high, if the substance be 
homc^eneous and well crystallised. Crystal spacings can be 
measured to one part in twenty thousand by the usual powder 
method, and the main factor influencing the accuracy of the final 
result is the determination of density. Since the unit cell contains 
an integral number of units of pattern, or of molecules in the 
case of organic compounds, the X-ray measurements provide a 
reliable means of deciding the formula of constitution of a body 
in the solid state. 

Mauguin*s preliminary woA on the micas may be quoted as 
an example. Owing to isomorphous replacement of one con- 
stituent hy another, there is a wide variation in the composition 
of the jnica minerals. Chemical analysis tells us the relative 
proportion of the constituents such as H, K, Mg, Fe, Al, Si, F, 
and O, but in order to assign a formula to the mica structure it 
is necessary to discover what amount of each of these elements 
is contain^ in the structural unit. The relative proportions 
vary widely, and there is no a priori reason to anchor the formula 
to one constituent more than to another; this uncertainty is 
reflected in the conflicting views of the constitution of mica- 
which have appeared from time to time. Mauguin made simul- 
taneous determinations of chemical composition, density, and 
cell dimensions, for a number of varieties, and was able to show 
that the constant factor in terms of which all compositions must 
be expressed is the sum total of oxygen and fluorine atoms in the 
unit cell. This total is always forty-eight. Once this constant 
character is established, the chemical analyses give the amounts 
of the other constituents in the unit cell, and so make it clear 
how isomorphous replamnent is taking place. An ideal musco- 
vite mica, for instance, has the formula HgKSigAlg or 
f0H)jiCAljj(Si9A10i9) as the subsequent complete analysis of 
mica has indicated, and there are four such units in the cell. 
F may be substituted fca OH. The relative amounts of Si and 
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Fig. 142. — ^Powder photographs of silver-alximinium alloys, 
FeK radiation (Westgren and Bradley) 


{Phil. Mag., 6, 280, 1928) 
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A 1 in the (SiaAlOm) structure may vary, and the variations are 
balanced by alterations in the amount of the large cation K, or 
by the substitution of Ca for K. In the small cation group Mgj 
may be substituted for Al*, and Fe" may replace Mg", or Fe‘“ 
replace Al"‘. These substitutions lead to varieties of composi- 
tion vs^hich are very puzzling until the structural formula is 
established, when they all. fall into their places in an extremely 
simple scheme. 

The typical formula of an amphibole has generally been quoted 
in text-books as CaMg3(SiOj)4- Analyses have shown, however, 
that amphiboles contain a small proportion of hydrogen (generally 
expressed as 2-2 per cent. HjO), and Warren’s analysis of the 
structure showed this to be an essential constituent. The true 
formula is (0H)2Ca*Mgg(Si40u)*. A 1 may partly take the place 
of Si in the Si40ii group, and this is balanced by the inclusion 
of additional ions such as K* in certain spaces in the unit cell. 
The presence of OH' as an essential part of the structure was 
proved by applying Pauling’s rule of the balancing of valencies. 
Another example is that of hemimorphite, usually written 
HjZnjSiOg. Analysis shows the true constitution to be 
HjO . (OH)* . Zng . Si*07. Many other cases might be quoted. 
The very large group of compounds which includes the phospho- 
tungstic and phosphomolybdic acids, for instance, presents 
problems analogous to those of the silicates, and similar methods 
may be used to arrange these compounds in an ordered scheme. 

In the case of organic compounds where the unit is the mole- 
cule, the molecular weight can generally be determined by r-lassiral 
methods. As investigation is extended to more complex bodies, 
however, the determination of molecular weight 1 ^ X-rayra may 
become mcreasingly important. In such substances as cellulose 
it has already proved its vdue. The atomic arrangement of the 
cellulose chain may be uncertain owing to the diffuse nature of 
the diffraction effects, but these are sufficient to identify the 
repeated unit in the chain with the linked glucose groups shown 
in fig. 126, and so to justify the conclusion reached by Haworth 
on chemical evidence. Interesting work has been carried out 
in the identification of the long-chain constituents in parafiSns, 
such as that of Piper and Malkin on solid solutions of these 
compounds in each other. Mention may also be made of 
Sharer’s worir on long chans to which a ketone oxygen is 
^tacl^d (p, 165). The chains are placed side by side in the 
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crystal structure^ and the oxygen which is attached to one of 
the carbon atoms in the chain gives rise to an increased scatter- 
ing of X-rays at that point. The distribution of intensity in the 
different orders of reflection from the long spacing of the cell 
is determined by the interaction between the increased scattering 
at this point, and the decreased scattering where the ends of the 
chains are in contact. The distribution of intensity immediately 
shows at what point in the chain the ketone oxygen is attached, 
and it is therefore possible to identify the compound. An 
interesting test of this method was reported in Nature^ iith July 
1925. Professor R. Robinson submitted to Shearer four long- 
chain keto-acids which he had synthesised, without indicating 
their formulae, and Shearer was able to give the number of carbon 
atoms in the chain and the position of the oxygen merely by inspec- 
tion of the spectra. 

The Structure of Alloys 

The study of alloys by X-ray methods enables the various 
phases to be identified with a certainty which was previously not 
po^ible in all cases. Similar phases can be recognised in different 
alloy systems, and this has given a great impetus to the search 
for general laws which will enable the properties of a given alloy 
system to be predicted. Since the range of possible metal 
combinations is so immense, any general laws of this kind are 
of the greatest technical impcutance. An important feature of 
the X-ray method is that the boundary between two phases in 
a phase diagram can be determined very accurately by studying 
a few samples with compositions on either side of the criti<^ 
composition. As has been explained in Chapter VII, the altera- 
tion in composition in a single-phase region is accompanied by 
a r^ular alteration in lattice dimensions. The measurement of 
alloys of known composition in the single-phase region establishes 
this relation, and therefore a measurement of the spacings of the 
limiting phase in the adjacent two-phase region enables its exact 
composition to be determined. It is also possible to examine 
the alloy by X-rays at diflferent temperatures, so that the phase 
diagram can be studied in a very complete way. The study of 
the distribution of atoms anaongst the positions of the structure 
in a single-phase region has already be^ described (p. 153). 

An example of all<^ powder photographs is given in Chapter 
VII. Another example which illustrates the points summarised 
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Fig. 143. — ^Powder photographs of two kinds of opal glass 
Opal I . Mainly calcium fluoride 
Opal a. Mixture of sodium and calcium fluorides 
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here is shown in PL XXII, p. 239. The photographs, due to 
Westgren, are of silver-aluminium alloys, and the transition from 
one phase to the next is very clearly shown. It will be noted 
that the first and last phases have an almost identical structure, 
which is actually face-centred cubic. 

The preparation and heat treatment of the alloys remains as 
essential a part of metallurgical technique in X-ray investigation 
as formerly ; the method can only report the nature of the sample 
studied and cannot control the conditions of its formation. So 
much information can be obtained, however, that an X-ray 
equipment should be considered as necessary in any extended 
scheme of metallurgical investigation. 

Identification 

The powder method may be used to identify the constituents 
of very small quantities of crystalline matter. Each structure 
gives a characteristic pattern of lines, and the constituents can 
be recognised by matching these powder photographs against 
those of known substances whose presence is suspected. It is 
impossible to unravel the crowded lines if too many substances 
are present, and trial has shown that it is, difficult to recognise a 
constituent if it is present to an extent of less than about 10 per 
cent. ; but there are many cases where the method is extremely 
useful, especially as the substance can be examined in situ. 
Powder photographs have been used, for instance, to identify 
the coating of a valve-filament, to study the course of the reactions 
in the action of bleaching-powder, and to analyse the lead 
compounds on the plates of a storage battery during charge 
and discharge. Fig. 143, PL XXIII, shows photographs of 
opal glass. The glass, being amorphous, gives rise to diffuse 
diffracted bands, but the photograph shows in addition sharp 
lines due to the crystals which give the opal glass its character. 
They are seen to be crystals of calcium and sodium fluoride, by 
comparison with the standard photographs in the lower part of 
the %ure. The powder method distinguishes allotropic modifi- 
cations of the same substance, such as quartz and cristobalite 
(fig. 144, PL XXIV, p. 242). By heating or cooling the powder, 
the transition from one allotropic form to another can be followed. 
A ds^cal inst^ce of .such an investigation was Westgren's proof 
that and S-kon have a body-centred structure, while y-iron 
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is face-centred. Cases occur where similar structures possess a 
number of closely related forms, and it may be important to 
know which modification is present. As an instance, there is a 
range of compounds (mullites) which are closely related in their 
structures to sillimanite, AlgSiOs, but which have a different 
ratio of Al^Oz to SiO^i, and often contain other constituents. 
Fig. 145, PI. XXIV, shows photographs of these compounds. 
The obvious similarity in the three patterns shows that their 
structures are analogous, but closer inspection reveals character- 
istic differences, especially between the lines of higher order on the 
right of each film. These compounds are of technical interest, 
because the varieties of porcelain are included amongst them. 
The approximate quantitative analysis of a mixture of crystals 
may be made by comparing the intensities of their respective 
lines in the photographs. Though the method is simple in 
principle, difficulties arise when it is carried into practice. An 
ingenious modification has been developed by Nahmias, which 
consists in exposing the powder mounted upon a standard thin 
aluminium wire. A weighed quantity of the power is placed 
upon the wire, and the lines of one of its constituents are compared 
with the aluminium lines. A weighed quantity of the pure 
constituent is then placed upon a similar wire and an exposure 
made in the same camera. The relative strength of the aluminium 
lines in the photographs indicates the relative ‘doses* of X-rays 
in the two cases, and the crnnf^rison of the powda: lines then 
makes it possible to estimate the amount the ccmsritaart in 
the powder. 


Coefficients of Thermal Expansion 

The lines of a powder photograph which correspond to reflec- 
tions through nearly 180® are very sensitive to small changes in 
crystal spacing. An alteration in the position of the reflected 
line from 175® to 176®, for instance, corresponds to an alteration 
in spacing of 0034 per cent., and much smaller angular varia- 
tions can be accurately measured. A crystalline powder may be 
cooled by liquid air or heated in a resistance furnace, and the 
alterations in the position of its powder lines at' high angles 
make it possible to measure its codfidents of expansion to an 
extremely high degree of accuracy, dependent mainly on the 
accuracy to which the temperature can be estimated. When the 
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Fig. 145. — Powder photographs of alumino-silicates 
(Bradley and Roussin) 



Fig. 146. — ^Powder photographs illustrating the thermal expansion of silver (Jay) 
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crystal is not isotropic, different lines give the* coefficients of 
expansion in different directions. Suitable lines are brought 
into the sensitive position by using an anticathode which gives a 
beam of the requisite wave-length. This is a rapid and accurate 
way of measuring coefficients for which only small quantities of 
crystalline powder are required. 

In fig. 146, PI, XXIV, p. 242, two powder photographs of 
silver are compared. The upper photograph is produced by 
powdered silver at 18® C., the lower by the same powder heated 
to 500® C. in a furnace enclosed in the Debye camera. The 
expansion of silver is shown by the displacement of the lines, 
which is very considerable in the region of high dispersion on the 
right. The photograph illustrates at the same time the Debye 
temperature effect. The times of exposure were identical, and it 
will be seen that whereas the lines of low order are little affected 
by the thermal movement, those of high order are much reduced 
in intensity. 


Technical Applications 

In assessing the value of X-ray investigations to industry, it 
is to be remembered that they can only constitute one factor 
in any technical advance. As in the case of other methods of 
analysis, it will only exceptionally be possible to record a direct 
connection between an investigation and a consequent improve- 
ment in technique. Its main function must be to provide accurate 
information about the materials which are being utilised, and so 
indirectly to aid the technical expert who can put this knowledge 
to practical use. A works laboratory has its chemical analysts 
and metallurgists who examine the materials in order to arrive 
at a better understanding of their nature and properties, the 
causes of their breakdown, and the reasons for their usefulness. 
The general value of such knowledge is unquestioned, and X-ray 
methods take their place along with the older methods as a means 
of obtaining it. 

To be of service, any method of analysis must be understood 
and trusted by the technical expert, whose imagination is stimu- 
lated by the knowledge it affords. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE DIFFRACTION OF ELECTRONS 

The discovery that an electron beam is diffracted by matter, as 
if it were a train of waves, has provided a new means of investi- 
gating crystalline and molecular structure. The new diffraction 
effects were observed independently by Davisson and Germer 
and by G. P. Thomson. They are analogous to the effects 
obtained with X-rays, and can be used in the same way to analyse 
atomic arrangement. The amount of matter required to produce 
electron diffraction, however, is extremely small compared with 
that required for X-ray diffraction, and the times of exposure 
required for a photographic record are measured in fractions 
of a second. These new features make it possible to apply 
electron diffraction to problems where it is difficult or impossible 
to use X-rays, such as to the structure of surface films or to the 
analysis of the molecules of a gas^ and the applications which 
have already been made indicate how useful the method will be. 

The Wave-mechanics of Electrons 

The behaviour of an electron in large-scale electric or magnetic 
fields is satisfactorily explained by assuming it to be a particle 
with mass and electrical charge, subject to the ordinary laws of 
mechanics. On the other hand, the mechanisms of spectral 
emission, the photo-electric effect, and other phenomena are of 
such a nature that they cannot be explained by these laws. The 
quantum theory formulated rules which arranged and co-ordinated 
these phenomena, but its combination of new rules with the 
classic^ laws was a temporary expedient in the search for some- 
thing more fundamental. The new mechanics, developed by L. 
de Broglie, Schrodinger, Heisenberg, Bom, and Dirac, has brought 
the classical and quantum mechanics within a single scheme. 
It leads to the same result as classical mechanics in such problems 
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as the latter explained satisfactorily. It solves the problems of 
atomic mechanics where the older quantum theory had a very 
restricted success, and reconciles the quantum and wave aspects 
of light. 

The analytical handling of these problems by the new 
mechanics may be conveniently carried out by a process which 
resembles the classical treatment of waves, and hence this method 
of treatment is known as the wave-mechanics. The electrons 
are in no way to be identified with the waves which appear in the 
mathematical analysis. Our knowledge about the initial condi- 
tions of an experiment, such as the positions and velocities of the 
interacting particles, is expressed in a wave-form. By tracing 
what happens to these waves in a given interval of time, and 
then reinterpreting the final wave-form as a distribution of 
particles, we are able to make successful predictions as to the 
result of the experiment. 

A beam of electrons which have a kinetic energy \im)^ is 
represented by a wave-train with a wave-length A/mr, where h 
is Planck’s constant. If electrons with initial energy E enter a 
field of force so that at a given point an electron has potential 
energy V, then the kinetic energy of an electron at this point 
will be given by 

V. 

The wave-length associated with the electrons thus becomes 
A —hjmv zmiJSi - V). 

The wave-length therefore varies from point to point in the 
field, as if the waves travelled in a medium with a variable 
refractive index, 

A beam of monochromatic waves entering a medium where 
the refractive index varies from point to point follows a curved 
path in the medium. When an electron beam enters an electric 
field it describe a curved path. Owing to the above relation 
between Ae kinetic energy of Ae electron and the associated 
wave-length, it follows from the construction in 147 that Ae 
curved paA of Ae beam of waves exactly reproduces the trajectory 
of Ae electrons. 

Aca>rding to classical mechanics there is a (X)mponent of 
SV 

™ acting on the particle normal to its trajectory, 8» being 
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measured along the direction normal to the curve in which the 
force is greatest. The curvature p of the path at this point is 
given by 

SV 


and the electrons will be deflected away from the region 
where the potential energy is greatest. The rays normal to 
the waves will curve in the same direction, because the wave- 
length is less when V is less. It can be seen from the dia- 
gram that the curvature of the ray is 
given by 

Sn^p 


Since A = — and im ©2 = E-V, it 
mv 


V and X large X+dA 



follows that 


h dv k 
nru^ dn mvp* 
dv mv^ 


Fig. 147. — The identical curva- 
ture of path for particks and 
waves in potential held 


, 

dn p 


Thus since E is constant and the equation is the 

p on 

same for the curvature of the izys as for the curvature of the 
trajectory of a particle. 

The representation of the electron beam as a homogeneous 
wave-train leaves quite uncertain the position of any electrons in 
the train. Suppose, however, an initial experiment locates an 
electron within a certain limited space. This knowledge about 
the position of the electron is represented in the wave-picture by 
a ‘ wave-packet ^ or limited wave-group. Apart from its spreading 
by diffraction, we have already seen that such a wave-group will 
travel along the electron’s path in the field. ^ It can also be shown 
that it travels as a whole with the velocity of the electron. The 
limited wave-packet must be regarded as the sum of a series of 
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wave-trains of varying wave-length, which conspire to form a 
large amplitude of vibration in the packet and are destroyed by 
interference outside it. The group velocity of such a packet is 
dv 

equal to — , where v is the frequency of waves whose wave-number 


I /A is N. Without specifying the absolute frequency of the 
vibrations, and so the absolute velocity of the individual waves 
composing the group, the quantum relationship E=Ay leads to 
the equation 



so that the group velocity of the packet is equal to the velocity 
of the electron which it represents. 

Elnowledge about the initial momentum and position of the 
electron can always be adequately represented by the appropriate 
wave-packet, in spite of its diffuseness, because of Heisenberg’s 
^Principle of Uncertainty.’ Any observation on the electron 
necessarily leaves the observer uncertain as to its precise momen- 
tum and position, because the light-signal which the electron 
has sent out in betraying its presence alters the constants of its 
motion to an extent which, within certain limits, is indeterminate. 
The possible errors in position x and momentum mv are related 
by the equation 

L{x)^{inv) 

The representation of the electron by a wave-packet has just the 
same uncertainty. A short wave-packet defines x closely, but 
must be built up of waves of widely varying A, so that mo is 
uncertain. A long wave-packet, necessary to define mv cicely, 
makes the precise position of the electron uncertain. In such a 
packet Ajc . AN i, leading to the above relation when mvjh is 
substituted for N. 

These are examples of problems where the classical mechanics 
and the new mechanics lead to corresponding results. The path 
of a particle can only be compared with the path of a wave- 
group, however, when the relative change of kinetic energy is 
Small for distances comparable with the wave-length. This is 
no longer true when the field is that of the atom and the 
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conception of an electron following an orbit breaks down. How- 
ever, the same differential equations which represent the pro- 
pagation of the waves can be used in this case, and lead to an 
explanation of the stationary states of the atom. 

Another case in which the new mechanics leads to results 
which have no counterpart in classical mechanics is that of 
elastic scattering of the electron beam by a number of centres, 
such as the regularly arranged atoms in a crystal. When the 
electron beam is treated as a wave-train, the waves scattered by 
the centres interfere with each other. Strong beams are diffracted 
in certain directions and weak beams in others. Correspondingly, 
electrons will be observed to proceed in large numbers when the 
waves have a large amplitude, and vice versa. Just as in the case 
of light the number of light-quanta observed is proportional to 
the intensity of the light or square of its amplitude, so the 
number of electrons is proportional to the square of the quantity 
^ which represents the amplitude of the vibration in the wave 
treatment. 

It was first suggested by Ekasser in 1925 that this prediction 
of wave-mechanics might be tested by diffraction of electrons by 
a crystal, and in 1928 this was verified experimentally by Davisson 
and Germer, and by G. P. Thomson, whose results were published 
almost simultaneously. Thomsbnk results are more closely 
analogous to the diffraction of X-rays by crystals, and will be 
described first. 

Powder Photographs of Electron Diffraction 

G. P. Thomson, by passing a narrow beam of electrons 
through thin crystalline films, obtained diffraction effects which 
were similar to the haloes of the Debye-Scherrer and Hull X-ray 
powder photographs. The apparatus which he used is shown in 
fig. 148. The electron beam is produced in the discharge tube A, 
the applied potential being between 10,000 and 60,000 volts. The 
electrons pass through the narrow tute B, which has a diameter 
of J mm. and a length of 6 cm. The crystalline film is mounted 
at C. The diffraction pattern can be viewed on a fluorescent 
screen E, and when desired it can .be recorded upon a photo- 
graphic plate D, which is lowered by a winch into a position in 
front of the beam. The space between E and C is highly 
evacuated so as to avoid scattering of the electrons by gas atoms. 
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An exposure of a few seconds^ duration is sufficient to record the. 
pattern. 

Two patterns obtained by Thomson in his first investigation 
are shown in fig. 149, PL 5 bCV, p. 250. A thin celluloid film 
gives diffuse rings, and a gold film gives a series of rings corre- 
sponding to its cubic face-centred lattice. The indices of the 
innermost rings in the picture are iii, 200, 220, and a close pair 
311 and 222 which are not resolved and appear in consequence 
as a broad ring. 



(From Tke Wave Meckanics of Free EUarons^ G. P. Tbomsoo ; ICcGraw-Hill, 1930 ; 
by courtesy of the University of Cornell) 


If a magnetic field is applied which deflects the central spot 
the ring pattern moves with it. This proves that it is formed by 
electron beams, and the equal displacement of the central spot 
and of the rings shows that the pattern is formed by electrons 
which have not lost velocity in traversing the film. A certain 
proportion of the electrons do lose velocity owing to inelastic 
collisions, and a drawn-out ‘tail* extends from the deflected 
central spot owing to the greater deflection in the magnetic field 
of the slower electrons. 

Thomson further showed that the wave-length of the elec- 
tron waves, calculated from the diameters of the rings and the 
^own grating spacings of gold, platinum, and aluminium, was 
in ^reement with the equation X^hjmv. The potential was 
measured by means of a spark gap between 4 cm. aluminium 
spheres. The velocity of the electrons is cdcukted by the 
relation eY The agreement is best shown by comparing 
the edge of the unit cube as calculated from the dimmsions of 
the rmgs widi die value of determined by X-rays. 
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Size of Unit Cube am (G. P. Thomson) 


Metal 

'X-rays 

Cathode rays 

Aluminium 

Gold 

Platinum . 

Lead 

4-046 X IO“* 
4-06 X I0“* 

3- 91 X lo-* 

4- 92 X 10“* 

4*03 X 

4-09 X io~* , 

3- 89 X 

4- 99 X io~* 


The film traversed by the electron beam must be very thin. 
Theory shows that interference only takes place between the 
diffracted beams which correspond to perfectly elastic collisions 
in which the electrons lose no velocity. As the thickness of the 
film is increased, the probability of electrons undergoing an 
inelastic collision becomes high ; the rings then show up faintly 
against a dense continuous background of inelastically scattered 
electrons or disappear altogether. The thickness which gives 
the best results lies between and io~* cm. The preparation 
of such thin films demands a special technique, and various ways 
of obtaining the crystalline matter in the most suitable form have 
been devised. Examples are shown in fig. 1 50, PI. XXVI, p. 258. 


The Experiments of Davisson and Germer 

The apparatus used by Davisson and Germer is shown in 
fig. 151. G is the ‘electnm gun/ by means of which electrons 
with velocities between 65 and 600 volts were projected upon the 
target T. T was a single nickel crystal, cut so that a face (m) 
was normal to the electron beam._ The diffracted electrons are 
received in a Faraday cylinder C connected to a galvanometer. 
The crystal face could be rotated through 360® in its own plane 
by the plunger P, which engaged a toothed wheel, and C could be 
swung round an arc by tilting the apparatus. The whole was 
enclosed in a highly evacuated vessel. 

The effects which were obtained were more complex than 
those of G. P. Thomson’s experiments, but were equally indica- 
tive of electron diffraction. Instead of a general scattering in 
all directions, it was found that the electrons were scattered most 
strongly in definite directions which were related to the sym- 
metry of the crystal. There are three variables in the experi- 
ment, these being the potential applied to the electron gun, the 




PLATE XXV 



A. Celluloid B. Gold 


Fig. 149. — Early diffraction patterns obtained by G. P. Thomson 

(From Wave Mechanics of Free Electrons, G. P. Thomson; McGraw-Hill, 1930; 
by courtesy of the University of Cornell) 



Fig. 156. — ^A Kikuchi N pattern, given by mica (Trillat) 


(P. 250) 
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‘azimuth’ or setting of the crystal face, and the ‘colatitude’ or 
position of the collector. 



Fig. 1 51. — Apparatus for electron diffraction (Davisson and Genner) 
(BtU Td. Lab.f 4th January 1928) 


The atomic arrangement of the crystal face (in) is shovra in 
fig. 152, nickel having a face-centred cubic structure. In one 

V \®w®/ 

\y©V®V'^ 

0—0 — o 

0/ — O — 'vO 


Fig. 152. — ^Arrangement of atoms and designation of azimuths, (iiz)faceof 
nid^l. Atoms i, 2, 3 are on successive layers (Davisson and Germer) 

(Bdl Td. Lah., 8th January 1928) 


series of experiments, the apex of the triangle pointed towards 
the arc in which the collector swung, this position being termed 
azimuth A (m). A curve is plotted showing the number of 
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electrons collected at various settings of the collector, the voltage 
being kept at some constant value. Similar curves for other 
voltages are drawn (fig. 153), the effect being plotted radially for 
each angular setting of the collector. With certain voltages a 
'spur' develops on the curve. If now the voltage and position 
of the collector are kept fixed at values corresponding to the 
largest spur, and the crystal is rotated in azimuth, the curve at 
the bottom of fig. 1 53 is obtained. The spur appears three times 



c^c c Bc^c BC 

AZimiTH CURVe F0R£es50% V*54 volts} 

Fig. 153. — Curves showing ^velopment diffracted beam in the A azimuth 

(above) and variatkm of intenssitj as the crystal is rotated (below) (Davisson 
and Germer) 

Td. Lab.t 6th Febniary 1928) 

in a complete rotation, corresponding to the threefold symmetry 
of the crystal. Subordinate maxima occur at intermediate 
p<^itions. 

The conditions for reinforcement of the scattered waves in 
one of the special positions, such as the azimuth (lOo), may be 
considered as depending upon two factors. In the fiist place, 
the rows of atoms in the upper sheet act like a line grating, and 
the waves from successive lines must be in phase. Since the 
incident waves fall normally on the face, the condition is 

wA-isin 
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where b is the spacing of the lines. This relation enables a check 
to be made upon the relation A ^hjmv. It was found, for instance, 
that the 54- volt peak in fig. 153 was a first-order spectrum of the 
electrons diffracted by the atomic rows, the wave-length in this 
case being 1*67 A. Naturally this diflFracted beam is strongest 
in azimuth A, when the rows of atoms are at right angles to the 
diffracted beam. 

If this were the sole condition to be satisfied, a spur should 
appear at an appropriate angle for any arbitrary voltage. Actually 
it only appears for a certain small range of voltage owing to the 
existence of a second condition, the reinforcement of the waves 
from the uppermost plane by those from lower planes. The 
electrons only penetrate a few planes in depth, and the condition 
is not precise. The effect is complicated by the existence of a 
‘refractive index’ due to the inner potential of the metal, which 
is important in the case of such slow electrons. It will be clear, 
however, that both voltage and colatitude are fixed by the neces- 
sity of satisfying both conditions, and this corresponds to the 
result of experiment. 


The Wave-length of the Electron Beam 


The wave-length of a beam of electrons which have all acquired 
the same velocity owing to a constant potential applied to the 
discharge* tube is given by the equation X=hjmv, The velocity 
of the electron is most conveniently expressed in terms of the 
potential P applied to the tube, P being measured in volts. 


whence 


=^P/300, 


X^hjmv—h 



To within the order of accuracy with which A, e, tn are known. 


Thus 


hjVem^io-K 



A more accurate expression takes account of the relativity correc- 
tly, which is appreciable when potentials hi|^r than 10,000 volts 
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are used. Thomson gives the corrected formula in the form 
A = A V i5o/^Pi«o/(i +eP{izoom^% 

Wave-lengths corresponding to potentials between 10,000 and 
80,000 are given below : 


p 

Ax 10* 

p 

A X lo* 

10,000 

20,000 

30.000 

40.000 

0-1227 

0-0858 

0-0697 

o-o6oi 

50.000 

60.000 

70.000 

80.000 

0-0536 

0-0487 

0-0447 

0*0417 


These wave-lengths are ten to twenty times as short as the wave- 
lengths of X-rays ordinarily used in crystal analysis (cp. CuKa 
1*54 A., MoKa 0-710 A.). The angles through which the waves 
are diffracted by crystal planes are therefore much smaller. The 
powder photographs shown in figs. 149 and 150 are included 
within an angular range of a few degrees, and it is necessary 
to have a considerable distance between specimen and plate or 
fluorescent screen in order that the haloes may be resolved. 


The Atomic Scattering Factor for Elktron Waves 

In the case of X-rays we have seen that there is a typical 
curve fOT each atcun, the / curve, which describes the amplitude 
of the wave diSEracted the atom in a direction makiiig an angle 
2# wi&L the primary besm. The/curve is given by the re&tiw 

. f^TrrsinffX 

A 


where U(r) is the number of electrons between r and r-\-dr^ 
so that 



the total number of electrons in the atom. 

When X-ra3rs of unit amplitude fall on an atom, the scattered 
wave at a distance r has an amplitude 
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r mc^ 


•/. 


where / is a function of (sin ^)/A, as described in Chapter IX. 

The corresponding formula for electron diffraction, which 
was first calculated by Born, may be compared directly with that 
for X-ray scattering if expressed in the convenient form due to 
Mott. If the incident electron beam is assigned unit amplitude, 
the scattered wave at a distance r from the atom has an amplitude, 

1 . (•? _ A ^ 


where v is the velocity of the electrons. 

The appearance of Z -/, instead of /, in the formula is due to 
the effect of the nucleus with its positive charge Ze, which acts 
in a contrary sense to the surrounding electron atmosphere. 
At very small angles of scattering by the neutral atom both 
Z -/and sin® 0 tend to zero, but it can be shown that the complete 
expression tends to a finite value. It can also be expressed in a 
form which shows that it is a function of (sin 0)/A, like the ex- 
pression for /. Since A = A/mt;, 


I e® 
r 


.(Z-/) 


I 

sin® d 


t' ^ •' W d‘ 


The curve in which (Z -/)A®/sin® B is plotted against (sin 5)/A 
has been termed the ‘E’ curve,* by analogy with the / curve. 

* A convention for the definition of E has not yet been generally 
adopted. Mott has used 

rrm 


In theoretical papers, the notation f{B) has been used, where 6 is the 
angle of scattering, and so equal to twice the angle in the above formula. 
This is undesirable, because / has been so widely adopted for the ex- 
pression which appears in X-ray scattering. Since E cannot be expressed 
conveniently in a dimensionless form, a possible solution is to employ 
the cconplete expression for scattering at unit distances. 




zmv 


sin* 6 zh* 


=S.(Z-/)/ 


sin* e* 


which is plotted in fig. 154. 
required, the expression 


E 


In cases where relative values of E are alone 



is convoiient, since it is readily calculated and leads to numbers of 
convenient mi^^mtude. 

If a beam contaming N electrons per square centimetre falls upon an 
atom, the number scattered in a solid angle dm is N{E(^}*do^. 
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This convenient definition of E has been used by Mott and 
Thomson. It should be noted, however, that E is not dimension- 
less like/. 



Fig. 154. — A comparison of the scattering of X-rays and of 
electrons by aluminium 

On substitution of the valu^ of the constant, the formulae for 
electron scattering and X-ray scattering become: 

T /A X TO®\^ 

Electrons A'/A =- . 2-38 x io-»®(Z -/) . , 

r \ sm 6 / 

X-rays A'/A = ^ . 2-82 x 10-”. /, 

where A is the amplitude of the incident wave and A' that of the 
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scattered wave at distance r. It is important to note how much more 
efficiently the atoms scatter electrons than X-rays, for the character- 
istics of electron diffraction are largely due to the difference. 

The difference is illustrated by the curves for aluminium 

shown in fig. 154. The abscissae are values of ; it will be 

remembered that a given crystal reflection occurs at the same 
value of (sin 0 )/A whatever the wave-length, so that this is a con- 
venient scale for both curves. The points at wi'‘''h reflections 



Fig. 155. — Comparison of experimental and theoretical E curves for gold 
(G. P. Thomson and Mott) 

(From The Wave Mechanics of Free Electrons, G. P. Thomson; McGraw-Hill, 1930; 
by courtesy of the University g£ Cornell ) 

from the A 1 crystal (face-centred cubic) occur are marked. The 
scale of ordinates is such that values of A'/A for electron and 
X-ray scattering, at unit distance from the atom, can be compared. 
The ordinates for electron scattering have to be reduced by a 
factor of lO”^ in order to bring them on to the same scale as the 
ordinates for X-ray scattering. Owing to this enormously greater 
efficiency of the atom in scattering electrons, a minute speck of 
crystal is sufficient to give diffraction effects. 

The scales of ordinates on the right of the graph enable the 
/ values and E values to be read. The E curves for other atoms 
can be calculated from their / curves, and they have similar 
characteristics, falling rapidly as (sin 0 )/A increases. ^ 

The above formula for electron scattering only applies when 
die kinetic energy of the electron is large compared with its 

^7 
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(Fig. 150) 

A. The thin film of silver was prepared by a method due to 

Rupp, The metal is deposited from the vapour in a high 
vacuum upon a highly polished plate of rock-salt, the rock- 
salt is dissolved in water, and the film is caught upon a brass 
sheet pierced with a hole, over which it is mounted. 

B. The film of zinc oxide is made by melting zinc, and slowly 

withdrawing from the melt a wire loop on which a sheet of 
zinc and zinc oxide forms. This sheet contains transparent 
patches, which consist of extremely thin films of oxide. 

C. D. The substances are vaporised upon thin celluloid or 
collodion sheets in vacuo. This process may be carried out 
in a separate apparatus, or in the diffraction apparatus itself. 
In C the Cdig crystals deposit with the (001) axis normal to 
the collodion sheet. Hence only the planes around this zone 
reflect, and the powder photograph shows correspondingly 
few lines. 

E. The film of copper oxide is formed by passing a copper sheet 

through a fl^e, and it is sei^rated from the metal by 
making the latter the anode in an electrolytic cell, when it 
peels off. 

F. The bismuth is deposited from vapour on a collodion sheet, 

which is then inclined to the electron beam so that the 
preferred orientation of the crystals around the normal to 
the sheet introduces asymmetry into the haloes. 



PLATE XXVI 


A. Silver. 36 kV electrons 
Exposure * second (Mark and Wierl) 
^ {Zeit.f. Pkysik, 60, 743. i93o) 



B. Zinz oxide 
(Bragg and Darbyshire) 
(Trans. Far. Soc., 183. vol. xxviii, 1932) 


J 


C Cadmiun iodide, CdL (Kirchner) 
{Zeit.f. Physik. 76, 580, 1932) 


D Mercurous chloride, Hg2Cl2 (Kirchner) 
{Zeit.f. Physik, 76. 590. 1932) 


1 


X 



F. Bismuth (Kirchner) 



E. Cuprous oxide, CujO (Darbyshire) 


Fig. 150 


(P. 2S8) 
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potential energy when in the atomic field. This condition is 
sufficiently satisfied for fast electrons, even for the heavier atoms, 
for it is only in the neighbourhood of the nucleus and K ring 
that it breaks down. Tests by Mott, G. P. Thomson, and Mark 
and Wierl have shown that theory and experiment are in good 
accord. In fig. 155, the experimental points are relative values 
of E deduced by G. P. Thomson from measurements of haloes 
given by gold, and the dotted curve is a theoretical E curve 
calculated by Mott’s formulae, allowing for the heat motion of 
the gold atoms ; the agreement is good. Mark and Wierl have 
obtained similar results with films of aluminium and silver. 

Diffraction by Single Crystals 

Certain ]phenomena occur in electron diffraction which have 
no counterpart in the case of X-rays. When a monochromatic 
X-ray beam falls on a single crystal, the crystal must be set at an 
appropriate angle in order that any given reflection may appear. 
The diffracted beams flash out one by one as the crystal is turned 
through the correct setting for each. On the other hand, an 
electron beam falling on a small single crystal may give rise to an 
extended pattern of diffracted beams, which appear on the photo- 
graphic plate like the spectra of a ‘ crossed grating ’ in optics. 

The first photographs of this type were obtained by Kikuchi 
with thin sheets of mica (io“® to lo*'® cm. thick). The photo- 
graph (fig. 156, PL XXV, p. 250) shows a pattern of spots 
arranged at the corners of equilateral triangles. The cleavage 
plane of mica is parallel to the (001) face of the monoclinic crystal, 
and contains points of the space-lattice which are arranged 
almost exactly at the comers of equilateral triangles, the basal 
plane being face-centred. Kikuchi showed that the p<^itions 
of the spots on the plate correspond to diffraction by a two- 
dimensional crossed grating of this form, as if interference were 
only taking place between electron waves scattered by a single 
sheet of lattice-points in the crystal. Fig. 157, C and D, 
PJ. XXVII, p. 2^, kindly supplied by M. Trillat, shows a very 
regular example of the ‘ N ’ pattern, as it was termed by Kikuchi. 
Similar effects have been obtained in other ways. Fig. 157, 
PI. XXVII, shows : A, a pattern obtained by Kirchner which is 
due to a crystal of unknown nature, and which appears when a 
IKp al collodion h in the path of the electron beam ; B, a 
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pattern obtained by G. P. Thomson when electrons fall at a 
small glancing angle upon the (loo) surface of a copper crystal; 
C, a pattern due to Trillat obtained with a small single crystal in 
a gold leaf ; and D, a similar pattern of platinum leaf obtained by 
the same investigator. 

Though the effect appears at first sight to be due to the diffrac- 
tion of waves by a two-dimensional crossed grating and not the 
three-dimensional grating of the crystal pattern, there can be 
no doubt that a three-dimensional crystal is causing it. The 
spacings deduced from the position of the spots are precisely 
those of the three-dimensional crystal as found by X-rays, and 
this could not be the case if we were dealing with monomolecular 
sheets. The apparent two-dimensional effect must be ascribed 
to the very small angle at which electron diffraction takes place, 
and to the very efficient scattering of the electron beam by the 
atoms so that a few atomic planes suffice to build up a powerful 
diffracted beam. The effect may be explained in several ways, 
and it is probable that more than one cause is operative in 
typical cases. 

Distortion of the Small Crystal 

Let us suppose that a small crystal is set so that a zone axis 
is nearly parallel to the electron beam. There will be a number 
of crystal planes parallel to this zone axis, and if the crystal is 
vkfwed along the axis these planes will be seen on edge, and will 
resemble the lines, or two^mei^iona! patt^am, of a crossed 
grating. Each plane can refl^ the el^rens if the ai^e of 
incidence is appropriate. These angles are very small, vaiyiiig 
from a fraction of a degree to a few degrees for fast electrons. 
If, therefore, the crystal is slightly distorted so that the zone-axis 
direction varies from point to point in it, reflection at all the 
planes around the zone will be possible at one point or another 
of the crystal, Trillat has advanced convincing arguments to 
show that this distortion is the cause of such patterns as that 
in fig. 157, C. The gold crystal is in a hammered sheet, and the 
process of hammering orients the small crystals so that an axis 
[loo] is perpendicular to the plane of the sheet. The spreading 
of the spots along arcs shows that one is not dealing with a perfect 
single crystal, but with a mass of nearly parallel crystals which 
are derived from a single crystal distorted by the hammering. 
The distortion also tilts the crystal in slightly different directions 



PLATE XXVII 



A. Single crystal on collodion 
sheet (Kirchner) 


B. Single crystal of copper 
(G. P. Thomson) 


{Na^urw.,^!Si,^6i, 1931) 


{Proc. Roy. See., A, 133 , pi. i, 
fig. 2,1931) 




C. Single crystal in beaten gold sheet, 

[100] parallel to beam (Trillat) 

Fig. 157 


D. Single crystal in beaten platinum 
sheet, [no] parallel to beam (Trillat) 


P.260J 
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from the normal, so that planes around a zone [100] are set so 
as to reflect. The cross-grating pattern is the result. 

An explanation of Kikuchi’s mica patterns along these lines 
was put forward in 1929 by W. L. Bragg, but it is not certain 
whether the distortion of the mica is responsible in this case or 
whether the pattern is due to other causes described below. 

Diffraction by a Small Crystal 

Let us suppose again that a zone axis of the crystal is parallel 
to the electron beam and that the crystal is so small that only 
a limited number of lattice-points lie on the axis. The crystal 
may be considered as a number of these rows side by side, their 
centres lying on a cross-grating (fig. 158). The conditions for 
interference depend upon two factors. The first is responsible 
for the cross-grating effect, and is the condition that the waves 
coming from atoms in a single horizontal sheet reinforce each 
other. This condition determines the possible positions of spots 
on the plate. The second factor depends upon the reinforcement 
of waves coming from the points in a vertical row, and the spots 
will be strong when it is large and weak when it is small. Now 
it is easy to see that the phase difference between successive 
points in a row is extremely small, and in fact the whole phase 
difference between the first and last points of the row may be so 
small as to be negligible ; in that case the whole row will act as 
a single scattering unit, and we shall get the whole of the cross- 
grating pattern. To take an example, let us suppose the spacing 
d of the points in a vertical row to be 4 A. and the angle ^ (fig. 1 58, b) 
to be 2®. The path difference for waves from successive atoms 
k ^*/2, which in this case is 0-0024 6o,ooo-volt 

eiectroBS. The crystal may be twenty planes thick and yet act 
as a two-dimensional grating. An equd breadth of the crystal, 
so that there are a corresponding number of elements each way 
in the cross-grating, will give sharp spots, and therefore a little 
three-dimensional crystal acts as a two-dimensional grating. As 
the crystal is turned the two-dimensional pattern flashes out 
when any important zone comes parallel to the electron beam, 
the pattern always corresponding to the projection of the crystal 
on the plai^ nomM to the incident beam. 

In coarse powd^ photographs lowing spots due to individual 
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They are then due to a setting of some small crystal such that 
one' of its planes is parallel to the electron beam. Its projection 
is then a line grating, and a row of orders appears on each side. 
Very beautiful effects, first obtained by Kikuchi, appear when 

Incident Incident 

electrons electrons 



(c) 

Fig. 158. — ^Electron diffraction by a small crystal 

the crystal is somewhat thicker, so that the factor for reinforce- 
ment by atoms of a row becomes important. This factor is 
plotted in fig. 158 (r). There is a broad central maximum of zero 
order inside which the whole row scatters waves which are nearly 
in phase. This is surrounded by a series of narrowing rings for 
which the path difference from successive points in a row is 
A, 2A, 3A, etc. Only such cross-grating spots as are inside one 
of the peaks can be strong, for their intensities depend upon both 
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B. Mica, zone axis parallel to electron beam (Kirchner) 
Fig. 159 


(P. 263) 
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factors. The effect is well shown in the mica photograph of 
fig. 159, B, PI. XXVIII, due to Kirchner. If the zone axis is 
inclined to the beam, the factor gives a series of broad circular 
fringes with the zero order passing through the central spot 
(fig. 159, A). These fringes are analogous to those obtained with 
Fabiy-Perot plates. 

Interaction betwek^ the Incident and 
Diffracted Beams 

So far the diffraction effect has been treated as if it were due 
to a simple conversion of a primary beam sweeping through the 
crystal into a series of diffracted beams. A numerical calculation 
shows, however, that this treatment is too elementary. 

If a beam of amplitude A falls normally upon a single sheet 
containing N atoms per sq. cm., the diffracted wave has an 
amplitude A'=NEAA. This follows from the construction of 
Fresnel zones, and a substitution of numerical values shows that 
NEA is of the order of several parts in one hundred. The simple 
treatment would therefore indicate that, after traversing a small 
number of atomic planes whose effects add together directly, the 
diffracted beams surpass the incident beam in amplitude. This 
impossible result is due to neglecting the interaction between 
primary and diffracted beams. In reality there must be a 
continuous give-and-take between them, each being converted 
into the other as the crystal is traversed by the waves. Though 
this complicated effect has not been analysed in detail, it is clear 
that there must be a whole series of interdependent beams at any 
stage of the passage of the electrons through the crystal. Even 
a thick crystal cannot give merely a primary and single diffracted 
beam as is the case of X-rays, for the last few sheets of the crystal 
would suffice to turn each of these beams into a multitude of 
diffracted beams. Though the appearance of single crystal 
photographs can be explained in a qiialitative way, a more accurate 
investigation is difficult owing to the last effect. 

Many other examples of diffraction by single crystals might be 
given from the work of Kikuchi, G. P. Thomson, Kirchner, Trillat, 
Riq>p, and others. It is possible to see that a number of factors 
conspire to produce the cross-grating pattern, and it is not surpris- 
ing that it so frequently turns up in electron-diffraction investiga- 
tions though the esq>lanation of its origin is aft&n incomplete. 
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The Kikuchi ‘ P " Pattern 

Another effect observed by Kikuchi can be seen in fig. 160, A, 
PI. XXIX. Black and white lines stretch across the plate, and these 
lines are related in position to crystal planes in the mica. They 
occur in pairs, and analysis shows that a plane of the mica lattice 
with low indices would, if projected, cut the plate midway between 
a black and white line. The explanation given by Kikuchi is that 
the lines are due to electrons which have been scattered in the 
mica and then reflected by the crystal planes. The dark line is 
formed by reflected electrons which would otherwise have met 
the plate on the accompanying white line. A similar effect is seen 
in fig. 160, B, PL XXIX, kindly supplied by Dr Kirchner. The 
electron beam is reflected from the cleavage face of rock-salt, and 
Kikuchi lines are well marked in addition to the cross-grating 
pattern. 

Electron Diefraction by the Molecules of a Gas 

Mark and Wierl have applied electron diffraction to the 
study of the structure of gaseous molecules. Their apparatus is 
shown in fig, 161. The success of the method is due to the high 
efficiency of molecules in scattering the electron waves. A jet 
of rarefied gas issues from D, traverses the electron beam issuing 

through E, and is condensed on 
K, whkh is cooled by liquid 
air, 80 thal ^ betw^n 
tl^ jet and ffie photc^r^jhk 
^ plate P remains highly evacu- 
ated. The electrons are dif- 
fracted by the molecules in the 

Fig. jet and a pattern of haloes is 

eoos mc^ecules (Maiic and Wierl) i * titl- 
{LHpsi^ vartmge, X9S0 ; va^Bkze^ formed on P. In this case the 

interfering beams come from 
the atoms of a single molecule, and owing to their limited number 
the haloes are veiy broad. Tjrpical photographs are shown in 
fig. 162, PL XXX, p. 266. 

The appropriate formula for such interference effects has been 
calculated by Debye and has already been discussed in Chapter 
VIII. The simplest case is that of molecules each consisting of 
two atoms a and b a distance / apart. The intensity of the waves 
scattered through an angle z 9 by a number of molecules, with all 




plate XXIX 



A ‘ P > pattern of mica (Kikuchi) 
Qapamsi Jourtta of PhfHa, T, 2. 19 ^ 8 ) 


B. ‘ P ’ pattern of rock-salt (Kirchner) 
Fig. i6o 
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possible orientations, 
where 


will then be proportional to 

^06 

attI sin 0 

^06 = X . 


The corresponding expression for a complicated molecule 
consisting of n atoms is 


, sm 


1 1 


The photographs show the diffraction rings due to carbon tetra- 
chloride, CCI4. In this case the central carbon atom can almost 
be neglected in comparison with the heavier chlorine atoms, and 
since the latter are arranged at the comers of a tetrahedron all 
distances 4,5 are alike. The haloes have therefore a simple 
gradation of intensity, and their maxima and minima correspond 

to those of the expression — Several successive haloes are. 

^06 

evident, and their scale makes it possible to deduce the distance 
between the Cl atoms in the CCI4 group. Wierl has measured 
the distance for a series of tetrahedral groups, and compared 
them with distances deduced from X-ray data. 



CCl* 

SiCh 

GeCU 

TiCl* 

SnCU 

Measured (±0-03 A.) 

2*97 

3*28 

3*45 

3.76 

3*92 

According to Goldschmidt 

2*96 

3*28 

3*34 

360 

3.90 


Wierl has applied the method to more complex organic 
molecules. For instance, he has attempted to measure the 
distance between c^bon atoms in the benzene ring, and to 
compare it with the distance in cyclopentane, C^Hi^ where the 
carbon atoms are united by single bonds. The appropriate 
formulae are: 


Benzene, 


T J sm X sm V 2 X sin 2 X 

Ioc 6 EA i+z + 2 — 7 =^ + 

\ X V'lx zx 


Cyclopentane, loc 5Ec^i + 2^^^ + 2- 


V^x 
sm(V5 + r):ii?/2 
(V 5 + i)xlz 


)■ 

} 
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The composition of the curve in the case of cyclopentane is 
shown in fig* 163. The heavy line represents the factor within 
the brackets, and the dotted line is obtained when this is multiplied 
by E/. A comparison of the size of the observed rings with the 
theoretical maxima and minima gives the distance I between the 
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carbon atoms* Wierl finds 1-4 A. in benzeije and 1-5 A* in 
cydopentane. 

An interesting application of electron diffraction is exemplified 
by the attempt to find whether the single bond between carbon 
atoms allows of rotation. In 1*5 dichloropentane the chlorine 
atoms are attached to each end of the carbon chain. If the chain 
has a rigid form, the two chlorine atoms would give a series of 
haloes corresponding to a fixed distance apart shown in fig. 
164, Since they are heavy in comparison with the carbon 
atoms, these haloes would stand out. If, on the other hand, free 
rotation about the single bond is possible, the chain may twist 
into a number of forms. The distance between chlorine atoms 
would then be variable, and on the average much less than in 
the figure. The haloes to be expected are widely different in the 




PLATE XXX 


■Electron diffraction by gaseous CCI4 (Mark and Wierl) 
A. 36 kV electrons. B. 60 kV electrons 


■The first photograph of X-ray diffraction 
by a crystal 

{Natum,, 16 , 365, 1922) 
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two cases, and the experimental evidence supports the idea of 
free rotation. 

Electron diffraction by a gas is thus a powerful method of 
testing molecular models. A direct deduction of the structure 
from the haloes is hardly possible since they are so diffuse. It 
is necessary to proceed by assuming a molecular model, and com- 
paring the calculated effect with that observed experimentally. 
In many cases an approximate model can be reasonably assumed, 



Fig. 164. — ^The i»s dichloropentane molecule 


Cl 


and the results then make it possible to choose between alter- 
natives and to measure the scale of the structure. The results 
are so interesting because the molecule is studied when it is part 
of a gas and free from the influence of its neighbours, whereas 
in a crystal it may be distorted and artificially rigid. 


Electron diffraction is a new method of analysis, and the 
exploration of its possibilities is in its initial stages. It is not 
yet possible to give as complete and logical an account as in the 
case of X-ray analysis, and in this chapter we have merdy 
attempted to give typical illustrations of the interesting new 
effects. 



CHAPTER XII 
HISTORICAL 

The Theory of Crystal Structure before the 
Discovery of X-Ray Diffraction 

Hauy’s Essai d^une th^me sur la structure des cristaux was pub- 
lished in 1784, and may be regarded as the foundation of the 
science of crystallography. He recognised that the different 
forms which a given crystalline substance assumes are based on 
a common underlying structure. He was led to this by the 
observation that a typical rhomb of caldte would be obtained by 
successive cleavages from any of the various forms of calcite 
crystal. He showed that all the faces of the calcite crystal could 
be reproduced by stacking together elementary cleavage rhombs 
in a r^ular way, as units of structure, the rhombs being supposed 
so snmll that the zesuidr^ &KDe appeared smooth. He was thus 
led to formulate the ^kw of ixK&es,’ as a consequence of 

the legular stepfmg of the iMiits in a crg^al face. 

The coiioef3^<H2 of a r^ular arrangement of imits in ibe c^^te 
crystal had, indeed, been put forward Huygens nearly 1^ 
years before Ha^’s Essai. In his Treatise on Optics^ published 
in 1690, he pictured the crystal as composed of flattened spheroids, 
and so explained the rhombohedral cleavage. It is interesting to 
read in the Treatise that he determined the form of the calcite 
rhomb by measuring, not the more obvious angles between its 
edges, but the angles between neighbouring faces, which he 
ol^rved to be a more accurate method. Huygens’ chief interes: 
lay, however, in the optical properties of the crystal, rather than 
in its form and structure. 

In the work of Frankenheim and Bravais the problem assumed 
a more purely geometrical aspect. The idea of juxtaposed units 
of structure was replaced by that of an assembly of points. 
Frankenheim in 1842 randuded that there were fifteen different 
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symmetrical ways of arranging networks of points in space. 
Bravais in 1848 showed that two of them were identical, and 
divided the fourteen space-lattices into the seven systems in 
which all types of crystdline symmetry may be grouped. These 
fourteen space-lattices, however, only represented the seven 
holohedral types of symmetry, and did not account for the other 
known types. Actually, Hessel had shown in 1830 that as many 
as thirty-two classes of symmetry were possible for crystals based 
on space-lattices, but his work remained unnoticed till Sohnke 
recognised its significance sixty years later.' Bravais accounted 
for the hemihedral types by assigning a lower symmetry to the 
units of structure situated at the points of the space-lattice, which 
he regarded as similarly oriented molecular groups. 

The next milestone is the work of Sohnke {Entwickelung einer 
Thecerie der KrystaUstrukiur^ 1879). Sohnke considered the 
number of symmetrical ways of arranging points in space, such 
that the environment around each point was precisely the same 
as that around any other point, but not necessarily similarly 
oriented as in the case of a space-lattice. This necessitated the 
introduction of screw axes as well as rotation axes. He showed 
that there are sixty-five such point-systems, whose symmetry is 
in correspondence with the majority of crystal classes. It is not 
possible to explain all the classes, however, by means of Sohnke*s 
point-systems. In order to do this, units of structure must be 
introduced which are similar in every respect except that they are 
enantiomorphous, or bear to each other the relation of object 
and image in a mirror. 

The further step of considering such units, and the new ele- 
ments of S3mametry which they imply, was made independently 
and almost simultaneously by Fedorov, Schoenfiies, and Barlow. 
Reflection and glide planes of S3rmmetry, axes of rotatory inver- 
sion, and centres of inversion are elements of symmetry of the 
second kind which relate the right-handed to the left-handed 
units. Their inclusion in the symmetry ‘scheme raises the 
number of types to two hundred and thirty. Fedorov first 
established the existence of the two himdred and thirty space- 
groups during the years 1885-90, but his memoirs were in 
Rusabm and did not become generally kimwn until after the 
publication of Schoenfiies" work in 1891. Barlow published his 
results in 1894. The three authors attached the problem from 
view-points. Fedorov divided space into polyhedra. 
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Schoenflies filled it with a system of groups of movements, 
and Barlow pictured the symmetry of the generalised three- 
dimensional ‘pattern’ or homogeneous structure composed of a 
rei>etition of similar units. 

Speculations on the nature of the atomic arrangement which 
gives rise to the crystalline structures were made by many of 





(^) 


(d) 


The paddng of equal numbers of atoms of two kinds 

Fig. 165. — ^urlow’s predictions of the structures of elements and 
simple binary compounds 

(From A Ma^kanical Cause of Homo^teUy of Structure and Symmetry^ William Barlow ; by 
penxiissioQ g( the J^yal Dublin Sodety) 


those who studied the geometrical laws. It is extremely inter- 
esting to read, now that the structures of crystals have been 
analysed, Barlow’s paper in the Proceedings of the Royal Dublin 
Society y 1897, entitled “A Mechanical Cause of Homogeneity 
of Structure and Symmetry.” Barlow pictured the atoms in 
the crystal as spheres which, under the influence of attrac- 
tions and repulsions varying as a power of the interatomic 
distance, packed themselves together into as small a volume as 
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possible. He considered the arrangements which might arise 
when the spheres were of one, two, or more kinds, with various 
relationships in their sizes. In this way he arrived at a number 
of hypothetical structures which have since been discovered 
actually to exist. For instance, four of Barlow’s figures are 
shown in fig. 165. He describes (a) and (b) as ways of packing 
when the atoms are all alike, and we recognise them as the cubic 
and hexagonal close-packed structures in which the majority 
of metals crystallise. The figures (c) and (d) are given as methods 
of packing two sets of atoms, equd in number but unequal in 
size. They are the NaCl and CsCl structures so common 
amongst the AX compounds. A later development by Pope 
and Barlow of this idea of packing spheres, the ^ Valency Volume * 
theory, proved to be founded upon a fallacious principle. The 
author would like to take the opi>ortunity, however, to acknow- 
ledge the inspiration he personally derived from Barlow’s work. 
In the early days of crystal analysis it provided a rich store of 
symmetrical arrangements of all kinds, which one could explore 
when trying to explain the result of. X-ray diffraction. In 
particular, one s^s in many of Barlow’s structures the absence 
of any molecular association, the very feature which the new 
X-ray results established. 

A work of outstanding importance is Groth’s Chemische 
KrysiallograpMe. This record of the form, preparation, and 
physical properties of crystals has been the femiliar book of 
reference to all workers on crystal structure, and its influence in 
the development of the new methods has been immense. 


The Early X-ray Investigations 

A fascinating account by Friedrich of the events which gave 
rise to Laue’s discovery in 1912 will be found in Naturwissen- 
schaften for April 1922. The conditions in Munich at that time 
were peculiarly favourable to the event which gave rise to a new 
branch of science. Laue himself was profoundly interested in 
interference phenomena, Sommerfeld in the nature of X-rays and 
their excitation by the stopping of cathode rays, and Groth was 
the world’s most famous authority on crystallography. The 
actual incident which precipitated the discovery was a doctor’s 
dis^rtation by Ewald. We may note here the great part which 
Ewald has played in all sub^quent developments of X-ray 
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analysis* As an editor of the Zeitschrift fur Kristallographie and 
of the Strukttrrberichty he has come to occupy much the same high 
position of authority which Groth himself held in the older crystal- 
lography. At that time he had undertaken under Sommerfeld’s 
guidance the study of the passage of light waves through a drystal 
space-lattice of scattering atoms. When discussing Ewald’s 
problem, Laue was led to ask what would happen if the waves 
became so short that their wave-length was less than the inter- 
atomic distances in the crystal. He realised that spectra should 
be formed, and that waves so short as to be diffracted in this way 
would be X-rays. An informal discussion on the possibility of 
observing this phenomenon took place after one of the colloquium 
meetings, and Friedrich, who was then Sommerfeld’s assistant, 
volunteered to carry out some experiments. After several 
failures, the photograph shown in fig. i66, PL XXX, p. 266, was 
obtained.* Friedrich gives a vivid picture of his feelings when 
he saw it in the developing-dish. 

At that time W. H. Bragg was one of the chief protagonists 
of the theory that X-rays were corpuscular and not undulatory in 
nature. He was led to this conception by a study of the ionisation 
effects of X-rays, which he concluded to be due entirely to 
electrons produced by the X-rays and not directly to the X-rays 
themselves. We now know through such experiments as Wilson^s 
cloud-chamber photographs that this conclusion was correct ; 
the appearance of the X-ray energy at isolated points is reconciled 
with the wave-nature of the rays by the quantum theory. 'At 
the time, however, it was logical to suppose that rays which could 
produce such effects must be corpuscular. The author, who 
had just then taken his degree at Cambridge, was naturally a 
staunch upholder of the parental theory. When Laue’s results 
were published, and seemed to prove the wave-nature of X-rays, 
he tried various experiments to find an alternative explanation 
such as the production of the spots by electrons liberated in the 
ciystal and travelling through channels in the structure. The 
conclusion that Laue was essentially correct was soon found to 
be inevitable, but at the same time it appeared that Laue^s 
explanation of the details of his zincblende photographs was 
unnecessarily complicated. The author approached the problem 
with the idea that electromagnetic pulses, equivalent to ‘white 
light ’ in the X-ray region, were reflected from the crystal planes. 

♦ Sitzh. Math. pkys. Klasse Bayer, Akad. Wiss. Muncken, p. 303, 1912. 
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This was suggested by the behaviour of the spots when the 
crystal was tilted, and by their shape. Analysis of the ZnS 
photographs * then showed that its main features could be ex- 
plained by supposing the atoms to be arranged in a face-centred 
cubic lattice, and not in a simple cubic lattice. An account of 
the results was given to the Cambridge Philosophical Society in 
November 1912. At the suggestion of C. T. R. Wilson, the 
author f tried the direct experiment of allowing a beam of X-rays 
to fall upon a mica sheet, mica being chosen because well-defined 
sheets of atoms parallel to the cleavage flakes were to be expected. 
A strong reflected beam, which followed alterations in its angle 
of incidence, was at once found. A great interest was taken in 
these experiments by Pope, Professor of Chemistry at Cambridge, 
who suggested experiments with KCl and NaCl. These were 
found to give even simpler Laue photographs % than ZnS, and 
the structures of the crystals were deduced. These two structures 
were the first to be analysed. 

In the meantime both W. H. Bragg,§ and Moseley and Darwin, |1 
made a test of the reflected beam with ionisation chamber and 
absorbing screens, in order to see if it had all the properties of 
the incident X-ray beam. This was found to be the case, and the 
Ionisation Spectrometer was the result of W, H. Bragg’s experi- 
ments.^ This instrument showed a new feature. In addition 
to the white radiation reflected over a wide range of angle, the 
peaks of the characteristic line spectrum appeared. 

The discovery of the line spectrum had two results. In the 
first place, it made crystal analysis enormously more powerful. 
Its first success was the structure of diamond,** which the author 
was engaged in trying to solve by means of its Laue photograph, 
and which was immediately solved by W. H. Bragg’s measure- 
ments with the spectrometer. The author was able to work with 
the new apparatus during the summer of 1913, and so to use the 
results which the spectrometer gave. The structures of ZnS, 
FeSa, CaFa, CaCOa were the immediate result. ff 

In the second place, the wide scope of the earli^t results 
in 1913 in the field of X-ray spectroscopy, partial and imperfect 
though they were, may perhaps be recalled. The wave-lengths 

♦ Pro €, Candf , PhiL 17, 43, 1913. f Naittre , 90, 410, 1912. 

t Proc . Roy . Soc .^ A, 89^ 248, 1913. § Nature ^ 90^ 572, 1913- 

tl Rdd.y 9o» 594, 1913. f Proc . Roy . Soc .^ A, 88, 428, 1913* 

♦♦ Mid.y A, 8^ 277, 1913. ft lMd.f A, 89, 468, 1914. 

Mid ., A, 8^ 246, 1913 ; aad A, 89^ 430, 1914, 

18 
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of the rays given by anticathodes of platinum, osmium, iridium, 
palladium, rhodium, copper, and nickel were all measured. 
Their absorption coeflSicients identified them with the K or L 
characteristic radiations of Barkla. Their energy quanta accord- 
ing to Planck’s relationship could now be calculated, since the 
wave-lengths were known, and these were found to be in agree- 
ment with the cathode-ray aiergies necessary to excite the 
corresponding X-rays, which Whiddington had measured. The 
Ka and KjS lines were discovered to be similar in the last four 
elements, and it was shown that their frequency was not quite 
proportional to the square of the atomic weight. This was 
indeed a first hint of the subsequent brilliant generalisations of 
Moseley,* who by using an extended range of anticathodes was 
able to formulate the laws relating frequency to atomic number. 
The positions of the absorption edges were measured by using 
crystals containing various absorbing elements and noticing the 
effect on the spectra. The study of the absorption edges was 
further developed by de Broglie f at about this time. Siegbahn, 
who has since become the recognised leader in the field of X-ray 
spectrc^opy, commenced his investigations into X-ray spectra 
in 1915. 

Two theoretical contributions were made in 1913 and 1914, 
which were remarkable for the influence they had upon subsequent 
developments, and for their insight into essentials although the 
experimental work was in its initial stages. Debye in 1913I 
calculated the effect of thermal movements in weakening the 
spectra, and his predictions were afterwards verified by W. H. 
Bragg. Darwin, § in two remarkable papers in the Philosophical 
Mc^azim in 1914, covered almost the whole ground of the 
theory of X-ray reflection. He gave the formula for what is 
now called the mosaic crystal, on which all intensity measurements 
are based. He also gave the formula for reflection from the 
perfect crystal, and discussed the conditions under which either 
formula is applicable. The latter formula was arrived at inde- 
pendently by Ewald some years later, Darwin’s results being so 
much ahead of practical realisation at the time they were published 
that most X-ray investigators had forgotten their existence. The 

♦ Pkil. Mag., z6, 1024, 1913 ; and ay, 703, 1914. 

t A series of papers in ffie Comptes rmdus from 1914 onwards. 

t Verh. deuU pkys. GesdU., 15, 678, 1913. 

S PM. Mag., ay, 315 and 67s, 19^4* 
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same was true for Darwin’s proof of the existence of a refractive 
index and of the departure from the simple law of reflection, for 
which he gave formulae in these original papers. The actual 
effect was observed by Stenstrom, and explained by Ewald, many 
years later. 

In 1914 W. H. Bragg * evolved a method of defining and 
measuring the intensity of reflection satisfactorily; he measured 
the Debye thermal effect, and observed the ‘extinction’ or extra 
absorption of X-rays when passing through a crystal at the re- 
flecting angle. In 1915 he gave the elementary theory of the 
Fourier analysis of X-ray measurements in the Bakerian Lecture 
to the Royal Society.f The early history of the developments 
may be conveniently ended at this stage, since the War interrupted 
work in most laboratories. 


The Development of X-ray Technique 

The two outstanding advances in experimental technique, 
apart from the methods of the Laue photograph and spectrometer 
which were used in the earliest researches, have been the methods 
of the powder photograph and the rotating crystal. The powder 
photographic method was devised by Debye and Scherrer in Zurich 
in 1916, { and independently a year later by Hull in America.§ 
It immensely increased the range of crystals which could be 
examined, since so many substances can only be obtained in a 
finely divided crystalline form. Its main applications have been 
to metals and alloys, and to the compounds of simple formula. 
The earliest powder photographs were crude as compared with 
modem examples, and perhaps Westgren has been responsible 
more than any other single worker for their improvement. 
Bradley has shown what high accuracy can be obtained in measure- 
ment of spacing, and what complex structures can be successfully 
analysed, by powder photographs treated in the right way. Recent 
powder photographs are remaiiable both for the beauty of their 
appearance and the elegance of the methods used in analysing 
them. 

The development of the rotating-crystal method was more 
gradual. Photographs in which a rotating crystal was used were 

♦ PMl. Mag.^ vif 881, 1914. 

t PM. Trcms. Roy. Soc.^ 253, 1915. 

t Physikal, Zdt., 17, 277, 1916. § Phys. Rev.^ la, 661, 1917. 
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obtained by de Broglie in 1913.'*' They showed both the main 
layer line and the subsidiary layer lines above and below. 
Seeman in 1919 f obtained a large number of simultaneous 
spectra by directing a convergent bundle of monochromatic 
X-rays upon a crystal. The first proposal to use the spectra given 
by a rotating crystal for purposes of crystal analysis appears, how- 
ever, to have been made by Schiebold in 1919. Various papers 
by his pupils appeared in this and in subsequent years in which 
the space-groups of crystals were deduced, using the Niggli 
criteria for the presence or absence of reflections. In 1921 
Polanyi X obtained the first photographs of fibre structures, and 
showed that they were in principle identical with photographs of 
a single rotating crystal. With Weissenberg, he is responsible for 
the simple interpretation of the approximately horizontal rows of 
points which they called ScMchtlinien or ‘layer lines.’ 

The interpretation of rotation photographs is beset with pit- 
falls for the unwary. The method is responsible for more 
tragedies in the form of crystals wrongly analysed through mis- 
takes in assigning the space-group than any other of the standard 
methods. A paper by Bernal in 1926, § “On the Interpretation 
of X-ray Single Crystal Rotation Photographs,” has had a great 
influence in introducing general and accurate methods of solution. 
In the type of camera introduced by Weissenberg |1 the difficulties of 
assigning indices to the lines are overcome by mechanical means. 

Though the Laue method was used to analyse the first crystals 
it has not been widely adopted owing to its complexity. Its 
greatest exponent has been Wyckoff, who raised to a fine art the 
indexing of the photographs, the deduction of the space-group, 
and the determination of crystal parameters. From 1920 on- 
wards he and his co-workers have analysed a series of crystals, 
generally characterised by a relatively small number of para- 
meters, but of interesting and important types. 

Space-group Criteria 

We owe to Niggli the idea of a ^tematic deduction of the 
space-group by means of X-ray data. .Niggli published in 1919 

* CompU rend,, X57, 924 and 14x3 ; x^, 177, 1913. 
t PJtysikal, ZdU, ao, 55 and 169, 1919. 
t Naturw,, 9, 337, 1921 ; Zeit,f, Physik, 7, 149, 1921^ 

§ Proe, Ray, Sac,, A, 1x3, 117, 
i ZeiUf, Physik, 33, 229, 1924. 
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the Geometrische Kristallographie des Diskominuums,* He de- 
scribed the positions of the symmetry elements in the 230 space- 
groups, and gave the co-ordinates of equivalent points in general 
and special positions. He proceeded to consider the spacings of 
the planes which give rise to X-ray reflection. His statement 
(p. 487) runs: “Since they (the relative spacings of the planes 
as deduced by X-rays) are different for almost every space-group 
of a given symmetry class, it must thus be possible when a rela- 
tively heavy atom is present in the most general position to deter- 
mine the space group for a given type of crystal and crystal class.” 
He showed that restrictions as to indices affecting all reflections 
determined whether the lattice were simple, face-centred, or 
body-centred, and that restrictions affecting certain classes of re- 
flection were evidence of screw axes and glide planes. He also 
showed that Laue photographs, although they did not give 
spacings directly, could be used for space-group determination by 
a statistical survey of the indices of the spots and their dependence 
upon the short-wave limit of the white radiation. He gave a 
set of tables for use in assigning the correct space-group. 

At the time when Niggli^s book appeared, the crystals which 
had as yet been analysed were of extremely simple type. A 
general survey of space-groups was hardly necessary for their 
analysis, because the results could be justified on first principles. 
A complete outline may be found in the book, however, of all 
the methods which have since been used to determine space- 
groups. 

C)ther space-group tables have been published by Wyckoff f 
in 1922, and Astbury and Yardl^ J in 1924. Wyckoff from the 
first has been a staunch adherent of the view that in all crystal 
analysis a deduction of the space-group must precede any attempt 
to fix the atomic positions. In Us book he confined himself to 
a description of the space-grouf^ and lists of general and spedal 
positions^ and did not tabulate the criteria for dibringuishiz:^ 
between them by means of X-r^. These criteria were pub- 
lished by him in a series of sej^uate papers, for cubic crystak 
in 1922, monoclinic and orthorhombic in 1925, hexagonal in 

* Geometrische Kristcdlograpkie des DiskoniimimnSyF, Niggli, Leipzig, 
1919- 

t The Analytical Expression of the Restdts of the Theory of Space 
Groups^ R. W. G. Wyckoff, Carnegie Inst., Washington, Publ. No. 318, 
1922. 

I PM. Tram* Eoy, S&c.^ A, 221, 1924* 
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1926, and tetragonal in 1927. WyckofF’s indexing of the special 
positions has been widely used in the description of the results 
of analysis. 

The tables of Astbury and Yardley are based on precisely the 
same principles as those of Niggli. They were constructed, 
however, at a time when many organic crystals of low symmetry 
were being examined, and when routine methods of indexing 
reflections had become standardised. Their merit lies in their 
conciseness. The space-group criteria, expressed in a convenient 
form, occupy about twenty pages, and figures of all space-groups 
are given in twenty plates. In practice, condensed tables of this 
kind will probably be found sufficient by most X-ray workers. 
The difficulty of space-group determination is essentially experi- 
mental, and lies in lack of knowledge of crystal class and uncer- 
tainty in the indexing of the reflections. Given these data, the 
space-group is immediately deduced. The barest descriptipn of 
its nature or most simplified diagram is sufficient to indicate the 
position of all the symmetry elements and the special positions, 
and many workers who have had experience of analysis will find 
it possible to dispense with lengthy tables of these properties. 

The Use of Intensity Measurements in Analysis 

Up till about 1924 the successes of X-ray analysis had all 
been confined to very simple crystals. In an attempt to extend 
its scope and to develop methods for crystals with any number of 
parameters, the author, with R. W. James and J. West, introduced 
measurements of absolute intensity as part of the routine of 
crystal analysis. For their interpretation it was necessary to 
know the scattering curves or / curves for all atoms. Hartree 
in Cambridge was at this time engaged in calculating the Bohr 
orbits for a number of atoms, and he applied his results to the 
calculation of the scattering curves.* The much greater power 
of intensity measurements was immediately shown. The analysis 
of the orthorhombic cr3rstal aragonite by the author, f and of 
the barytes group by James and Wood, J may perhaps be classed 
amongst the first successes of the new methods, and it was then 
applied to a series of silicate structures which were successfully 
analysed .although they contained twenty or thirty parameters. 

* Phil , Mag ., 50, 289, 1925. 

t Froc . Roy . S & c ., A , 105, 16,1924. 


t Jlnd ., A, 109, 598, 1925. 
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Once the laws governing these structures became known, other 
crystals could be worked out without such methods of prolonged 
siege, but they were necessary in the first place in order to extend 
analysis to quite a new field. A summary by Bragg and West* 
in 1928, “A Technique for the X-ray Examination of Crystal 
Structures with many Param^ers/’ summarises the methods 
employed. 


X-RAY Optics 

Apart from Laue’s original demonstration of the conditions 
for interference, the theory of X-ray reflection was founded by 
two papers of Darwin in 1914, which have already been quoted. 
He gave expressions for the ratio of the intensities of incident 
and reflected beams in the case of imperfect and perfect crystals, 
and for the refractive index. W. H. Bragg soon afterwards 
measured the relative intensities of different orders of reflection, 
but no comparison of incident and reflected beams was made 
till 1917, when the experiment was carried out by Compton.f 
Compton showed that Darwin’s formula for the mosaic crystal 
gave results of the right order in the case of rock-salt, and he 
was able to get an approximate idea of the distribution of electrons 
in the sodium and chlorine atoms. An exhaustive investigation 
was undertaken by Bragg, James, and Bosanquet in 1921. J 
Absolute measurements of a large number of rock-salt reflections 
were made, which justified the mosaic formula and enabled the 
electron distribution to be deduced with considerable accuracy. 

The comparison of theory and experiment could not be com- 
plete, however, until a satisfactory atomic model was available. 
Hartree commenced the calculation of atomic models by means 
of wave-mechanics in 1928. § Scattering curves^ calculated for 
the Hartree models have now been experimentSly tested in a 
number of ca^, and agreement has always been found within 
the error of experiment. The influence of temperature is one 
uncertain factor, and it has recently been shown how important 
is the relation of the X-ray frequency to the characterktic 
frequencies of the atom. Wyckoff in particular has examined 
this point. II The mc^t complete check of the reflection formulae 

* Zeit,f, Krist,, 69, ti8, 192S. t Phys, Rev.^ 9, 29, 1917. 

t PhiL Mag., 41, 309, and 4^, i, 1921 ; also 44, 433, 1922. 

§ Camh. PML Soc. Prac., Z4, 89, m, 1928 ; also 310, 1929. 

i Pkys. Rev., 35, 215 and 583 ; 36, 1116, 1930. 
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is perhaps that of James^ Waller, and Hartree in 1928,* where 
the Hartree scattering curves, the Debye-Waller temperature 
formula, I elastic constants, zero-point energy, and the Darwin 
reflection equation, were all taken into account and found to be 
in accurate correspondence with the experimental results. 

The most complete treatment of the theory of X-ray inter- 
ference is due to Ewald. He published in 1917 f Crystal 
Optics of X-rays^ in which he considered the diffraction effect 
by a rigid analysis. The simple treatment merely takes into 
account the interference of weak scattered waves set up by a 
strong primary beam traversing the crystal. The rigid treatment 
considers also the further scattering of the diffracted beam. In 
this way he obtained formulae for the diffraction by a perfect 
crystal, and for the refractive index. Darwin had previously 
arrived at the same formulae, but Ewald’s treatment is more 
profound. Ewald is also responsible for applying the elegant 
method of the ‘Reciprocal Lattice* to X-ray diffraction, and for 
showing how exactly it is suited to the problem. 

The principles of the Fourier analysis were outlined in 1915 
by W. H. Bragg. J They were rediscovered by Duane § in 
1925, and applied by Havighurst|l to give representations of 
scattering density in crystals. Compton in his book, X-rays and 
Electrons (1926), introduced absolute intensity measurements 
into the Fourier expression. Their most complete application 
has been found in the two-dimensional pictures of the crystal 
density projected upon a plane, of which diopside is an example 
amongst inoiganic crystals, and anthracene ** amongst organic 
crystals. Such pictures enable us to see just how much informa- 
tion we have gained about a crystal structure by means of the 
X-ray analysis. 

* 


Crystal Chemistry 

The first crystal analysis had an effect on conceptions of 
chemical combination which was of the very highest importance, 
for it proved that in the typical inorganic salt NaCl there is no 

* Proc. Roy, *Sor., A, n8, 334, 1928. 
t Ann, Physiky 54, 519, 1917. 
t Phil, Trans, Roy, Soc,, A, 2x5, 253, 1915. 

§ Proc, Nat, Acad, Set,, xi, 489, 1925. B Jbid,^ xi, 502, 1925. 
f Proc, Roy, Soc., A, 123, 537, 1929. 

Ibid,, A, X40, 79, 1933. 
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molecular grouping, and the same was found to be the case in the 
subsequent analysis of other simple inorganic salts. The infer- 
ence that the structure consists of alternate ions of sodium and 
chlorine was an obvious one to make, though the evidence in its 
support was largely indirect. Madelung in 1910 had shown 
that the Reststrahlen of NaCI indicate an ionic structure. The 
idea of the chemical molecule is fundamental in organic chemistry, 
but its general extension to inorganic compounds in the solid 
state had in the past been the chief obstacle to an understand- 
ing of their nature, notwithstanding Abegg's division of chemical 
compounds in 1904 into heteropolar and homopolar. Crystal 
analysis removed this false conception, and opened the way to 
much new research into ionic compounds. Bom^s lattice theory, 
and the work of Fajans, Grimm, and Wasastjema on the proper- 
ties of ions, may be cited as examples. The conception of the 
simple ions as bodies with a charge, an effective ‘size* which 
could be measured in Angstrom units, and a characteristic polaris- 
ability, was launched on its way and had as an immediate effect 
a much better understanding of the mechanics of inorganic 
structures. This was a natural consequence of the analysis of 
crystal structure, since for the first time definite data were avail- 
able on which theories could be based. Kossel and Lewis in 
1916, and Langmuir in 1919, used the new knowledge of crystal 
structure, and the new understanding of atomic structure, to 
explain the nature of chemical combination in heteropolar and 
homopolar compounds. All this work was inevitably incom- 
plete and largely empirical, but it had the great advsmtage of 
presenting the molecular or atomic arrangement as something 
objective, of which scale models could be made. We have by 
now become so accustomed to the new ideas that it is difficult 
to recapture the first thrill of Langmuir’s work on surfa^ fflms, 
in whidb, for instaiu^ he <x>nfidently a^%ned to molecules 
soluble eiuk immersed in a water surface, and inactive or 
insoluble ends prc^ruding mitwsrds, TTie distinction between 
physical forces on the <me hand, and on the other the mysterious 
ch^nical forces into whose nature it had been thought almo^ 
presumptuous to inquire, was swept away for ever. 

In the inorganic field Wasastjema’s work on ionic structures 
occupies a very important place. The author in 1920 * had 
shown that interatomic distances obeyed in many cases an 
* PML 1920. 
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additive law. Wasastjema* reinterpreted the author^s figures 
in terms of ionic sizes, which he checked by means of ionic re- 
fractivities- He must be regarded as the founder of the list 
of ionic radii so widely used in analysis. The author’s figures 
as altered by Wasastjerna correspond very closely to those now 
established by the investigations of Goldschmidt. 

Goldschmidt’s monumental work on the crystal chemistry 
of simple compounds was commenced about the year 1925. 
With a band of assistants, amongst whom were Machatschki, 
Oftedal, and Zachariasen, he examined many complete series 
of substances and sought for general laws of structure. A 
summary of the earlier work is given in his contribution to a 
discussion held by the Faraday Society in 1929, on “Crystal 
Structure and Chemical Constitution,” and a full account of 
Goldschmidt’s work is to be found in the series Geochemische 
Verteilungsgesetze der Elemente.f The division of the structures 
into types, and the rdles of ionic size and polarisation, were 
surveyed in a broad way; the crystal chemistry of inorganic 
compounds has been built upon the foundations which he laid. 

The author’s work on the silicates | dealt with a highly com- 
plex series of bodies, for which similar general laws were found 
to exist. Silicates figure so largely in mineralogy that it is 
possible to rewrite much of the subject from the new view-point. 

Pauling’s paper on “The Principles Determining the Struc- 
tures of Complex Ionic Crystals” § has had an outstanding 
influence on the study of inoi^anic compounds. In it he col- 
lected the existing knowledge of the features of these compounds, 
and by adding new generalisations he was able to lay down the 
laws governing their structure and stability. These laws have 
greatly increased the assurance with which inorganic analysis of 
all types can be carried out. 

TTie chief <x>ntributors to our knowledge of co-ordination 
compounds have been Wyckoff and Hassel. Papers by the former 
author have appeared from 1926 onwards in the American 
Jomnal of Science and other periodicals, and by the latter in the 
ZeiUchrift fUr physikaEsche Ckeme and the Zeitschrift fur anor^ 
gamsche Chende. 

♦ Soc, Scient, Fern, Comm. Phys* Maih^, 38, i, 1923; 
t Norske Videnshaps^AkadenUy Oslo, 1924 onwards, 
t ZeiLf, Krist.y 74, 237, 1930. 
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The development of the study of alloy structures will always 
be associated with Westgren’s name. He commenced in 1921 
his investigations upon the structure of iron and steel. Since 
that date many papers on particular alloy structures, and reviews 
of the nature of alloys, have appeared from his laboratory. His 
work has been characterised by the precision of its metallurgical 
technique, and the clearness of its powder photographs. He has 
been responsible, more than any other investigator, for unravel- 
ling the intricacies of phase diagrams by the X-ray method. 

Westgren has concentrated his energies rather upon a broad 
review of alloy structures than upon the close analysis of individual 
alloys. Though most structures are simple, some complicated 
cases occur. The analysis of y-brass * and a-manganese f by 
Bradley, and of certain other alloys, marked a turning-point 
in the analysis of highly complex structures by the unaided 
powder method. 

The researches of Gunnar Hagg into the metallic hydrides, 
nitrides, borides, and carbides have appeared from 1930 onwards, 
and represent a very wide survey of these structures. 

Another outstanding contribution was Hume - Rothery’s J 
divination that the electron-atom ratio is a major factor in deter- 
mining the type of an alloy structure. This rule, and others 
which he has developed, have played a prominent part in enabling 
analogies to be drawn between the various alloy systems. 

The analysis of organic cr3rstals commenced with the compari- 
son of the naphthalene and anthracene cells by W. H. Bragg § 
in 1921. Although the atomic positions could not be determined 
the results promised further developments, for they showed that 
the stnictu^ arrangement was in conformity with the chemist^s 
scheme of linked benzene rings, and that th^ rings had approxi- 
mately the dimensions of the rings in diamond and graphite. 
This foreshadowed the developm^t of rules for the interpreta- 
tion of the OHUplicated molecular structures which are usual to 
organic compounds. 

In the long-chain carbohydrates the dispositions of the 
diamond are also followed. The first measurements of these 
substances were made by Muller and Shearer, || by Piper and 

♦ Ptoc, Roy. Soc.y A, xxa, 678, 1926, 

t Ibid., A, 1x5, 456, 1927. 

t X Imt Metals, ^ 295, 1926. % Proc. Pkys. Sac., 34i 1921- 

II y. Ckem. Sac., x»3r 2043 and 3156, 1923. 
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Grindley,* and by de Broglie and Friedel.f The regular increase 
in spacing with increased number of carbon atoms in the chain, 
and the constancy of the ‘side spacings,’ provided a basis for 
further development. 

The complete solution of a long -chain carbohydrate by 
Muller.J of hexamethyl benzene by Mrs Lonsdale, § and of 
anthracene by Robertson 1 | have confirmed these first results. 
The analysis of Urea, (NHj)jsCO, by Wyckoff also determines 
atomic positions with exactitude. The analysis of more compli- 
cated molecules will be based in future on such determinations 
of the configuration of characteristic groups, and they are there- 
fore of fundamental importance. 

The first work on the structure of cellulose was carried out in 
1920 by Herzog, Jancke, and Polanyi.** They obtained the earliest 
‘fibre-diagrams,* and realised their significance as indicating an 
orientation of crystalline particles with an axis parallel to the fibre 
axis, though otherwise irregular. Polanyi deduced dimensions 
for the unit of structure, now identified with two linked glucose 
units, which correspond almost exactly to those determined by 
the later work of Mark and Andress.f f 

Other highly polymerised organic substances which have been 
studied are rubber, and hair and wool. The discovery of inter- 
ference effects produced by stretched rubber was made by Katz 
in 1925, Jt and the structure of rubber has been studied extensively 
by Hauser. The wmk on hair and wool has been carried out 
hf AsllHiry.§§ Though the interference effects are of a very 
difiuse type, an entirely new field has been opened up by the 
discovery that stretched and unstretched fibres yield patterns 
whkdr indicate different molecular arrangements. Since these 
»ibstan(^ are proteins this observation has an immense 
importance. 

Meyer and Mark’s book, Der Attfbau der Hochpolymeren 
Orgatdsdan Natttrst€ffeM was the first to be devoted to this 
subject and gives an exoetient summary of it. 


• Proe. Phys. See., 35, 269, 1923. 
t Compt. rend., 176, 738, 1923. 

i 437 > 1928. I Ibid., A, 1*3, 494, 1929. 

*1 j ^ 2 eit.f. Krist., 75, 529, 1930. 

•• Zett.f. Phystk, 3, 196 aiid 343, 1920; Naftirte., 9, 288, 1921. 

It Zat phyHkal.Chem.,4,4Zx, 1929. U mturw., 13. 411, 1925. 
§S PkU. Tram. Roy. See., A, 330, 75, 1931. 

Ilil Akademisebe Veriag^esetlKbafc, L^pgag, 1930. 
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Crystal Physics 

Crystal physics covers so wide a field that it is difficult to 
know where to delimit a survey. There are two aspects, how- 
ever, which are very closely connected with the intimate structure 
of the crystal. 

The first of these is represented by Bom^s Atomtheorie des 
Fesien Zvstandes^ which is a more elaborate account of an earlier 
Dynandk der Kristallgitter published in 1915. The crystal is 
treated as a system in stable equilibrium, the interatomic forces 
being regarded as existing between atoms which are spherically 
symmetrical. The energy of the crystal lattice, elastic constants, 
optical constants, and other properties are calculated on this basis. 
The method is eminently suitable for ionic crystals and has been 
used to link up their energies of formation, the heats of solution, 
the electron affinities of the ions, and so forth. Grimm, Fajans, 
Lennard-Jones, and many others have related the physical pro- 
perties of crystals to the properties of the ions of which they are 
composed. Hund f broke new ground in a very suggestive work, 
‘‘An Attempt to Derive the Lattice Type from the Assumption of 
Isotropic Polarisable Ions.” The data were too uncertain to yield 
accurate results, but the new ideas he brought forward were of the 
greatest interest. The author | in 1924 gave a successful quanti- 
tative explanation of the birefringence of calcite and aragonite, 
which was based on a very simple treatment essentially the same 
as in Bom’s exhaustive Atomtheorie des Festen Zustandes. A 
recent paper by Bom and Mayer § on the djnamics of crystals 
of NaCl and CsCl types has carried analysis further, and has 
given for the first time an insight into the factors which decide 
whether an ionic cr3^stal assumes one or other of these types. It 
has also justified theoretically the empirical law of constant ionic 
radii. 

The other aspect of crystal physics on which a vast amount 
of research has been carried out is the deformation of metal 
crystals, and the alteration in crystal texture due to cold-working. 
Here Polsm)^ has been the pioneer. His researches have apg^ed 
from 1922 onwards and are the foundation of the theory cf single- 
crystal deformation. Other workers in this field have been 

♦ Teubner, Leipzig, rg23. t Zeiuf, Fhysik, 34, 833, 1925. 

Z Proc, Roy. So€.y A, 109, 370, 1924. 

§ Zeit.f. Pkysiky 7S» i, 1931. 
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Carpenter, and Taylor and Elam in this country, and Mark and 
Schmid in Germany. 

In the study of the ‘real crystal,’ or of the dependence of 
physical properties upon the irregularities of crystal growth, 
Smekal and Zwicky have been the foremost exponents. Joffe’s 
book on The Physics of Crystals is a standard work on the macro- 
scopic properties of crystalline material.* Kapitza and Goetz 
have developed methods of the highest ingenuity in the prepara- 
tion and study of perfect crystals, and have insisted upon the 
necessity of explaining the ph3raical properties of such crystals 
before attempting to explain the properties of a crystalline 
aggregate. 

Many important investigations have necessarily been omitted 
in this survey, since the field is so vast. It has been impossible 
to do more than indicate the nature of the pioneer investigations 
which have given rise to the various branches of the subject. An 
historical account of the more recent developments, such as the 
investigation of electron diffraction and of diffraction by liquids 
and gases, has not been repeated here because it will be found 
in previous chapters devoted to these fields. 

• McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1928. 
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THE PRODUCTION AND PROPERTIES OF 
X-RADIATION 

The Production of X-Rays 

The X-ray bulb or tube is an apparatus in which a high 
vacuum is maintained so that an electron stream can be pro- 
jected with sufficient velocity and without hindrance against a 
target which arrests the motion. The electrons are driven across 
the tube by a high potential from a transformer, induction coil, 
or large storage battery. Potentials normally applied vary from 
30,000 to 70,000 volts, though higher and lower potentials are 
sometimes used. 

Most of the energy in the electron stream is dissipated as heat 
in the anticathode, but a small fraction of it is converted into the 
very short electromagnetic waves which we term X-rays. These 
radiations vary greatly in quality ; the original classification into 
‘hard’ or penetrating, and ‘soft’ or easily absorbed, corresponds 
to the short-wave and long-wave regions. The average quality 
of the radiations tends towards the harder type as the potential 
on the tube is increased. 

The radiation from a given anticathode consists of a continu- 
ous spectrum with a superimposed line spectrum. A curve which 
shows the distribution of energy amongst the wave-lengths for 
the continuous or ‘white’ radiation commences sharply at a 
short-wave limit which depends on the applied voltage, ris^ to 
a maximum, and falls away agmn in the long-wave region. The 
‘line* spectrum is characterfetic of the element of which the 
anticathode is made, and conrists of groups of ‘monochromatic* 
components of definite wave-lengths. For each group there is 
a limiting voltage which must be surpa^ed if it is to be exdted. 

Fig. 167, due to Webster, shows the effect of bombarding a 
rhodium target with electrons of dijfferent velocities. The source 

aSg 19 
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of high tension is a laige storage battery. The radiation is 
analysed into different wave-lengths by a crystal spectrometer, 
and the energy in different parts of the spectrum is plotted against 
the wave-length. Owing to absorption in the walls of the tube, 
and different reflecting power of the crystal for different wave- 
lengths, the curve gives merely a qualitative representation of 
the true energy distribution. 



Fig. 167. — Analysis of X-radiation from a rhodium target, 
for various voltages 

{From The Spedn^copy of X^ays, Slegbahn ; O.U.P., 19*5) 

tht applied potential is 23,200 volts or less, the electrons 
have not sufficient energy to excite the line spectrum. At higher 
volts^es (31,800 volts in the case of the second curve) the line 
spectrum of rhodium appears, and at the same time the curve 
representing white radiation is raised and moved to the left 
or short-wave side. With 40,000. volts the characteristic line 
spectrum is much enhanced. It wiB be noticed in each case 
how abruptly the continumis spectrum be^bas at a definite wave- 
length on the left or short-wave The small peaks are the 
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Ka and Kj 3 lines of ruthenium, which was present as an impurity 
in the rhodium. 


Line Spectra 

The two peaks in the above figure represent two characteristic 
K wave-lengths in the X-ray spectrum of rhodium. Soon after 
the discovery of X-rays, Barkla commenced a series of researches 
on absorption coefficients, during the course of which he proved 
the existence of characteristic X-radiations. A metal emits 
secondary rays when a primary beam of X-rays falls upon it, 
and Barkla found that these rays were much more homogeneous 
than the direct beam from an X-ray tube. Each element was 
found to give a characteristic hard radiation and a soft ‘L* 
radiation. Both types get harder as the atomic weight of the 
element increases. 

The characteristic radiations are excited both when the element 
forms the anticathode of a tube and when it scatters X-ra3?s. 
The discovery that a crystal diffracted X-rays made it possible 
to measure the wave-length of the radiation, and one of the first 
achievements of the X-ray spectrometer was to show that the 
K radiation consisted of two spectral lines Ka and Kj8, and the 
L radiation of three lines La, LjS, Ly (it is now known that these 
lines are complex, and that other weaker lines are present in each 
group). 

Moseley examined the X-ray spectra of a number of elements, 
and showed that they varied in a regular manner from one 
element to the next in the periodic table. He was thus able to 
found his famous law governing the number and order of the 
elements. When the wave-length of corresponding lines is 
plotted against the atomic number N, defining the position of 
the element in the periodic table, a r^;ular curve is the result. 
A vacant place in the table, corresponding to an unknown elemmt, 
is ^H>wn by the absence of the corresponding wave-length in 
the ^ries erf X-ray spectra. Fig. 168 is drawn from Mosdey’s 
original observatioi^ of the K spectra. Curves which are nearly 
straight lines are obtained when the square root of the frequency 
is plotted against the atomic number, the wave-length scale being 
denoted above. Mo^l^ foimd, for instance, that the frequency 
of the Ka lines is given very closely by the formula 
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where is the constant which appears in optical spectral series. 
If p and Vq are expressed as wave numbers i/A, Pq is the Rydberg 
constant R, 109,737. 

WAVE LENGTH X TO®Cms. 



The X-ray spectra of the elements have been exhaustively 
studied by Siegbahn and his school. Fig. 169, due to Siegbahn, 
rq>resents his measurements on the L series of elements from 
calcium to uranium^ The original survey of the elements showed 
that 43, 61, 72, and 75 were missing from the periodic table, in 
addition to the ga|^ at 85 and 87 amongst the radioactive elements. 
These elements have since been discovered and identified by 
means of their X-ray spectra: 

43 Masurium. 

61 Illinium. 

72 Hrfnium. 

75 Rhenium. 
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The heaviest elements yield also an M spectrum which is much 
softer than the L spectrum, and in one or two cases lines of the 



(From T%c Spwbnso^ ; O.U.P1, 1925} 


N ^>ectnim have been observed. In %. 17^ doe to Si^bahn, 
the wave-lengths every third elem^t (to avmd overcrowding 
in the figure) have been plotted against the atomic number. 
This gives a ronvenient survqr of Ae ■whole range of X-ray 
spectra, and illi^tiates their general simplid^ as contr^ted with 
cortical spectra. This diiq>]ici^ is due to their origin in the 
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interior of the atomic structure, so that they are little affected 
by the periodic changes in external electronic arrangement which 
govern the physical and chemical properties of successive elements. 

Certain wave-lengths are especially useful for the purposes 
of crystal anal)rsis. The very short wave-lengths must be excited 
by a very high voltage, and are so penetrating that it is difficult 
to limit them by screens. Such are the K lines given by tungsten 



with wave-I«igths 0-213, 0 209, 0-189 hand, 

waves longer than the K lines of chromium (2-29 A. and 2-08 A.) 
are very earify at^rbed, both by any window in the walls of the 
X-ray tube and by the diffracting substance. Suitable sources 
are fhrther limited by the requirements that the anticathode must 
be a tough metal with hi^ mdting-poiat and good thermal con- 
ductivity in order that it may stand the dectron bombardment. 

The anticathodes most used are mofyb^mum, copper, and iron, 
the former for shorter and mme penetrach^ waves, and the latter 
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two for the longer wave-length region. Rhodium and palladium 
also make excellent anticathodes and were much used in early 
experiments, but they are expensive and apt to be impure. A 
survey of the list of elements in fig. 168 will show that there are no 
suitable elements between copper and molybdenum in the periodic 
table. Lines of the L series are not convenient as sources of 
monochromatic waves since they are relatively weak and belong 
to so complex a group (the L series of tungsten, for example, 
contains twenty-two lines). 

The wave-lengths of radiations ordinarily employed for analysis 
are given below, the unit being the Angstrom io“* cm.* The 
Ka doublet is used for crystal analysis, being the most intense. 



Ka, 

Kai 

K^i 

Absorption 

edge 

24 Chromium 

26 Iron 

27 Cobalt . 

28 Nickel 

29 Copper . 

42 Molybdenum . 

45 Rhodium. 

46 Palladium 

47 Silver 

2*2889 

1-9360 

1-7892 

1-6583 

1-5412 

0-71280 

0-61637 

0-58863 

0-56267 

2-2850 

I -932 1 

1-7853 

1-6545 

1-5374 

0-70783 

0-61202 

0-58427 

0-55828 

2-o8o6 

1-7530 

1-6174 

1*4970 

*•3893 

0-63098 

0-54449 

0-51947 

0-49601 

2-o66i 

1*7393 

1-6043 

1-4846 

X.3778 

0-61848 

0-53303 

0.50795 

0-48480 


Energy Levels and X-Ray Spectra 

X-ray spectra are reduced to an ordered scheme, like optica! 
spectra, by considering each line of the spectrum as due to a 
transition between two energy states of the atom. It has Been 
seen that the K lines are not produced unless the voltage applied 
to a tube exceeds a value characteristic c£ the element. This 
critical voltage mdows the electrons frmn the cathocfe with an 
energy which is just sufficient to eject electrons from the kmer- 
mo^ K shell of atoms in the tar^. The K spectrum is emitted 
on the return of the atoms to dieir normal state. Energy is 

* The rdatme values of X-ray wave-lengths are known with much 
greater accuracy than their €ibsoiute wave-lengths, since the estimate of 
crystal spacing dcspends upon atcnnic ccmstants and crystal density. The 
(2^) spacing of a standard crystal, calcite at 18^ C., is taken to be 
3^2945 A., and wave-lengths calculated on this basis may be measured 
to six significant figures. 
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released when an electron from an outer shell takes the place of 
the electron lost by the K shell, and this energy appears as X-rays 
of frequency u given by the Bohr relationship, 

when Wi - Wg represents the charge in potential energy of the 
system, and A is Planck’s constant* The L spectrum is similarly 
excited when electrons have been removed from the L shells of 
atoms and their place is taken by electrons from outer shells. 

A definite amount of energy is required to remove a K electron 
from a given atom. By the quantum relationship E=Av this 
energy corresponds to a, definite frequency, and so to a wave- 
length which marks the K absorption edge of the element. As 
will be seen in the following paragraph, there is a sharp rise in 
the absorption of X-rays by the element as the absorbed wave- 
length passes from the long-wave to the short-wave side of the 
absorption edge. X-rays of lower frequency have too small an 
energy quantum to remove K electrons, whereas X-rays of higher 
frequency can dissipate their energy by doing so. A determina- 
tion of the K absorption edge therefore makes it possible to 
measure the energy of binding of a K electron. There is only 
one K absorption edge, but there are three L absorption edges 
(Lj, Lii, Liii), five M absorption edges, and so forth, in atoms 
of sufficient complexity to have complete electron shells of these 
categories. 

Each frequency in an X-ray spectrum is equal to the difference 
between the frequencies associated with two absorption edges. 
For instance, 

KKaO=KKi)-»<Lu), 

v(Ka*)=KK,)-KLm). 

This relationship, first pointed out by Kc^el, is a result of the 
quantum equation. The change, in potential energy of the atom, 
when a gap in the K ^efl is filled by an electron from an L shell, 
must be equal to the difference between the energy required to 
remove a K electron arid thsrt required to remove an L electron ; 

Similarly, a KjSi line is produced when the gap in the K shell is 
filled by an electron drawn frcnn an M and a when 

the electron comes from the N sheH. 
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A complete scheme of the energy-levels in uranium is shown 
in fig. 1 71, due to Siegbahn. The heights of the horizontal lines 
are not proportional to the actual energies involved, for the 
diagram merely indicates the transitions which give rise to X-ray 
spectra. Only such transitions occur as are in accord with the 
selection rules developed by the theory of spectra. 



Fig. 171. — Sdieme of energy 4 evels in nraniiim 
(FrOTi ier 


As the potential in a tube k raised to a value suffici^tly high 
to r«nove K electrons in the target^ all lines of the K spectra 
appear simultaneously. The saiM holds for each of the three 
sets of L lines, and so forth. The production of a spectrum 
commences abruptly at a critical potential given by 

where Pa is the frequency of the absorption edge. Beyond that 
point the intensity for constant current is proportional to (V - 
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according to Webster and Clark, or to (V -Vo)* according to 
Wooten. Thus as the voltage is increased beyond the critical 
point the output of characteristic rays rises very rapidly, relatively 
to that of the continuous radiation. For this reason, when 
monochromatic X-rays are required it is best to employ a potential 
considerably in excess of the critical potential. The K rays of 
molybdenum appear as soon as the voltage exceeds 20 kV, but it 
is desirable to apply about 60 kV in order to obtain a strong mono- 
chromatic beam. Similarly, voltages of the order of 35 kV are 
desirable for the andcathodes in the copper-chromium series. 

The Continuous Spectrum 

Three features of the continuous spectrum may be briefly 
referred to here. As already stated, the spectrum ends abruptly 
at a definite short-wave limit, shown by fig. 167. When the 
potential V applied to the tube is increased, this limit moves 
towards the region of shorter wave-lengths. The highest fre- 
quency is fixed by the equation 

Putting this in terms of the minimum wave-length, 

X^hcfVe 
= 1-234 ^ io~*/V', 

where V' is expressed in volts. 

All electrons hit the anticathode with an energy equal to Ye, 
but cmly in a few cases is the energy converted into radiation 
immediately on impact ; most electrons dissipate the greater 
jKtrt of their energy by repeated collisions, when it appears as 
heat. Hence the frequency given by the quantum relationship 
appears as an uppo’ timt to the spectrum of continuous radiation. 

Fig. 172, due to Urey, shows that as the voltage increases, 
the white radiation frmn a given anticathode both increases in total 
amount and shifts towards the hi^ frequency region. It is found 
that the total amount of white radiation is approximately pro- 
portional to V*. Fig. 173, which is also due to Urey, shows the 
effect of using different metals for the anticathode, the voltage being 
kept constant. The short-wave limit is of course always the same, 
since this depends on the maximum voltage, which is 35,000 in 
this case. Chromium h^ no lines in its ^>ectrum of so short a 




Fig^ 173. — X-ray spectriim with different anticathades 
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wave-length as to come within the range of the figure. The 
potential is not sufficient to excite the tungsten K lines, and its 
L lines are again in the long-wave region outside the figure. 
Hence it is only in the case of molybdenum that a spectrum 
appears, the K peaks being so high that they exceed the limits 
of the graph. It is found that the total amount of white radiation 
is approximately proportional to the atomic number Z, Since it 
is also proportional to V^, whereas the energy imput for a given 
current is proportional to V, the efficiency of production is 
greater when the voltage is high. Summing up the eflFect of 
both of the above laws, it is best to use a high voltage and an 
anticathode of a metal with high atomic number when a range 
of continuous radiation is required, such as for Laue photographs, 

X-Ray Absorption 

A beam of X-rays loses energy as it traverses matter, partly 
by scattering and partly by transformation of the energy into that 
of moving electrons and of secondary X-radiation. Unless the 
atomic weight of the absorbing substance is small and the wave- 
length of the X-rays short, the loss by scattering is negligibly 
small in comparison to that by transformation. 

If the original beam of X-rays is homogeneous, the energy I 
of a beam of initial energy Iq, after traversing a layer of thickness 
is given by 

where /i is termed the Unear absorption co^cient. It is simpler 
to express absorption coefficients in terms of mass traversed 
rather than of thickness, since it is the amount of matter which 
determines the absorption and not its distribution in space. 
The equation can be written, 

where ft//> is the mass absorption coeflident, and pt is the mass 
per square centimetre of the absorbing screen. The coefficient 
ft/p is then independent of the physical or chemical state of any 
given constituent in the absorbing screm, whose contribution 
to the absorption is determined by the coefficient multiplied by 
its mass per square centimetre. We further divide ft/p into 
a scattering coefficient and transformation coefficient 
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The scattering coefficient ajp is approximately constant and is equal 
to 0'2. The transformation coefficient rjpy on the other hand, 
varies very greatly for different materials and different wave- 
lengths. 

We can only give a brief summary here of the laws of absorp- 
tion. Absorption increases very rapidly with increasing wave- 
length of the radiation and with increasing atomic number of 
the absorbing element. If the mass absorption coefficient is 
multiplied by the atomic weight, a quantity is obtained propor- 
tional to the absorption per atom of the element. It is found 
that the relation between the atomic transformation coefficient 
and variables defining the radiation and the atom respectively 
may be expressed to a first approximation at least by the formula, 


Atomic transformation coefficient = CN^A® 


or 

Mass transformation coefficient =C'N^A®/A, 

where N is the atomic number of the element forming the 
absorbing screen, A is the atomic weight, and A the wave-length 
of the radiation. 

According to this law, a straight line should be obtained when 
(t/p)^ for a given element is plotted against the wave-length A. 
Actual absorption coefficients show a close approximation to the 
relation, but there are discontinuities at the absorption edges. 
The constant C has several values ; one value applies to the 
region in which the absorbed radiation has a shorter wave-length 
than the K absorption edge, the next to the region between the 
K and L edges, and so forth. In the first region, where the 
radiation can excite the K, L, M spectra of the absorbing screen, 
C has the value 0*0225 when A is expressed in A. This con^ant 
applies, for instance, to the absorption of a wide range of wave- 
lengths in aluminium whose K edge is far out in the long wave 
region. When A exceeds the value for the K edge of the absorber, 
the coefficient drops to 0-0031. There is a further decrease in 
C of about the same ratio when the L edges are surpassed. 

Fig. 174 is an ideal diagram calculated with these values 
of the constants, (r/p)^ being plotted as ordinate against A as 
abscissa for a series of absorbing elements. The absorption in 
^uminium is represented by a straight line across the graph. 
Copper shows a similar straight line up to its K absorption edge, 
at 1*378 A., where there is a sudden drop and a new straight line 
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is followed. In the case of platinum, the discontinuities both 
at the K edge (0-1581) and at the three L edges come within the 
range of the graph. 



Fig. 174. — Variation of (T//))i with wave-length 


A better conception of the wide range of absorption coefficients 
can be got from the graphs in fig. 175, which are due to Compton. 
The upper curve shows the absorption of various wave-lengths by 
platinum, the atomic absorption coefficient being plotted against 
the wave-length of the rays. Alternatively, we may take a 
definite wave-length, such as i-oo A., and plot the atomic absorp- 
tion coefficient against the atomic number of various absorbing 
screens, as in the lower graph. In both cases it will be seen that 
the codfident decreases by five or six times as an ei^e or group 
of edges is passed. 

TTiou^ these graphs give a general idea of the dependence 
of absorption co^dents upon wave-length and atomic number, 
a table of absorption coeffidents, such as is given in a subsequent 
appendix, must be consulted for accurate values. In order to 
find the absorption by a composite screen, the mass absorption 
coeffidents for the difiPer^t elements in the screen are multiplied 
by the ma^ per unit area of the respective dements, and the 
products are added: 
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Absorption of wave-length i*oo A. by different elements 

Fig. 175. — ^Variation of r/p with wave-length and with atomic number 
(By courtesy of D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc.) 

The absorption coeiScient plays an important part in X-ray 
analysis. It is necess^ to know its value when absolute measure- 
ments are being made. Further, in the rotation and powder 
methods it is d^irable to avoid the use of a radiation which is 


Absorption Coofffeiont 
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just on the short-wave side of the absorption edge of an element 
in the crystal. Such radiation is strongly absorbed, and there 
is an intense production of secondary X-rays which fog the 
record. 

Advantage is taken of the difference in absorption coefficient 
on either side of an absorption edge to ‘filter’ the radiation from 
a tube. In powder and rotation photographs, measurements 
made with the diffracted Ka radiation are required, and the lines 
or spots due to Kj8 radiation merely confuse the record. By 



Fig. 176. — ^Use of filter to reduce Kp radiation of molybdenum 
(F^m X-Ray Studies^ General Electric Company) 


choosing a screen containing an element whose K edge lies 
between the Ka and Kj 3 lines of the anticathode, the shorter K|8 
rays can be heavily absorbed, while the Ka rays are transmitted 
with relatively small loss of intensity. Fig. 176, for instance, 
shows the effect of a filter containing zirconium upon the rays 
from a molybdenum anticathode. A screen of ZrSiO*, 0-35 mm. 
in thickness, reduces the height of the K^ peak from 39 to z in 
the graph, whereas the Ka peak is only reduced from 6z to 21. 
Much of the white radiation is absorbed at the same time, 
and such filters have a most pronounced effect in improving 
photographs. Appropriate fifteiS: far anticathodes of silver, 
molybdenum, and copper contam podium, zirconium, and 
nickel respectively. 
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The Compton Effect 

It has already been mentioned in the chapter on X-ray Optics 
tha.t X-rays scattered by an atom are of two types, coherent and 
incoherent. The coherent rays are scattered without change of 
wave-length, and are responsible for the diffraction phenomena. 
The incoherent radiation is of longer wave-length than the 
incident rays, and its scattering is accompanied by the ejection 
of an electron from the atom. These ejected electrons were first 
observed by C. T. R. Wilson as short cathode-ray tracks in his 
cloud - chamber photo- 
graphs, which he termed 
‘fish-tracks’ because they 
were all heading in a direc- 
tion nearly parallel to the 
incident rays, like fish in 
a stream. The change in 
wave-length of the scattered 
radiation was first measured 
by Compton, who gave an 
explanation of the effect as 
being due to the scattering 
of a quantum by an elec- 
tron, with a consequent 
recoil of the electron. Fi®. 177. — ^The Compton effect 

Compton consideredthe company, me.) 

incident quantum to have an energy and a momentum hv^jc. 
On collision with an electron of mass m, the electron recoils 
with velocity t? in a direction making an angle 6 with the incident 
ray, while the quantum is deflected through an angle (f> and its 
frequency is charged to Compton treated the problem as a 
dynamical process, subject to the conservation of energy and 
momentum. The conservation of energy leads to the equation 



where The conservation of momentum parallel and 

perpendicular to the ray direction leads to (see fig. 177) 


c 


# 

cos 0 + 

c ^ 
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cos 0, 
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hva . , mo 

= — sm d> *~7=== 


sin 0 . 


The solution of these equations gives the change SA in wave- 
length of rays scattered through an angle 


SA* 


me 


(l-COS^), 


which Compton verified by spectrometer measurements. 

The contribution to the absorption coefficient of both scattering 
processes is included in the ajp term in 

filp^^ajp + r/p. 

The relative parts played by coherent and incoherent scattering 
have been discussed in the chapter on X-ray Optics. 


Apparatus 

The current in an X-ray tube may be carried either by a 
discharge through gas at low pressure in the tube, or by an 
electron stream which in general is produced by a heated filament. 
In tubes of the ‘sealed off ^ type, Le. those which are not connected 
to a pump while running, it is now universal to employ an electron 
source, such as a hot filament, and to have the highest possible 
vacuum in the tube. The current is governed by the temperature 
of the filament, which avoids the instability of the earlier type 
of gas tube. 

Two types of tube are shown in fig. 178. The Coolidge tube 
represents the first practical realisation of the hot-wire principle. 
A special filament is contained in the cathode on the left, and it 
is heated by a current from an auxiliary transformer or a battery. 
The anticathode on the right is a molybdenum button set in a 
copper tube, which is water-cooled. The anticathode surface 
is at right angles to the axis of the tube, since greater intrinsic 
brightness of the focal spot is obtained when rays come off the 
surface at a small glancing angle. The Philips tube is con- 
structed of glass and chromium-iron alloy fused together. Th^ 
reservoir on the left contains water which cools the anticathode. 
The window through which the mys em^ge is made of a soda- 
glass which is highly transparent to X-niys. An advantage of the 
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Philips metalix tube is the absorption by the metal of the tube 
of all radiation except that passing through the window. Tubes 
are made with anticathodes of molybdenum, rhodium, copper, 
chromium, or iron. 

Tubes which are attached to pumps are of two types, depend- 
ing on gas dischaige or on a hot filament for the maintenance of 



(^I) Coolidge tube 
By courtesy George L. Clarke) 



Fig. 178 

the current. Famous tubes of the former type are due to Hadding 
and to Shearer (fig. 179). These tubes are continuously evacuated 
while running, the gas pressure in the tube being maintained at 
a suitable level by balancing the action of the pump against a 
small adjustable leak. The figure also shows a demountable tube 
of the Philips type, which works on the hot-wire cathode principle. 
In this case, of course, the tube is evacuated as completely as 
possible by the pump while running. The advantage of all these 
tubes consists in the ease with which cathode and anticathode 
can be xeplaced or changed. In the Philips tube, for example, 
the vacuum seal is effected by means of a rubber washer gripped 
between two flanges by the screws seen at the upper and lower 
ends of the tube. If a filament bums out, or an anticathode of 
a different metal is desired, it is a very simple matter to take die 
tube to pieces and effect the change. 

The source of high tension most widely employed is a trans- 
former. The high-tension leads can be connected diret^Iy to any 
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tube which has a hot-wire cathode, since these tubes are self- 
rectifying. A current in the reverse direction, which would soon 
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Shearer tube, also possess the self-rectifying property when the 
degree of vacuum is correctly adjusted. The best results are 
obtained, however, by the more elaborate installation of a rectify- 
ing valve and condenser system which provides a nearly steady 
source of unidirectional current at high tension to a tube with 
a hot-wire cathode. 

Refraction, Reflection, and Interference of X-Rays. 

The Refractive Index , — The velocity of X-rays traversing 
matter is slightly different from their velocity in vacm. Con- 
sidered classically, the electrons vibrate under the influence of 
the radiation. If the X-ray frequency is higher than the fre- 
quency associated with the electrons, as will generally be the case 
for the majority of electrons in the atom, the displacement of an 
electron at a given moment will always be opposite to the force 
exerted on it by the electromagnetic wave. The case is the 
reverse of that ordinarily met with in optics, where the electrons 
are displaced in the direction of the force acting on them be- 
cause they are firmly bound and the light frequency is small. 
In optical dispersion, the electronic displacement gives rise to a 
refractive index greater than unity ; in the case of X-rays, the 
reversed electronic displacement implies a refractive index 
smaller than unity. This may be expressed more precisely by 
quoting Sellmeier’s formula for the refractive index 

/i* = I + ”»/(*'«* - *'*). 

i 

where n^ is the number of electrons per unit volume with char- 
acteristic frequency and there are N different kinds of electrons. 
When V is very large compared with all values of this becomes 

^2 = 1- e^nl 7 rmv\ 

where n is the total number of electrons per unit volume. The 
frequency v is very much larger in the case of X-rays than in 
that of light, hence the value of /x differs only slightly from unity. 
This expression may therefore be written 

fi — i -ne^lzTTtnv^ 

where n is the total number of electrons in unit volume. 

The Sellmeier forrnula is bs^d on cla^ol dywmips and 
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the assumption of electrons with characteristic free periods. 
A similar result is pelded by quantum mechanics, however, on 
account of the correspondence between the classical and wave- 
mechanical expressions for scattering by the electrons described 
in the chapter on X-ray Optics. If waves of amplitude A fall 
on an atom containing N electrons, the scattered amplitude at a 
distance r in the forward direction will be N . A/r . e^fmc\ because 
/is equal to N ; all the scattered radiation is also coherent. Each 
electron, in other words, contributes an amount A/r . e^/mc^. 
Consider a depth t of the material, cpntaining n electrons per 
unit volume. By drawing Fresnel zones in the usual way, it 
follows that the scattered waves build up a wave-train whose 
amplitude is given by 

A' =ntAA . e*/OTC*. 

This wave-train is one-quarter of a wave-length ahead * of the 
primary wave, and its amplitude b small in comparison with A. 
The resultant of the two trains b therefore a wave-train of 
amplitude A whose phase b slightly ahead of the incident train 
in phase, by an amount </> (fig. i8o), where 


4>=A'IA=ntX . e^jmc^. 



A.ntXe®/n>c® 

(scattered) 


A (incident) 


' Fig. i8o. — ^Refraction of X-rays 


The corresponding path difference is 

A^/27r =ntX^e^lz'n7nc^ . ne^jzTmv^. 

Tlie medium has therefore acted upon the waves as if it had a 
refractive index 

I -ne^lzTrmv^. 

According to this formula, the refractive index depends only 
upon the frequency and the number of electrons in unit volume. 
It is not affected by the state of the body whether crystalline 
or amorphous. A few values chosen from a table given by 

* The individual scattered wavelets are in opposite phase to the 
transmitted primary wave, and their combination to form a plane wave 
introduces a lag of one quarter of a wave-length. The result of the 
two effects is equivalent to a wave-train which is one quarter of a wave- 
length in advance of the primary beam. 
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Compton * will serve to show the magnitude of the effect. The 
figures are values of (i - ft) x 10®, which is positive, since ft is 
less than unity. Calculated values are in good accord with values 
measured experimentally by the various methods described below. 


A 

Substance 

(i - ft) X 10* 
(calc.) 

(l X 10® 

(ejcp.) 

0-52 A. 


0-9 

0*9 

0*708 


1*84 

2.03 

0*708 

Speculum 

4.90 

4-77 

1-538 

Glass 

8*14 

8*12 

1-933 

Glass 

12*8 

12*4 


The above formula requires modification when the X-ray 
wave-length is greater than that of any absorption edges in the 
material. In this case there is an effect analogous to anomalous 
dispersion in optics. The study of this effect is in fact a branch 
of X-ray optics with important theoretical implications ; the / 
curves, and consequently the refractive indices, need special 
consideration when the K edge of the atom, for instance, has a 
higher frequency than the X-rays. It is only possible here to 
draw attention to this effect. 

The existence of this refractive index, and the interesting 
implication that the law of reflection n\-zd sin 6 cannot be 
strictly true, was first deduced by Darwin in 1914. He showed 
that when X-rays are reflected from a crystal face which is parallel 
to the atomic planes, the actual glancing angle 0' will differ 
slightly from the above angle 0 by an amount 

0' - 0 = (i - ft)/sin 0 cos 0. 

The X-rays are bent away from the normal when they enter the 
body, and their effective wave-length is increased, so that both 
factors make the glancing angle greater than that given by the 
simple reflection law. This deviation from the reflection law 
is less for high orders than for low orders, hence a calculation 
of the apparent wave-length of X-rays, using the formula 
nA=«arfsin0, will give different results for different orders. 
Such an effect was first noticed by Stenstrom with sojft X-rays, 
and was interpreted by Ewald as due to refraction. 

The correction due to the refractive index is extremely small. 


♦ X~Bays and Electrom, p. 21 1 . 
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being only a few seconds of arc. An ingenious method due to 
Davis and von Nardroff greatly increases the deviation, and 
enables accurate measurements to be made. This consists in 
cutting the crystal so that the face makes an angle with the crystal 
planes very nearly equal to the glancing angle of reflection. When 
either the incident beam enters or the reflected beam leaves the 
crystal at a small glancing angle, the effects of refraction are 
greatly increased. By cutting a face of iron pyrites so as to make 
an angle of 6'’32' with the crystal plane (100), Davis and von 
Nardroff obtained a deviation of for the Mo Ka line, and 160'' 
for the Mo KjS line, which are reflected at 7° 31' and 6*^ 43' at the 
normal cube face. 

A direct observation of the refractive index by passing a narrow 
beam of X-rays through a prism had often been attempted, but 
the first successful measurement of this kind was made in 1924 
by Larsson, Siegbahn, and Waller. The prism was so placed 
that the incident rays (Cu or Fe K lines) fell at a very small 
glancing angle upon the first face, and left the second face nearly 
normal. Advantage was thus taken of the comparatively large 
deviation due to refraction when the glancing angle is small, and 
they were able to photogiiaph a refracted ray making an angle of 
several minutes with the direct beam. 

Total Reflection . — ^A very interesting consequence of the 
refractive index, first realised and shown experimentally by 
Compton, is that it is possible to obtain total reflection of an 
X-ray beam at a plane surface. In the corresponding optical 
phenomenon, a ray travelling in a medium of refractive index 
and falling upon an interface where the refractive index changes 
to a smaller value /tg, is totally reflected when the critical angle of 
incidence exceeds the value given by 

sin^=/i2/i^x- 

The ray, travelling in the denser medium, undergoes total internal 
reflection. In the case of X-rays, the refractive index is smaller 
in the solid than in air or in vacm^ hence X-rays may be said to 
be totally externally reflected. Moreover, although fx differs so 
little from unity, the critical glancing angle 0 is quite appreciable. 
It is given by 

cos 0 = I — 0^/2 ~fjt, 

V2(l 
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Critical angles for values of (i - /a) are given below. 


(l -- {() '< 10® 

Critical angle in minutes 
of arc 

I 

4-8 

s 

II-I 

10 

15-7 


The existence of this critical angle was demonstrated by Compton 
with the apparatus shown in fig. i8i. The slit S can be set so as 




Fig. 1 81. — Specular reflection of X-rays (Compton) 

{Phil. Mag., xIf, 1123, 1923) 

to select a beam which has been deviated through a known angle 
20, and the reflected radiation can then be analysed spectrally by 
the crystal. As an instance, Compton reflected the rays from a 
tube with a tungsten anticathode at a series of angles, measuring 
for each angle the intensity of the L line 1-279 A. in the reflected 
beam. Using a glass mirror of density 2-52, Compton calculated 
a value of 5-2 x lo”® for (i corresponding to a critical angle 
of ii'. The curve in fig. 182, A, shows that the reflected beam * 
is constant at small angles, and then falls rapidly to zero as the 
critical angle is reached. Fig. 182, B, shows a similar curve for 
a silvered plate covered with lacquer, in which the critical angles 
for both silver and lacquer surfaces are evident. Cmnpton al^ 
showed that over 90 per cent, of the incident beam is reflect 
at angles inside the critical angle. 

Diffraction by a Ruled Grating .- — ^The deviadon of X-rays by 
total reflection through an angle without appreciable k«ss of 
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intensity makes it possible to obtain a series of interference effects 
which have their analogies in optics, the characteristic feature of 
the X-ray effects being that they must be looked for within a 
small angular range measured in minutes of arc. The most 
important of these is the production of X-ray spectra from a 
ruled reflection grating, which was also first demonstrated by 
Compton. The incident beam falls upon the grating at a small 



(FAil, Mag., li?, X127, 1923) 

glancing angle. Spectra appear on either side of the reflected 
■ beam, which may be considered as the spectrum of zero order. 
The rulings on the grating are quite coarse (500 to the centimetre 
in Compton’s first experiment), and it is at first sight surprising 
that measurable deviations should be obtained with such very 
short waves. To state it broadly, by presenting the grating to the 
incident light at an extremely fine angle, its effective spacing has 
been greatly diminished. 

Compton’s formula for the positions of the spectra is derived 
as follows : — 





PLATE XXXI 





Fig. 183. — ^X-ray spectra with a ruled grating (BScklin). The direct 
beam is marked D, the reflected beam R, and the spectra] are 
numbered 


(Spektroskopie der Rontgenstrahlen, Siegbahn; Julius Springer, 1931) 



Fig. 184. — Diffraction of X-rays by a narrow slit (Larsson) 
[Spektroskopie der Rdntgenstrahlen, Siegbahn; Julius Springer, 1931) 


(P. 315) 
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Let d be the glancing angle at which the incident beam falls 
upon the grating whose spacing is D, and let a be the angle which 
the spectrum of «th order makes with the reflected ray. Then 

«A = D (cos d - cos (0 + a)), 

A = (D/n)(o0 + a®/2), 

whence 

a = V(2«A/D) + 0®-0. 

To take a numerical instance, if D = 2 x lO"® cm., A = 0*708 x io“* 
cm., 0 = 10' =2-92 X io“® radians, it follows that 

a= -5-9' for » = - 1 
= o «= o 

= 3-5' «= I 

= 6*3' n~ 2 

Fig. 183, PI. XXXI, shows very fine spectra of the A1 Ko 
line, and the Mo Lj8 and La lines, obtained by B3cklin. Six 
orders can be seen in each case. 

The production of X-ray spectra by a ruled grating has been 
developed by Siegbahn, Thibaud, and others, and has attained 
a high degree of accuracy. It has been used to explore the range 
between X-ray and optical frequencies. By comparing the 
diffraction of a given X-ray wave-length by grating and by 
crystal, one is in effect measuring the crystal spacing in terms of 
the spacing ruled on the grating. This constitutes a new method 
of measuring the values of atomic constants, for the nqpasure- 
ment of crystal spacing gives the mass of the scattering unit in 
the crystal, and so the masses of atoms. Hence increases in 
the accuracy of the grating measurements are of the greatest 
importance. 

Interference Fringes. — ^The list of interference effects obtained 
with X-rays which are analogous to optical interference is being 
rapidly extended. Larsson, in 1929, produced typical diffraction 
patterns by passing a beam of X-rays through a narrow slit, about 
6 /x.in width. The fringes were so well defined (fig. 184, PI. XXXI) 
that it was possible to estimate to i per cent, the width of the 
slit, which was used in his experiments on dispersion by a prism. 
The wave-length in these experiments was 8*3 A., the Ka line 
of aluminium. Equally string interference effects have been 
observed with X-rays of shorter ^ve-lesjgth. Linnik, for 
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instance, has obtained fringes by the Lloyd’s mirror method, 
using the Ka lines of copper (1-54 A.) and iron (1*93 A.). His 
apparatus is shown in fig, 185, and is most ingeniously designed 
so as to make possible the very precise adjustments which are 
necessary. The slit through which the X-rays pass is formed 
between the polished plates A and B, and is o- 1 /x. in width. X-rays 
emerge as coherent waves with a divergence of 2' from so narrow 
a slit. The slit is made parallel to the Lloyd’s mirror S by observ- 
ing optical interference fringes in the air film between A and S, 
and these fringes are also used to measure the distance of the 
slit from the plane of the mirror. Part of the beam issuing from 
the slit is intercepted and reflected by the mirror, and interference 
fringes are produced at P where this beam crosses the path of that 



Fig. 185. — Lloyd’s mirror arranged for X-ray interference (Linnik) 

Physikf 65 , io8, 1930) 

part of the original beam which has escaped reflection. The fringes 
are shown in fig. i86. A, PI. XXXII. Estimates of 1*56 ± o-oz A. 
for Cu Ka, and 1-96 A. for Fe Ka, were obtained. 

Kuhlenkampf has obtained interference fringes corresponding 
to those formed by light reflected by thin films. A narrow beam 
of monochromatic X-rays (Ni Ka, i-66 A) is reflected from a 
surface consisting of a deposit of nickel, 1400 A in thickness, 
upon a flat glass plate. The plate is slowly turned during the 
experiment, and the reflected beam is recorded on a photographic 
plate. For all angles within the critical angle for nickel, the beam 
is totally reflected and makes a continuous band on the plate (fig. 
186, B). As the critical angle is passed, a fraction of the radiation 
enters the nickel and is reflected by the nickel-glass surface below. 
The two beams reflected at the upper and lower surfaces interfere, 
reinforcing each other for some angles of incidence and destroying 
each other at intermediate points. A fine series of fringes outside 
the continuous band is formed, shown in fig. 1 86, B. It is surprising 
to note how far apart the fringes are, the reproduction being only 
enlarged three times ; this wide spacing is due to the fact that 
the rays in the nickel fikn are travelKng.very nearly parallel to 
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r 



A. Lloyds mirror fringes (Linnik) 
{Zeit. f. Physik, 65 , 109, 1930) 



Direct beam Range of reflection 

B. Reflection by thin film (Kuhlenkampf) 


Fig. 186 
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the surface, so that the optical path difference for rays reflected by 
the upper and lower surfaces is extremely small. 

We may sum up by saying that the gap between optical and 
X-ray interference phenomena has been completely bridged. 
In many cases the X-ray and optical eflFects are similar, and in 
others there is a continuous transition from one characteristic 
type to the other as the wave-length increases. The peculiar 
effects which form the subject of this book only arise because 
X-ray wave-lengths are less than interatomic distances. 



APPENDIX II 

EMISSION SPECTRA AND ABSORPTION EDGES 


The following tables give the strongest lines in the K, L, and 
M spectra, and also a list of absorption edges. In the case of the 
L and M series the most pronounced edge is alone given. The 
wave-lengths are in X-units. One X-unit is approximately 
cm., but actually owing to the uncertainty in estimating a 
standard crystal spacing it is necessary to base the measurements 
upon an assumed value for calcite (200) of 3029*45 X-units.* 

The values are from Siegbahn’s Spektroskopie der Rontgen- 
strahlen^ 2nd edition. 


Table X 

K Emisstm Spectra and Absorption Edges 


Element 

Atomic 

No, 



A 

A 

B 


Sodium 

n 


55 


1 1594 

JS pj* 


]Magnesium. 

■9 

9869 


9539 


9496-2 

Aluminium * 


8320*5 

B 

7965 

-B-Ss 

7935-6 

^con 

14 

7111*06 


6754-5 

0 - 0-5 

6731*0 

Phosphorus. 

mm 

6142 s 

•o 

5792*1 

1 2 ^ 

5774*9 

Sulphur 

H 

5363-7 

5361-3 

*0 

5021*1 

Ms 

5008*8 

Chlorine 

17 

4721*2 

4718-2 

V 

4394-2 


4383*8 

Potassium . 

19 

3737-07 

3733-68 

Vi 

3446*8 

Pu 0 

3431*0 

Caldum 

20 

3354-95 

3351-69 

1 

3083*4 

2’g £ 

3064-3 

ScaxKlium , 

21 

3028*40 

3025-03 

.2 

2773*9 

« S 0 

eo W’T; 

2751*7 

Titanium . 

22 

2746*81 

2743-17 

<35 

2509*0 

A 0 

0 504.. 

2491*2 

Vanadium . 

23 

2502-13 

2498-35 

2 

2279-7 

< 3 .6 2 

03 oa M 

2263-0 

Chromium . 

24 

2288-91 

2285*03 

V 

X 

2o8o*6 

tS C 9 iM 

w •” 

2065-^9 

Manganese . 

25 

2X01*49 

2097*51 


1906-20 

«■* c 

03 . 5*0 

1891-6 

Iron - 

26 

1936-012 

1932076 


1753-013 

0 

-O c# 

1739*4 


* This value is taken to be the actual spacing of the crystal planes. 
Owing to the correction for refraction, the value to be inserted in the 
reflection formula for the order 200 is 5029*04, X-units. 
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Table X — continued 

K Emission Spectra and Absorption Edges 


‘ Element 


Cobalt 
Nickel 
Copper 
Zinc * 
Gallium 

Germanium i 
Arsenic 
Selenium . 
Bromine 
Krypton 

Rubidium . 
Strontium . 
Yttrium 
Zirconium . ! 
Niobium . | 

Molybdenum 
Ruthenium « 
Rhodium • 
Palladium . 
Silver, 

Cadmium , 
Indium 
Tm . 
Antimony • 
Tellurium , 

Iodine 

Xenon 

Caesium 

Barium 

Lanthanum. 

Cerium 
Praseo- 
dymium 
Neodymium 
Samarium . 
Europium . 

Gadolinium 

Terbium 

Dysprosium 

Holmium 

Erbium 


1255*21 

II77-43 



1785*29 

1654*5® 

1537*395 

1432-17 

1337*15 

1251*30 

H73-44 

1x02*48 

1037*59 

8 

923*64 

873*45 

827*12 

784*30 

744*65 


Absorp- 

Pi Pi tion 
edge 


1617*44 

149705 

1389*35 

1292*55 

1205*20 

1126*71 

1055*10 

990*13 

930-87 

875 


827-49 

781-83 

739*72 

700*83 

664*96 



712*105 

646*06 


707-831 631-543 
641-74 571-93 
612-02 545*09 
584*27 520*09 
558*28 496*65 

533*90 474*71 
511*06 454*23 


630*978 619-698 
571*31 560*51 
544*49 533*96 
519*47 509*18 
496*01 486*03 


489*57 434*95 


469*31 

450-37 


399*59 

384*43 

370*04 


416-23 

399.26 


474*08 
453*58 

434*30 1 424*99 


383*92 

354*36 

340-89 

328*09 


383*15 

360 

353*62 

340*22 

327*26 


345‘i6 

332-22 

319.66 


356-47 315*72 

343*40 304*39 

331*25 293*51 
308*33 273*25 
297-90 263*86 


315*01 307*70 

303*60 296*25 

292*75 285*73 
272*50 265*75 
263*07 256*45 


287*82 
278*20 
269*03 
260*30 
256*64 I 251-97 


254*71 

246-29 

237*87 


253*94 

245*51 

237*10 


247-62 


618*48 

558*4 

533*03 

507*95 

484-48 

463*13 

442-98 

42394 

406*09 

389*26 


344-04 

330*70 

318*14 

306*26 

295*1 

284*58 

264-4 

254*8 

246-2 

237-6 

230*1 

222-64 
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Table X — continued 


K Emission Spectra and Absorption Edges 
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Table XII 

M Emission Spectra and Absorption Edges 













APPENDIX III 

ABSORPTION COEFFICIENTS 

The folloAving table gives for all elements the mass absorption 
coefficients fijp of the radiations most frequently used in X-ray 
analysis. 

The linear absorption coefficient for a substance of mixed 
composition, which is the constant required for X-ray analysis, 
is given by the formula 

p^dLp.iijp, 

where d is the density of the substance, and p is the proportion by 
weight of a constituent element with mass absorption coefficient 
/x./p, the sum being taken for all constituents. 

Table XIII 


Mass Absorption Coefficient of Elements including Scattering 


Radiation 

AgKa 

X 0*5604 

Rh Ka 
0*6x49 

Mo Ka 
0*7097 

Cu Ka 
1*5392 

Ni Ka 
1-6565 

Fe Ka 
1*9344 

Gr Ka 
2*2869 


o*x6 

o*x6 

o>iS 

0*37 

0*43 

0*64 

0-86 

Li 

3 

o*i8 

0-20 

0'22 

0*68 

0*87 

x *48 

2 -XX 

Be 

4 

0*22 

0*25 

0-30 

1*35 

1*80 

3*24 

4*74 

B 

5 

0*30 

0*35 

0*45 

3.06 

3*79 

5*80 

9-37 

C 

6 

0*42 

0*51 

0*70 

5*50 

6*76 

xo *73 

t‘j-9 

N 

7 

0*60 

0*70 

I*IO 

8.51 

xo-7 

‘17*3 

27*7 

0 

8 

o*8o 

1*00 

X-50 

X 2*7 

x6*2 j 

25*2 

40*1 

F 

9 

1*00 

X *32 

1*93 1 

17*5 

21*5 

33*0 

51-6 

Ne 

10 

1*41 

x*8o 

2*67 

24*6 

30-2 

46*0 

72*7 

Na 

IX 

I- 7 S 

2*25 

3*36 

30*9 

37*9 

56*9 

92*5 

Mg 

12 

2*27 

2*93 

4*38 

40*6 

47*9 

75*7 

I 20 'I 

A 1 

13 

2*74 

3.60 

5*30 

48*7 

58-4 

92*8 

149 

Si 

14 

3*44 

4*52 

6*70 

6o*3 

75-8 

1x6*3 

X92 

P 

15 

4*20 

5-36 

7*98 

73.0 

90-5 

I4x*i 

223 

S 

16 

5*15 

1 665 

10*03 . 

91*3 

iii-S 

175 

273 


■r 
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Table XIII — continued 


Mass Absorption Coefficient of Elements — , including Scattering 

P 



Absorber Z 

Ce 58 28*4 35-8 52*0 407 476 636 235 

Pr 59 29-4 37*2 54*5 422 493 624 251 

1 Nd 60 30*5 38-8 57*0 437 510 651 263 

[ Sm 62 3^-1 41-2 62*3 467 519 183 289 

Eu 63 35-0 44*5 65-9 461 498 193 306 

Gd 64 35*8 45*7 68-o 470 509 199 316 

Tb 6s 37-5 47*9 7i*7 435 140 2ii 333 

Dy 66 39- X 499 75-0 462 146 220 345 

Ho 67 41-3 52-7 79*3 128 153 232 361 

Er 68 42-6 54*6 82-0 133 159 242 370 

Tm 69 44-8 57*6 86-3 139 168 257 387 

Yb 70 46-1 59*4 88*7 144 174 265 396 

Lu 71 48-4 62-6 93*2 -151 184 281 414 

Hf 72 50*6 65*0 96-9 157 191 291 426 

Ta 73 52‘2 67^7 100*7 164 200 305 440 

W 74 54*6 70*7 105*4 171 209 320 456 

Os 76 58*6 76*3 1x2*9 1^6 226 346 480 

Ir 77 6i-2 8o*o 117*9 194 237 362 498 

[ Pt 78 64*2 83*8 123 205 248 376 518 

Au 79 66*7 87*1 128 214 260 390 537 

Hg 80 69*3 90*1 132 223 272 404 552 

Tl 81 71-7 92*4 136 231 282 416 568 

Pb 82 74*4 95*8 141 241 294 429 585 

Bi 83 78*1 100*4 145 253 310 448 612 

Nt 86 84*7 109 159 278 341 476 657 

Ra 88 91* I 117 172 304 371 509 708 

Th 90 97-0 119 143 327 399 536 755 

U 92 104*2 129 153 352 423 566 805 
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ATOMIC SCATTERING FACTORS 

The atomic scattering factors in the following tables are given for 
a series of values of (sin 0 )/A, and are therefore adapted for use with 
radiation of any wave-length. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the factor has an abnormal value when the wave-length is in 
the neighbourhood of an absorption edge of the scattering atom. 
The factor/o decreases by several units near this point. 

Tables XIV and XV give a series of /o values for atoms at rest, 
which will be modified in an actual crystal by the heat motion. 
They are taken from a paper by James and Brindley {Zeitschrift 
fur KristallographUy 78 , 470, 1931). Most common atoms will be 
found in these tables. If / values for other atoms are required, 
they may be calculated from Table XVI. The Thomas-Fermi 
electron distribution represents the density of the electron atmo- 
sphere around an atom of high atomic number. This ideal 
•distribution is sufficiently close to the actual distribution for it to 
be possible to calculate a general /<, curve, applicable to all atoms 
of higher atomic number than Rb. The /□ values for Rb calculated 
from the Hartree model and from the Thomas-Fermi distribution 
will be seen to agree closely in Table XIV. 

To use Table XVI for an atom of atomic number Z, each value 
of /o in the table must be multiplied by Z/55, and each value of 
(sin B)l\ must be multiplied by (55/Z)^^. A curve of /q against 
(sin &)/A is then plotted with the modified values. The table is 
calculated for caesium, the atomic number of which is 55. 
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Table XVI 

fo Values jot Cs calculated on the Thomas-Fenm, Distribution 
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sin 6 g 

A 
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55 

1*0 

1 7*0 

50*7 

I*I 

15*6 

43-8 

1*2 

14*5 

37-6 

1*3 

13-2 

32-4 

14 

12*3 

28-7 

1-5 

II-3 

25«8 

1-6 

10*4 

23*2 

1*7 

9-6 

20*8 

1*8 

9-2 

i8.8 

19 

8-6 


2*0 

8-1 






APPENDIX V 


DEDUCTION OF THE FORMULA FOR 
INTENSITY OF REFLECTION 


It has been seen in the chapter on X-ray Optics that reflection 
formulae contain a quantity Q defined as follows. A crystal of 
volume V, so small that absorption in it may be neglected, is bathed 
in monochromatic radiation of intensity I^ per square centimetre. 
It is turned with constant angular velocity to about an axis lying 
in the reflection plane, through a small angular range 2€q which 
includes all settings at which reflection is appreciable. The 
amount R of radiation reflected per second at each setting is a 
function of the glancing angle. The total amount of radiation 
reflected is E, and the ‘ Int^;rated Reflection,’ which is a constant 
characteristic of the cystal for a reflection Ml, is defined as 


and is given by 
where Q = ( 



Ne*.F(AAZ)Y .j I I + cos® 20 

, »tc* / ‘ ' * sin 20 ' 2 


This expression for Q is the basis of reflection formulae for a 
mosaic crystal, and the method of its derivation will be indicated 
here. 

In the first place, a single unit of pattern of the crystal scatters 
radiation to an extent given by 


A,' r ' iru? 


.F(AjW), 


where A, is the incident amplitude, A' the scattered amplitude at 
a distance r, and for the present the electrical vibratioa issuf^rosed 
to be perpendicular to the plane of incidence. The 
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factor’ can be introduced later. A train of plane monochromatic 
wavea of amplitude Aq is now supposed to fall at glancing angle 9 
upon a single sheet of these pattern-units, and we wish to find 
the amplitude of the reflected beam. By a well-known optical 
principle, the required amplitude at a given point P is equal to 
one-half the contribution from the first Fresnel zone, drawn for 
that point. If the distance of P from the point of reflection is r, 
the area of the zone is 

ttXtI sin 9. 


Let there be n pattern-units per square centimetre. The ampli- 

1 2 

tude A at P is given by (area of zone) .n .A'. 

2 rr 

. I 2 fl-Ar I e® Tj/rtn A 

r ' ■ ^(^^0 • Ao - 

2 TT Sin u T mc^ 


Aq 


n\ 

sin 9 mc^ 


F{kkl)=^q(hkl), 


The factor z/tt in the expression is the same as that which appears 
in the treatment of Fresnel’s circular zones, representing the 
effect of summing up the contributions from the elements of the 
first zone. It will be noted that r cancels out, as must be the case 
since both incident and reflected wave-trains have plane wave- 
fronts. 

The next step consists in calculating the effect of a group of 
p planes, spaced a distance d apart, as in fig. 187 (a). The reflec- 
tion is strongest at an angle 9^ given hy 2 d sin 9^, but reflection 
occurs over a small range of angles on either side. 

In the neighbourhood of the point P, reflected waves are being 
contributed by the planes enclosed in the dotted lines. We will 
find how much energy is passing per unit time through a small 
area S around P, for a setting of the crystal 0 = + When € 

is zero, the contributions from all the planes are exactly in 
phase, and since each contributes an amplitude A^y (see above), 
the total amplitude will be pK^. The intensity through S will 
thus be proportional to S(p Ao})^ and so equal to S . p^q ^ . I© by 
definition of I0. At each setting €, by a well-known formula of 
diffraction, this intensity is modified by the factor * 


* It will be realised that this expression, as in the case of a diffraction 
grating, is not strictly accurate, but it is a very close approximation 
when p is large. 
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sin* <f> 

~¥~’ 

where is the total phase difference between waves coming from 
the first and last planes, the number of planes being large. 

2d cos 6 
. 



Jfeflected 


incident 




- \ r: r - = r- r 3 - :i z - = = dx 
Crystal 

(C) 

Fig. 1:87 

The total amount of energy passing through S when the crystal 
is rotated with velocity <a is therefore 

since the time dt during which the crystal reflects with this 
d^ 

intensity is equal to — . The angle 6 may be treated as a comtant 
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in the integration, and equal to 

since de — 

Z'jTpd cos 0 


The expression becomes, 


E = S^VIo.-.-— — S’ 
’ <0 2irpa cos B 


fsin® <j> 

]~W 


d<f>, 


where the integral is taken over all appreciable values of sin® 
The following substitutions are made: — 


/•+» 


sin®^ 


d 4 >: 


‘‘IT, 


J- 

q = . ¥(hkl) as above, 

^ sinfi jwc* 

n N being the number of pattern-units per unit volume, 
t’=pd, t being the total thickness of the crystal block. 

We then obtain 

St 


^ l jNe®.F(Afe/) \ 
<«»\ me* 




A 3 . 


sin 20 sin 0 


Now StJsmB is equal to the volume 8V of crystal enclosed 
between the dotted lines, which outline a cylinder of cross-section 
S and length t/sin 0 . Thus 

Ew fNe^.F(hkl)Y 
lo 


mc^ 


-/.A®.-. — 

J sm 20 


8 Y. 


When we have an irregular small crystal as in fig. 187 (b) it 
can be split up into a number of parallel cylindrical elements as 
in the figure. Some of these elements contain many planes and 
some few ; the former give a strong reflection over a small range 
and the latter a weak reflection over a large range. However, 
the contribution from each element is proportional to its volume, 
and hence the whole crystal of volume V gives an integrated 
reflection 

Eco /N^.F(MZ)V - I 

hi 


mc^ 


_ > , ^8 . , 

J sm 20 


The justification of this treatment lies in the fact that it is possible 
to choose a point P at which to measure the reflected energy, 
such that it is sufficiently far from the crystal for the reflected 
waves to be completely built up, and yet sufficiently close for each 
crystal plane to contain many zones so that the reflected waves 
have not spread by diffraction. The volume within the dotted 
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lines remains effectively constant although the crystal rotates 
through an angle, because this angular range is so very small. 
We are thus justified in assuming that the integrated reflection 
is proportional to the volume of each small block of mosaic, 
however irregular its form. The treatment of waves whose 
vibration is in the plane of incidence is precisely the same, except 
that the intensity of the reflected wave is multiplied by cos® zd. 
Hence, for unpolarised incident waves, the ‘polarisation factor’ 
is 

(l -f cos® 2fl)/2. 


The important case of incidence upon a crystal face to which 
the reflection planes are parallel may be given as an example 
of the application of this formula. Let us suppose a beam, of 
intensity lo per unit area, and cross-section S, falls upon the face 
at glancing angle d (fig. 187 (c)). At a depth x in the crystal, a layer 
of thickness dx is contributing to the total integrated reflection 

Sdx 

as the crystal turns. Its volume is The rays entering and 

sm u 

leaving the crystal after reflection at this layer pass through a total 
zx 

thickness so that they are reduced in intensity by 

Sind 

where is the linear absorption coefficient of X-rays in the crystal. 
The total integrated reflection is therefore 


If this be written 


Ecu pQ Sdx 
lo sin 6 


Q.S 


— 


Zfl 


Ecu Q 
SIo ZfJL 


and for SIo we put I, the total X-ray energy falling upon the 
crystal face, we obtain the expression quoted in Chapter IX: 

Ecu Q 
I 2ft 

Reflection formulae for other methods, such as the powder method, 
can easily be deduced by ^milar treatments. 

Brief mention may be^nmde of a relation between indddnt 
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and reflected beam which holds for a perfect crystal, though it 
is not possible to give here the derivation of the formula which 
was first deduced by Darwin in 1914. If the crystal is a single 
homogeneous block of perfectly arranged structure, it can then 
be shown that reflection is total over a small angular range - s 
to 00 +s, where 

j = qXj2TTd cos 6 

Nf*F(/iA/) A* 
mc^ TT sin 26 

Within this range the reflected beam is equal in intensity to the 
incident beam. Thus the integrated reflection over the same 
range, defined as jR^/ 0 /I, is equal to or 2s, since R = I. On 
either side of the range of perfect reflection there is a region in 
which the reflection rapidly falls away to zero. The total effect 
raises the integrated reflection from 2S to 85/3 : 

i + |cos20| 

I 3 37: wic* sin 26 2 ’ 

where the last factor represents the polarisation factor. In general 
2 s is of the order of several seconds of arc. 

The state of the perfect crystal is not attained except in very 
rare cases, such as that of certain diamonds or of a freshly cleaved 
calcite surface; it does not present itself in ordinary crystal 
analysis. The criterion for ‘ perfection ’ is that pq» 1, where p 
is the number of planes in perfect array. In crystals which 
approach this condition for strong reflections {q large), the in- 
tegrated reflection is less than that calculated by the mosaic 
formula, an effect called ‘primary extinction.’ It seems at first 
sight paradoxical that a perfect crystal which gives total reflection 
should yet give a smaller integrated reflection than a thoroughly 
imperfect crystal of the same substance, but this is the case owing 
to the minute angular range over which the former reflects. It 
will be noted that the absorption coefficient does not appear in 
the expression. All reflections {hM) are equally strong at the 
exact settings since they are total, but the integrated reflections 
vary because the range s is large when q is large, and vice versa. 
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NOMENCLATURE OF THE SPACE-GROUPS 

The following table is taken from the Report of the Abstracts 
Committee,” a report prepared for tht Zeitschrift fur Kristallo- 
graphic (79, 495, 1931) with the object of introducing uniformity 
in the description of space-groups and in the reference to them 
of crystal structures. The fir$t two columns give the classical 
notation of Schoenflies and the number of the space-group in 
his arrangement, an order followed in the Astbury and Yardley 
tables. The third column gives Wyckoff’s notation, which has 
been widely used in the description of structure. The fourth 
column contains the standard notation whose adoption has been 
agreed upon by a number of crystallographers in all countries. 
Its significance and the advantages to be derived from it are 
described in the chapter on Crystal Symmetry. As has been 
explained, it not only gives the full symmetry, but also makes it 
possible in describing a structure to show how the crystal has been 
'set up,' 2 .e. to indicate the relation of the a, 6, c axes to the 
symmetry elements. The alternative ways of setting up the 
crystal are given in the fifth column. 


[Table 
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Synoptical Table of the Nomenclatures of SehoenfUes, Wyekoff, 
and of Mauguin 



Schoen- 

fiies 

Wyekoff 

Mauguin 

Normalised 

Mauguin 

Other Orientations 

I 

Ci 

iC-i 

Pi 

Ai, Bi, Ci, Pi, /i . . , 

2 


iCi-1 

Pr 

AT, Bi, Cl, Pi, /i . . . 

3 

Ch. Ch 

2 C ~ I 

WEM 

Bm 

4 

c?»,c= 

2 C -2 


Pa, Pn, Ba, Be, Bd 

5 

C!», c% 

2C -3 


Am, Im, Fm 

6 

C}*, c% 

2e -4 

IsH 

Aa, la, Fd 

7 

Cl 

2C-I 

P2 

Bz 

8 

Ci 

2C -2 

P2i 

Bzi 

9 

Cl 

2C^3 

C2 

Az, I2, Fz 

lO 

cIh 

2Cz “ I 

P2/m , 

Bzjm 

ZI 

cIh 

2C2 -2 

Pzifm 

Bzjm 

Z 2 

Ci^ 

2C£-3 

Cz/m 

Azjm, Izlm, Fzjm 

13 

14 

9 - 

2C* -4 
zCi ~ 5 

P2IC 

P2^fc 

Pzja, Pzln, Bz/a, Bzjc, Bzid 
PzJo, PiJn, BzJa,Bzx!c, Bzjd 

15 

Ci* 

2Ci^6 

C2IC 

Azja, Izia, Izjc, Fzjd 

i6 

ci' 

ze-i 

Pmm 


17 

2e-2 

Pmc 

Pem 

18 

C|. 

2^-3 

Pcc 


19 

CS. 

2^ -4 

Pma 

Pbm 

20 

Ci. 

2^-5 

Pea 

Pbc 

21 

C|, 

CJ* 

2« “6 

Pne 

Pen 

22 

2e“7 

Pmn 

Pnm 

23 

Ci, 

2^-8 , 

Pba 


24 

C|. 

2^-9 

Pna 

Pbn 

25 

C|» 

CJl 

2^-10 

Prm 


26 

2tf “ n 

Cmm 


27 

Ci? 

cil 

2^ “ 12 

Cmc 

Cem 

28 

26-13 

Ccc 

• • • 

29 

Ci* 

26-14. 

Aram 

Bmm 

30 

Cil 

26-15 

Abm 

Bma 

31 j 

Ci? 

26 -lb 

Ama 

Bbm 

32 I 

c-a* 

26-17 

Aba 

Bba 

33 

Cil 

26 -iS 

Fmm 

... 

34 

Cil 

2e - 19 

Fdd 

• •• 


C|| 

2« "20 

Imm 

• 



2« "21 

Iha 

... 


2€ "22 

Ima 

Ibm 

38 


2D -1 

P222 


39 


2D "2 

P2221 

PZyZZ ; P22i2 

40 


2D-3 

PZxZiZ 

P22i2i; P2i22i 

41 

zD "4 

PZl2i2x 


42 

Fs.Df 

2D -5 

C22Z1 

AZxZZ ; P22i2 

43 


zD -6 

C222 

4^222 ; BlZZ 

44 

F’.i)! 

v»,m 

2D "7 

Fzzz 


45 

2D "8 

I222 


46 

V»,Dt 

2D "9 

l2i2\2\ 

... 
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Synoptical Table — continued 



Schocn- 

flies 

WyckofF 

Maugxiin 

Normalised 

Mauguin 

Other Orientations 

47 

Vi, 

2.101 -X 

Pmmm 

• • • 

48 

Vi. D|» 

2.0i ~ 2 

Pnnrt 

... 

49 

vs. D|» 

2Z)« -3 

Pccm 

'Pbmb; Pmaa 

50 


2J9/ -4 

Pban 

Pena; Pneb 

SI 

VS, i>i» 

2D» “S 

Pmma 

Pmmb ; Pmam; Pmem; Pbmm ; 
Pemm 

52 


2Dt-6 

Pnna 

Pnnb ; Pnan; Pnen; Pbnn ; Penn 

53 

2Dt -7 

Pmna 

Prarib ; Pman ; Pnem ; Pbmn ; 
Peran 

54 

VS, DS* 

2DiS 

Pcca 

Peeb ; Pbab ; Pbch ; Pbaa; Pcaa 

55 

VS, Di» 

zDi -9 

Pham 

Pema; Pmeb 

56 

Fio,DJ8 

2D* - 10 

Pccn 

Pbnb ; Pnaa 

57 

ViSiJii 

zDi ’-11 

Pbcm 

Pbma; Pcam; Pemb ; Pmab; 
Pmea 

58 


2Di-12 

Pmvm 

Pnmn ; Pmnn 

59 

VV.DU 

zDi-iz 

Pntmn 

Pmtan ; Pranm 

60 

Vi*.DlS 

zOi - 14 

Pbcn 

Pima; Pcan ; Perib ; Pnab ; Pnea 

61 

VI®, Dig 

zOi-is 

Pbca 

Pcab 

62 

Vi».D|S 

zDi-ii 

Prana 

Pnam; Pbran; Pemn ; Pmnb 
Pmen 

63 

vr.Dis 

2i>l -17 

Cmcm 

Cemm; Amma; Amam; Bmmb ; 
Bbmm 

64 

Vi®.D|S 

2Z)l -18 

Cmca 

Cema ; Abma ; Abam ; Bmab ; 
Bbam 

65 

VS»,D|f 

zDi - 19 

Cmmm 

Ammm; Bmmm 

66 

vr.Dp 

ViSDii 

2i>i -20 

Cccm 

Amaa; Bbmb 

67 

zDi -21 

Cmma 

Abmm; Bmam 

68 

Vi^.DIS 

2Z>i “22 

Ccca 

Abaa; Bbab 

69 

VS®,Di? 

2l>l “ 23 

Fmmm 

... 

70 

Vi®, Dig 
Vi®, Dig 

2l>t -24 

Fddd 

* 

71 

zDi-2$ 

Immm 

Ibma; Imaa 

72 

Vi«,Dgf 

zDi - 26 

Ibam 

73 

Vi’, Dig 

zDt-zy 

Ihaa 

... 

74 

Vi®, Dig 

zDi - 28 

Imma 

Imam; Ibmm 

75 

-Si 

4 ^: -I 

P4 

C 4 

76 

•Si 

4£ -2 

u 

F 4 

89 

Ci 

4C“I 


C 4 

C4. 

90 

a 

4C “2 

P4t 

91 

Ci 

4C-3 

P^t 

04 » 

C4» 

92 

c\ 

4C-4 

P4t 

93 

4C-5 

U 

V4 

V4. 

94 

Ct 

4C-6 


95 

Cl^ 

4.Ci-i 

P4lm 

^ C4/W 

C 4 a/m, 

^ 1 f 

96 

CIk 

4Ct-a 

■ P^m 

97 

C|» 

40 t -3 


C4la 

C 4 >/a 

PaM 

.98 

99 

Cix 

4«-4 

4 Ci-S 

P4Jn 

14/m 

zoo 


4Cj -6 

Ui/a 

77 

Vi, D|j 

aJ-x 

Pizm 

C 4»»2 

78 

Vi, D|, 

1 

PAzc 

04^-2 
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Synoptical Table — oantinue^ 



Schoen- 

flies 

Wyckoff 

Mauguixi 

Normalised 

Mauguin 

Other Orientations 

191 


6Di-i 

Cbimmm 

Hblmmm 

192 


Cbjmcc 

H6lmcc 

193 

6Di-3 

C6 Intern 

H6/tnmc 

194 


6Di -4 

Cblntmc 

HSImcm 

195 

XI 

T-i 

P23 


196 

XI 

r-2 

F23 


197 

T» 

T -3 

/23 


I 9 S 

J 4 

r -4 

Pzi 3 


199 


T-s 

Izi3 


200 

Ti 

Ti-i 

Pm3 


201 

n 

Ti-:z 

Pn3 


202 

n 

Ti-3 

Fms 


203 

n 

Ti-4 

Fdz 


204 


Ti-S 

Int3 


205 


Ti-6 

Pa3 


206 

n 

Ti-n 

la^ 


207 

n 

Te-i 

Pi 3 m 


208 

T% 

Te-i 

F%3m 


209 


Te-3 

Jism 


210 

T% 

TV -4 

•S 3 ” 


21 1 

T\ 

Te-s 

Fisc 


2 X 2 

T% 

Te-6 

Uid 


213 

0^ 

0-1 

i ’43 


214 

o» 

0-2 

S *3 


21$ 

CP 

0-3 

^43 


2 X 6 

CP 

0-4 

•P413 


2x7 

o« 

0-5 

^43 . 


2 X 8 

CP 

0-6 

^ 4 a 3 


2x9 

0’ 

0-7 

-P 4>3 


220 

CP 

0-8 

J 4 i 3 


221 

Oi 

Oi-i 

Pm3m 


222 

05 

Ot -2 

Pnzn 


223 

OS 

Oj -3 

Pmsn 


224 


Ot -4 

Pn3m 


225 


Of -5 

Ftnym 


226 

227 


Of -6 
Oi-7 

Fm3c 

Fdsm 


228 

OS 

Oi-% 

Fdze 


229 

os 

Oi-q 

Jm3W 


230 j 

oi» 

Of - 10 ^ 

lazd 
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